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NOTE 

From  a  recent  return  published  in  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette^  it  would  appear  that  the  number 
of  fatalities  from  accidents  in  the  mines  has 
been  overstated.  The  figures  I  gave  were,  ac- 
cording to  my  notes,  taken  from  The  WorJcer, 
the  official  organ  of  the  South  African  Labour 
Party,  dated  September  23,  1911. 

w.  c.  s. 
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THE   RIDGE 
OF   THE   WHITE   WATERS 

CHAPTER   I 

East    London — Black    labour — The    native     territories — Old 
tragedies — Durban — Its  prosperity — The  ricksha 

The  early  September  afternoon  is  unseasonably 
cold  as  the  Dover  Castle  starts  on  her  eastward 
way,  against  wind  and  tide,  from  the  roadstead 
at  Port  EHzabeth.  The  vessel,  usually  one  of 
the  steadiest,  rolls  far  too  much  for  the  comfort 
of  some  of  the  passengers.  For  this  the  ship 
is  not  to  be  blamed ;  her  instabiUty  is  due  to 
the  strike  among  the  dock  labourers.  She  had 
to  leave  the  port  of  London  with  only  half  a 
cargo,  and  has  now  little  else  than  ballast  in 
her  hold. 

The  passengers  include  several  men  who, 
although  comparatively  young  in  years,  are  old 
in  experience  of  war,  of  mining,  or  of  the  chase. 
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Their  faces  bear  the  healthful  record  of  their 
deeds ;  their  eyes  are  steady,  but  alert ;  their 
mien  is  reticent,  but  has  a  hint  of  friendly  possi- 
bilities. These  are  adventurers  who  returned 
to  the  flesh-pots  of  civiUsation — only  to  find, 
after  the  almost  invariable  rule,  that  the  con- 
tents had  lost  their  savour.  Such  are  the  men 
who  bit  and  bridle  the  wilderness  until  it  be- 
comes as  tame  as  a  cabman^s  hack.  Theirs 
is,  if  they  only  knew  it,  the  lordUest  Hfe  on  earth. 
Soon  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  explore ;  in 
a  hundred  years  from  now  sagas  will  be  sung 
about  these  spacious  days  when  the  fluttering 
\  robe  of  that  fairest  of  nymphs — ^she  whose  name 
is  Adventure — can  still  be  seen  in  unexplored 
thickets. 

When  there  is  left  no  more  physical  wilder- 
ness to  subdue,  what  occupation  will  the  de- 
scendants of  such  men  follow  ?  May  they  not, 
haply,  essay  a  conquest  of  that  moral  inertia 
which  falls  like  a  bhght  wherever  men  aggregate 
beyond  a  certain  point.  May  they  not  expend 
their  abounding  energies  in  creating  ideals 
instead  of  roads  ? 

To  these  adventurers  I  stand  in  a  sort  of 
loco  parentis,  for  I  too  adventured  in  my  early 
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days.  I  am  now  on  a  kind  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
pilgrimage  to  scenes  where,  more  than  half  a 
lifetime  ago,  I  was  a  pioneer  :  to  Delagoa  Bay, 
where  I  sojourned  eight-and-thirty  years  ago, 
and  where  the  bones  of  many  of  my  friends  have 
ever  since  mouldered  in  the  hot,  red  sand ;  to 
the  Delagoa  hinterland — known  then  as  "  The 
Low  Country  " — through  which  I  helped  to  cut 
the  first  road  from  the  Transvaal  in  1874,  and 
to  Johannesburg,  that  Golden  Calf  which  Anglo- 
Israel  worships,  and  on  the  site  of  which  I  once 
hunted  blesbucks. 

It  is  early  morning  when  we  reach  East 
London.  The  wind  is  raw  and  biting.  Stream- 
ing as  it  does  over  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the 
eastward,  this  indicates  that  the  warm  Mozam- 
bique current  is  flowing  eastward  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Madagascar  instead  of 
south.  According  to  a  theory  which  I  have 
formed,  a  rainy  summer  should  follow  for 
South  Africa. 

The  harbour  tug,  hke  a  fussy  hen,  hurries  out 
and  takes  such  passengers  as  have  here  to  land 
under  her  spray-plumed  wings.  These  passen- 
gers are  hustled  into  a  basket,  which  is  then 
swung  aloft  and  held  suspended  against  the  face 
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of   the   murky   heavens — swaying   there   until 
such  time  as  it  may  be  safe  to  lower  away.    The 
men  who  perform  this  dehcate  operation  are 
Kaffirs ;   after  the  manner  of  Africa,  the  white 
men  look  on  while  the  black  men  do  the  work. 
It  is  a  black  man  who  works  the  steam-winch ; 
another  black  man,  with  uphfted  hand,  flickers 
a  sign  to  the  winch-manipulator  to  heave,  to 
pause,  or  to  lower  away,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  big  vessel  rolls ;    the  tub  dances  on  the 
broken  swell.    High   up,  the   swaying  basket, 
with  its  freight  of  dehcate  white  flesh  and  blood, 
dangles  parlously.      The  situation  looks  dan- 
gerous, but  in  reahty  it  is  quite  safe.    The  black 
man  at  the  vessel's  side  has  one  eye  on  the 
danghng  basket  and  the  other  on  that  cleared 
space  of  the  tug's  deck  to  which  it  has  to  sink. 
He  flickers  his  hand  ;   the  black  man  crouching 
beside  the  winch  obeys  the  signal  and  lowers 
away.    Another  flicker  ;   once  more  the  basket 
soars  aloft  to  await  a  better  opportunity.    Soon 
this  arrives,  and  the  basket  sinks,  swiftly  but 
without  a  jar,  to  the  tug's  deck.    The  side  of 
the  wicker  cage  opens,  and  the  inmates — white 
women  and  children — step  forth  and  hurry  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  driving  spray.    They,  like 
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their  mankind,  take  the  successful  exercise  of 
the  black  man's  skill  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

All  the  men  who  "  work  "  on  the  Hghters  here 
appear  to  be  Kafhrs.  Six-and-thirty  years  ago 
I  had  personal  experience  of  hghter-work  at 
this  port.  Then  the  workers  were  all  European. 
Here  is  one  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  similar 
facts  which  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
estabhshment  of  a  South  African  Labour  Party 
on  Australian  lines  should  carefully  look  at,  and 
endeavour  to  explain.  A  possible  explanation 
may  be  that  when  the  employer  finds  that  the 
Native  has  become  sufficiently  skilful  in  any 
given  fine,  he  dismisses  the  European  in  favour 
of  the  Native,  who  will  work  for  lower  wages. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  white  man  in  Africa 
inevitably  tends  to  become  an  overseer  of  black 
labour,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  labour 
calhng  for  strenuous  physical  effort  is  performed 
by  the  black  man. 

After  a  pause  of  less  than  an  hour  we  weigh 
anchor  and  once  more  resume  our  course.  The 
weather  clears  somewhat ;  we  are  enabled  to 
see  that  the  soft  contours  of  the  Kaffrarian 
coast  still  hold  their  tint  of  winter  brown. 
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When  the  first  showers  of  spring  fall,  these 
rounded  hills  will — almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — change  their  sombre  hue  for  one  of 
tender  green. 

The  wind  sinks  gradually,  leaving  a  faint, 
opaline  haze  between  us  and  the  surf-beaten 
shore.  As  we  speed  along  the  eye  seizes  well- 
remembered  details.  To  one,  at  least,  of  those 
on  board  there  is  hardly  a  bush-mantled  sand- 
hill among  the  many  we  pass  around  which  do 
not  cluster  associations.  Forty  years  ago  practi- 
cally all  the  sheep-farmers  of  British  Kafitraria 
used  to  congregate  with  their  flocks  behind  that 
row  of  hillocks  during  the  winter  months.  A 
chain  of  camps,  fifty  miles  long,  was  thus  formed. 
The  season  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  hohday. 
At  many  of  these  camps  I,  a  small  boy  with  an 
active  pony,  was  a  welcome  guest.  To  me  this 
is  a  haunted  land,  but  the  haunting  spirits  are 
gentle  and  gracious,  if  ineffably  sad. 

We  pass  the  Kei  Mouth  and  speed  along  the 
coast  of  a  region  which  I  can  remember  as 
Independent  Kaffirland,  but  which  is  now 
incorporated  with  the  Cape  Province  and  known 
as  the  Native  Territories.  This  also  has  asso- 
ciations, but  of  a  later  date.    In  the  Nineties 
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I  spent  six  years  of  strenuous  administrative 
work  among  its  inhabitants.  Here  dwell  appro- 
proximately  a  million  Natives.  During  the 
years  I  dwelt  among  them  I  never  locked  a  door 
nor  bolted  a  window.  On  many  occasions  I 
went  for  long  periods  away  from  home,  leaving 
my  wife  and  children  quite  unprotected.  The 
question  as  to  their  safety  never  troubled  me. 

In  these  days,  when  the  "  Black  Peril "  figures 
in  so  many  scare-heads,  it  may  be  well  to  place 
on  record  the  fact  that  the  annals  of  these 
Territories  record  but  one  instance  of  so  much 
as  a  rudeness  being  offered  by  a  black  man  to  a 
European  woman.  The  instance  is  that  of  a 
drunken  Pondo  Chief  who,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  struck  the  wife  of  a  trader  with  a  sjambok. 
This  happened  before  the  annexation  of  Pondo- 
land. 

Cape  Hermes,  with  its  Hghthouse,  comes  into 
view.  Then  we  pass  the  mighty  gates  through 
which  the  Umzimvubu  River — **  the  River  of 
the  Sea-Cows  " — enters  the  ocean  at  Port  St. 
John's.  From  the  tall  eastern  chfi  a  gazer  may 
watch  the  enormous  sharks  lying  on  the  bottom 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  hke  so  many 
resting  torpedoes.    Next  we  see  the  mouth  of 
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the  Umsikaba  (an  untranslatable  word)  River, 
and  the  enormous  Goza  Forest,  which  covers  so 
much  of  the  seaward  portion  of  Eastern  Pondo- 
land.  "  Goza,"  or  "  Gossa,'*  seems  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  word  "  ingozi,"  or  "danger." 
There  is  hardly  a  darkhng  glade  of  this  broken, 
densely  timbered  tract  which  does  not  brim 
with  tragic  associations. 

After  the  first  dispersal  of  the  clans  inhabiting 
what  is  now  Natal,  by  Tshaka,  the  remnants 
of  the  Xesibe  Clan  took  refuge  in  the  Goza. 
They  lived  on  game  until  that  became  too  scarce 
or  too  wild  to  capture.  Then  they  preyed  on 
the  Pondo  herds,  and  after  these  had  been 
driven  away  to  a  safe  distance,  on  the  Pondos 
themselves.  On  dark  nights  bands  of  men  and 
women,  rendered  desperate  by  hunger,  would 
descend  on  unprotected  villages  to  slay  or 
capture  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  them.  The  Goza  jungles  were  so  dense 
that  it  was  hardly  ever  possible  to  overtake 
the  marauders.  Eventually  a  compromise  was 
reached,  in  terms  of  which  the  cannibals  were 
assigned  lands  to  cultivate  and  cattle  to  breed 
from.  Later,  when  Tshaka — in  the  course  of 
the  last  raid  of  his  murderous  hfe ;    it  was  in 
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1828,  just' before  his  assassination — harried  Pon- 
doland  and  ahnost  denuded  it  of  cattle,  it  was 
in  the  depths  of  the  Goza  that  the  Pondos  them- 
selves had  to  seek  sanctuary. 

Beyond  the  Goza  tract  the  country  becomes 
flat  and  uninteresting ;  hardly  a  tree  is  visible. 
We  pass  Point  Grosvenor — so  called  after  the 
unfortunate  East  Indiaman  which  here  ran 
ashore  in  1782,  and  from  which  but  a  few  sur- 
vivors, after  almost  incredible  hardships,  reached 
Algoa  Bay  and  safety.  The  hapless  women 
remained  among  the  Natives,  but  were  never 
heard  of  again.  An  expedition  sent  by  the 
Dutch  Government  to  search  for  them,  in 
1790,  failed  to  discover  the  sHghtest  trace  of 
the  castaways,  but  found  some  old  European 
women  who  were  unable  to  reveal  their  identity 
— waifs  from  some  forgotten  wreck. 

It  is  still  some  hours  before  daybreak  when 
our  anchor  falls  in  the  Durban  roadstead. 
Over  the  low  Point  a  multitude  of  spanghng 
hghts  are  visible  ;  it  is  as  though  a  swarm  of 
giant  fireflies  had  settled  on  the  dusky  Berea. 
The  Bluff,  crowned  with  its  wide-eyed  Pharos, 
looms  mysteriously  through  a  lens  of  diaphanous 
vapour.    Whether  by  night  or  by  day,  when 
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a  haze  trails  or  slumbers  against  the  South 
African  coast  it  almost  invariably  suggests  that 
home  of  lucent  wonder  and  mystery,  the  opal. 
Farther  north,  where  fever  haunts  the  seaboard, 
the  haze  is  dull  and  murky. 

Just  at  sunrise  a  spick-and-span,  well-ap- 
pointed tug  hurries  out  to  meet  us  ;  its  approach 
suggests  a  rather  impudent  fox-terrier  trotting 
up  to  a  mastiff.  One  may  see  clearly  enough 
that  this  is  the  very  latest  thing  in  tugs,  that 
it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  bristles  with 
modern  improvements.  It  has  two  funnels,  a 
shrill-pitched  whistle,  and  generally  a  good  con- 
ceit of  itself ;  one  can  infer  the  powerful  machinery 
throbbing  in  its  superior  hull.  On  the  bridge 
is  a  white  man,  evidently  the  commander ; 
a  white-turbaned  cooHe  is  at  the  wheel,  and  a 
gang  of  Natives,  with  a  brand-new  hose,  are 
cleaning  the  deck.  Again  the  black  man  work- 
ing under  the  lordly  supervision  of  the  white. 

We  forge  into  the  harbour,  the  terrier-tug 
impertinently  shouldering  our  8,000-ton  mastifi 
bulk.  Soon  we  are  moored  to  the  wharf.  Then 
the  gangway  falls,  and,  after  satisfying  the 
immigration  officer  that  we  are  not  undesirable 
ahens,  we  are  free  to  go  ashore. 
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From  the  scrap-heap  of  memory  I  sort  out 
and  arrange  what  I  recollect  of  my  first  sojourn 
in  Durban,  some  thirty-six  years  ago.  I  ar- 
rived there  after  a  tramp  from  the  north-west 
of  over  five  hundred  miles.  I  loafed — perforce, 
for  I  could  get  no  work  to  do — along  where  this 
wharf  now  stands,  without  a  shilling  in  my 
pocket.  I  might  have  remained  here  until 
to-day  had  not  the  late  Mr.  Escombe  granted 
me  a  deck  passage  (on  credit)  on  that  venerable 
tub,  the  Basuto,  to  East  London. 

The  tram  takes  one  to  the  heart  of  the  city 
through  hurrying  crowds  of  men — men  of  all 
colours,  from  blond  to  black.  To  the  right 
looms  the  stately  building  which  civic  arrogance 
considered  to  be  not  good  enough  for  purposes 
of  a  Town  Hall ;  to  the  left  stands  the  Cyclopean 
pile  in  which  civic  dignity  now  splendidly 
preens  itself.  The  older  building  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Union  Government,  and  is  being 
turned  into  a  post  office  ;  it  is  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  contractors,  and  swarms  with 
workmen.  Its  stone  tower,  weathered  to  a 
becoming  duskiness,  seems  to  regard  with 
sombre  disdain  the  ornate  bulk  of  its  arrogant 
supplanter. 
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The  face  of  the  new  edifice  looks  down  on  a 
trim  square  from  among  the  shrubbery  of  which 
arises  the  statue  of  some  celebrity ;  I  have  not 
the  curiosity  to  ascertain  who.  The  square  is 
flanked  by  rows  of  taxis  and  rickshas.  From 
here  the  streets  branch  off  between  rows  of 
stately  shops.  Business,  shrewdly  devised 
achievement,  commercial  success — all  seem  to 
pulse  through  the  air  and  throb  from  the 
ground.  I  wander  on  and  meet,  face  to  face,  a 
man  I  used  to  know  years  ago.  He  is,  he  tells 
me,  engaged  in  the  whaling  business,  and  is 
doing  well.  This  morning,  from  our  moorings, 
we  could  see  several  whales  being  flenched  on  the 
Bluff  shore.  A  loafer  cringes  up  and  begs  for  a 
shilhng.  Reminiscent  of  other  days,  I  give  him 
the  coin — albeit  well  knowing  that  within  five 
minutes  it  will  chink  in  the  till  of  the  nearest 
"  pub." 

A  short  stroll  brings  one  to  the  Durban  Club, 
a  plethoric  building  looking  stohdly  across  the 
Bay  ;  it  seems  to  exude  superfluous  prosperity 
from  every  pore.  Several  pursy-looking,  elderly 
men  are  sitting  in  easy  chairs  in  the  reading- 
room,  each  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
newspaper.    They  glance  up  at  me  with  that 
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air  of  subdued  fury  which  Carlyle  cited  as  being 
specially  the  attribute  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
but  which  I  think  is  rather  more  characteristic 
of  the  elderly  clubman  when  the  advent  of  a 
stranger  disturbs  his  digestion.  These  men  look 
too  well-fed,  and  most  confoundedly  bored  with 
themselves  and  everything  else.  I  should  say 
they  are  bankrupt  of  interest  in  all  but  the  food, 
Uquor,  and  cigars  they  consume,  and  the  share 
list. 

The  streets  are  full  of  ricksha  men,  Kaffirs 
all ;  they  are  dressed  in  barbaric  finery.  It  is 
in  their  head-dresses  that  they  give  fullest  rein 
to  their  fancy.  Anything  briUiant  or  gaudy 
seems  to  them  suitable  as  a  decoration.  Among 
other  items  I  noticed  small  mirrors,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  and  Christmas  cards.  Many  of 
them  have  the  horns  of  oxen  arising  above  their 
ears,  from  a  circlet ;  to  the  latter  are  attached 
bright-coloured  ribbons  which  nod  and  stream. 
The  men  look  sleek  and  well  fed  ;  their  legs  are 
very  muscular,  but  are  developed  at  the  expense 
of  their  arms,  which  are  usually  thin.  I  am  told 
that,  like  their  prototypes  of  Japan,  these  men 
are  apt  to  wear  out  and  fall  into  a  decline  after 
a  few  years  spent  in  the  streets.    It  seems  that 
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the  strain  which  their  calHng  imposes  on  the 
lungs  and  heart  is  too  great.  i:? 

There  are,  it  appears,  some  seventeen  hundred 
men  engaged  in  the  ricksha  trade  at  Durban. 
They  have  a  guild  or  association  of  their  own, 
which  fixes  the  rate  at  which  passengers  are 
carried.  Barracks  have  been  built  for  their 
accommodation  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
These  ricksha  men  are  an  interesting  lot.  The 
keen  competition  has  made  them  extraordinarily 
alert ;  they  swoop  down  on  a  possible  fare  hke 
harbour  gulls  on  a  piece  of  meat  thrown  over- 
board. 

It  is  somewhat  late  when  I  return  to  the  ship. 
The  night  is  chill.  Under  a  lamp-post  on  the 
wharf  stands  a  ricksha.  Curled  up  in  it,  and 
wrapped  in  a  thin,  dark-coloured  cotton  rug, 
is  the  ricksha-man,  fast  asleep.  Through  parted 
lips  his  white  teeth  gleam  ;  from  his  head  extend 
two  ox-horns  of  exceptional  length.  This  gives 
him  a  most  satanic  look ;  one  might  almost 
imagine  him  to  be  an  attendant  on  the  otherside 
bank  of  the  Styx,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
Charon's  ferryboat — on  the  chance  of  picking 
up  some  belated  and  Phlegethon-bound  soul  as 
a  fare. 


CHAPTER   11 

Delagoa  Bay — Old  and  new  Lourenco  Marques — A  grave — 
Business  developments — Strange  taxation — Iniquitous  con- 
cessions— A  memory  of  1874 

Delagoa  Bay.  What  memories  of  days  long 
sped  that  name  evokes !  As  we  steam  past 
Inyak  Island,  that  portion  of  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  on  which  the  town  of  Lourenco  Marques 
stands  is  as  yet  invisible.  Anon  it  simmers  up 
through  the  haze  of  drab  which  broods  over  the 
brown  water.  A  cool,  north-easterly  breeze 
streams  over  the  starboard  quarter.  Soon  the 
long  ridge  which  ends  in  the  red  chffs  of  Reuben 
Point  becomes  salient.  It  is  thickly  covered 
with  houses ;  the  jungle  with  which  it  was 
covered  thirty-eight  years  ago  has  disappeared. 
When  last  I  saw  this  ridge  it  contained  not  a 
single  house. 

In  my  head  a  rhyme  keeps  jingUng ;   it  is  a 
verse  of  the  "  Camp  Song ""  we  used  to  irrevcr- 
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ently  sing  to  the  tune  of  *'  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers  "  at  Pilgrim's  Rest  in  the  old  days  : 

Here's  our  jolly  parson, 

Working  night  and  day, 
For  to  build  a  dead-house 

For  the  boys  from  Delago'  Bay. 

Even  now,  after  all  these  years,  I  can  hardly 
approach  the  town  without  shuddering.  In 
the  early  Seventies  it  was  a  frightful  death-trap. 
One  season,  out  of  thirty-five  men  who  tramped 
hither  from  Pilgrim's  Rest  in  search  of  adventure, 
twenty-seven  died.  My  **  mate,''  a  man  I  loved 
more  than  a  brother,  lies  buried  yonder,  some- 
where among  the  crowded  villas.  I  wonder 
shall  I  be  able  to  find  his  grave. 

On  we  glide  through  the  discoloured  water  to 
the  wharf.  In  old  days  the  rare  and  occasional 
ships — usually  disreputable  schooners,  not  above 
shipping  a  cargo  of  slaves — used  to  anchor  far  out 
in  the  channel,  near  the  Catembe  side.  Any 
cargo  they  might  happen  to  have  was  discharged 
into  boats.  When  the  latter  had  grounded  in 
about  two  feet  of  water,  the  packages  would  be 
carried  ashore  by  Natives.  But  I  find  that  the 
the  whole  foreshore  has  been  reclaimed ;  land 
has  superseded  water  for,  I  should  say,  two 
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hundred  yards  along  the  whole  frontage  of  the 
town. 

When  last  I  saw  Lourenco  Marques  it  was  just 
a  collection  of  ancient,  flat-topped  hovels  on  a 
sand-spit.  The  spit  was  shaped  like  a  half- 
moon,  the  straight  side  of  which  faced  the  Bay. 
The  curve  was  bounded  by  a  wall,  from  which 
poles,  bearing  human  heads,  protruded  here  and 
there.  These  were  the  heads  of  Natives  slain 
at  the  last  of  the  attacks  on  the  town,  which 
were  then  fairly  frequent.  Outside  the  wall  lay 
a  foetid  swamp  which  continually  smelt  to 
heaven,  although  it  suggested  another  place. 
The  swamp  was  crossed  by  a  causeway. 

To-day  the  sand-pit  has  disappeared,  while 
the  swamp  has  been  filled  in  ;  it  is  now  covered 
by  a  spacious  market-square  and  a  wide,  maca- 
damised esplanade — named  after  the  recently 
born  Repubhc.  The  western  end  is  crossed  by 
golf  Hnks.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  spacious 
plain,  showing  everywhere  signs  of  life  and 
progress,  was  once  the  filthy,  fever-breediug 
morass  of  the  early  Seventies,  which  the  few 
survivors  of  the  band  of  adventurers  from  Pil- 
grim's Rest  had  such  bitter  cause  to  remember 
and  dread. 
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*'  Full  fathom  five  "  the  fever-fiend  lies,  under 
shackles  of  concrete  and  macadam.  He  had 
no  bones  of  which  coral  could  be  made,  but  was 
greedy  of  the  bones  of  others.  Such  a  sea 
change  has  taken  place  around  his  prison  that 
hardly  any  of  its  detail  is  recognisable.  As  I 
stroll  through  the  narrow,  renovated  streets, 
among  the  hurrying  throng  of  many  breeds,  I 
seem  to  see  the  shadowy  forms  of  friends  long 
dead  mixing  with  the  living.  These  were  the 
men  of  strong  hearts  and  mighty  thews,  whose 
fives  were  devoured  by  the  fiend  who  now  fies 
chained  in  his  concrete  pit.  Why  am  I  afive 
and  quick — probably  the  only  one  left  out  of 
that  band  of  the  reckless  and  the  hot-headed  ? 

Yes,  the  town  is  quite  unrecognisable ;  not 
a  single  house  can  I  identify  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  What  I  take  to  be  the  site  of  the 
old  square  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  was  sown  with  great  heaps  of  sand,  is  now 
a  trimmed  and  garnished  pubfic  promenade,  with 
a  band-stand  and  many  kiosks.  The  surround- 
ing houses  form  a  queer  jumble  ;  old  and  new 
jostle  each  other  and  look  mutually  incon- 
venienced. From  the  backyard  of  a  one- 
storied  building  in  the  Indian  quarter  arise  the 
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lace-like  contours  of  a  temple ;  its  architecture, 
so  far  as  one  can  see,  is  really  beautiful ;  it 
gleams  alabaster-white.  But  the  foundation 
Hnes  bear  no  relation  to  those  of  the  surrounding 
streets,  and  the  contrast  between  its  airy  grace 
and  the  gross,  sullen,  red-tiled  squalor  huddled 
around,  is  painful.  So  far  as  one  can  see  there 
is  no  entrance  to  the  temple  except  through  one 
or  other  of  the  shops  that  ring  it  about.  One 
wonders  what  rites  are  practised  therein ; 
whether  the  precautions  to  ensure  absolute 
privacy  are  devised  to  hide  the  unspeakable 
ritual  of  one  of  those  Eastern  Nature-cults 
which  has  shed,  in  its  passage  down  the 
ages,  all  it  ever  possessed  of  what  we  term 
morahty. 

Here  is  a  venerable  structure,  probably  dating 
from  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  tiles,  the 
pitch  of  the  roof,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  all 
suggest  an  architecture  no  longer  practised. 
Next  to  it  stands  a  tall,  jerry-built  modern 
structure  with  a  double  verandah  and  green- 
shuttered  windows.  On  the  adjoining  site 
grovels  a  tattered  iron  shack  knocked  together 
in  the  bad,  mad,  railway-construction  days.  Its 
disreputable     contours     unmistakably    suggest 
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the  blackguardism  which  reigned  here  in  the 
later  Eighties. 

It  is  Saturday  night,  and  the  brightly  Ht  streets 
are  filled  with  as  motley  a  throng  as  one  would 
see  anywhere  on  earth.  Accompanied  by  a 
troop  of  ghosts  I  stroll  aimlessly  hither  and 
thither.  The  kiosks  are  full ;  so  are  the  bars. 
In  most  of  the  latter  reigns  the  inevitable  bar- 
maid, looking  as  though  she  had  just  arrived 
from  Piccadilly  Circus  in  a  bandbox.  She  has 
yellow  hair — of  the  tint  generally  affected  by 
those  of  her  profession ;  she  leans  across  the 
counter  simpering  at  her  attendant  swains ; 
ever  and  anon  her  raucous  laugh  fills  the  narrow 
street  and  ascends  towards  the  impassive  stars 
between  the  rows  of  beetling  houses.  At  the 
street  corner  stands  a  Portuguese  pohceman, 
robed  -and  cowled  like  a  monk ;  he  suggests  a 
famihar  of  that  Inquisition,  the  last  traces  of 
which  disappeared  with  the  Braganzas.  If  you 
speak  to  him  he  answers  civilly.  He  does  not 
understand  your  question,  nor  you  1.  "eply, 
but  his  courtesy  is  patent.  The  strolhng  crowd 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  men.  By  day  or 
by  night  it  is  but  rarely  one  sees  women  abroad. 

The  moon  is  full ;  the  night  is  calm  and  clear. 
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I  will  take  a  stroll  towards  the  eastern  end  of 
the  town,  where  the  houses  look  as  though  people 
Hved  in  them.  But  the  streets  here  are  ab- 
solutely deserted  ;  hardly  a  window  is  Ht.  The 
silence  and  solitude  are  uncanny.  The  scene 
is  beautiful,  for  the  rich,  dark-hued,  tropical 
vegetation  contrasts  effectively  with  the  white 
walls  ;  over  all  is  the  glamour  of  the  moonshine. 

On  and  on  my  feet  lead  me.  I  turn  to  the 
left  and  come  face  to  face  with  the  old  fortress, 
crowned  with  its  picturesque  Saracenic  castella- 
tion.  One  of  the  sentries  guarding  it  speaks 
a  Httle  Enghsh.  From  him  I  learn  that  the 
building  is  now  used  as  a  magazine.  With  the 
sentry's  permission  I  approach  the  flight  of 
steep,  worn  steps  down  which  I  long,  long  ago 
helped  to  carry  the  dead  body  of  my  friend,  who 
passed  away  within  these  walls. 

Back  through  the  deserted  eastern  streets  I 
wander.  They  are  still  silent  and  deserted. 
Surely  there  must  be  young  men  and  maidens  in 
this  town  of  josthng  extremes. 

Why  is  it  that  no  tingling  guitar  sounds  from 
beneath  any  of  those  balconies  ?     Do  the  Portu- 
guese no  longer  fall  in  love,  or  did  sentiment 
depart  with  Royahsm  ? 
3 
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Next  morning  I  cross  the  reclaimed  swamp 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  villa-covered  ridge,  up 
and  down  which  the  hurrjdng  tram-cars  rumble, 
but  which  I  remember  as  a  jungle  with  a  very 
occasional  clearing.  I  am  seeking  a  grave — the 
grave  of  my  friend.  Strange  to  relate,  I  am 
able  to  find  its  site — that  is  to  say,  approxi- 
mately. It  lies  midway  between  a  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  palms  and  an  old  forest  tree.  We 
tried  to  dig  the  grave  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  but  the  matted  roots  were  in  the  way,  so 
we  dug  it  a  few  yards  of! — nearer  to  the  palms. 
Needless  to  say  all  traces  of  the  mound  have 
disappeared  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  quite  certain, 
within  at  most  a  couple  of  yards,  of  the  spot. 

The  palms  have  markedly  increased  in  size, 
but  the  old  tree,  which  was  doubtless  mature 
when  Vasco  da  Gama  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Bay,  over  four  hundred  years  ago,  does  not 
seem  to  have  altered  so  much  as  a  twig  since 
that  day,  eight-and- thirty  years  ago,  when  my 
tears  fell  fast  on  its  roots.  It  seems  strange  that 
this  spot  is  the  only  one  I  have  been  able  to 
identify  with  certainty.  But  after  all,  a  grave 
is  among  the  most  permanent  of  works  executed 
by  human  hands. 
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A  herd  of  mules  and  donkeys,  in  charge  of  a 
small  Native,  are  grazing  near  the  spot.  A 
call  sounds  from  a  cottage  near,  and  the  boy 
drives  the  animals  down  over  the  very  site  of 
the  grave.  The  words  of  Omar  come  to  my 
mind  : 

They  say  the  lion  and  the  lizard  keep 

The  courts  where  Jamschild  gloried  and  drank  deep ; 

And  Bahram,  that  great  hunter,  the  wild  asa 
Stamps  o'er  his  head,  but  may  not  break  his  sleep. 

My  friend  was  a  great  hunter,  and  it  was  his 
passion  for  shooting  that  led  him  to  his  death. 

The  Delagoa  Directory,  pubhshed  by  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Bayly  &  Co.,  is  a  useful  book.  It  is 
pubhshed  at  the  emporium  of  the  firm,  which 
ornaments  a  corner  of  the  Praca  Mousinho 
d'Albuquerque,  which  is  local  Portuguese  for 
the  square  where  the  perky  kiosks  tempt  the 
thirsty  with  refreshment  and  an  excellent  band 
discourses  cosmopohtan  music  on  certain  nights 
each  week.  Mr.  Bayly,  the  genial  editor  of  the 
Lourenco  Marques  Guardian,  is  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation, and  his  Directory  is  a  lode  that  repays 
working.  From  it  you  will  learn,  inter  alia,  that 
the  town  supports  thirty-six  bond  stores,  twenty- 
seven  commission  agents,  thirty -six  agencies  of 
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fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  twenty-six 
steamship  agencies,  four  banks,  and  seven  clubs. 
These  particulars  show  what  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  business  has  taken  place  on  the  pesti- 
lential sand-spit  of  but  a  few  years  back. 

You  will  also  learn  from  the  well-informed 
Bayly  that  the  machinery  of  government  is 
unwieldy  and  cumbersome — there  appear  to  be 
no  less  than  nine-and-thirty  administrative  de- 
partments, some  of  which  are  subdivided — and 
that  not  only  is  taxation  heavy,  but  its  incidence 
is  complicated  in  the  extreme.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  general  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per 
cent. ;  this  sounds  reasonable  enough,  but  there 
is  besides  a  municipal  impost — something  Hke 
4he  French  octroi — of  5  per  cent,  chargeable 
on  this.  So  far  so  good,  but  there  is  more  to 
come.  A  "  commercial  contribution  '*  of  3 
per  cent,  is  also  levied,  together  with  a  further 
"  municipal  contribution "  of  50  per  cent,  on 
the  latter.  Then  there  are  Hght  dues,  stamp 
dues,  and  other  dues.  The  amount  of  the  latter 
is  not  stated  ;  probably  the  severity  of  their 
assessment  depends  on  whether  or  not  some 
officiars  wife  requires  a  new  hat.  But  these 
taxes  are  only  formidable  to  the  foreigner ;  for 
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importers  of  Portuguese  or  nationalised  goods 
enjoy  a  rebate  of  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bayly  did  not  strike  me  as  posing  as  a 
humorist,  so  one  must,  I  suppose,  take  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  Directory  seriously  : 

**  A  notice  outside  a  store,  a  concert  pro- 
gramme or  ticket,  a  placard  on  a  wall — all  re- 
quire franking  and  stamping.  One  remarkable 
anomaly  is  that  in  calculating  the  stamps 
necessary  on  tickets  of  admission  to  entertain- 
ments, the  Treasury  official  has  to  take  into 
account  the  month  of  the  year  and  the  nationality 
of  the  impresario." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  this  absurdity 
even  in  a  pantomime.    Again  : 

"  Prior  to  opening  business,  account  books 
have  to  be  deposited  in  the  Revenue  Office  for 
stamping  and  initialhng,  the  latter  work  being 
performed  by  the  judge  personally  on  each 
page." 

The  stamping  of  such  books  costs  from  100 
to  300  reis  per  page,  according  to  size,  and  the 
judge  gets  a  further  fee  of  20  reis  for  "rubrica- 
ting "  each  page.  These  fees,  although  heavy, 
are  not  so  crushing  as  might  be  inferred,  for  the 
value  of  the  rei  is  not  great.    To  be  precise,  a 
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hundred  of  them  are  worth,  in  the  aggregate, 
tenpence. 

The  Hcences  required  for  carrying  on  trades 
and  professions  are  very  strangely  graded,  but 
the  taxation  net  is  so  comprehensive  that  few 
can  sHp  through  its  narrow  meshes.  A  doctor, 
an  editor,  or  a  notary  has  to  pay  the  equivalent 
of  £4  10s.  for  a  Hcence  ;  so  has  a  person  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  calUng  whatever  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Accordingly,  a 
tinker,  a  bootblack,  and  a  cobbler  require  to  pay 
Hcence  duty  at  the  same  rate  as  those  belonging 
to  the  learned  professions.  For  a  bar  or  kiosk 
a  Hcence  fee  equal  to  £60  per  annum  has  to  be 
paid  ;  but  if  a  barmaid  be  employed,  the  Hcence 
costs  £100.  Licences  are  also  required  for  what 
the  Directory  euphemistically  terms  "  other  es- 
tabHshments  " — temples  of  an  ancient  cult,  of 
which  Lourenco  Marques  has  no  lack.  Such 
cost  £16  in  the  town  and  £20  in  the  suburbs. 
Over  and  above  the  scheduled  cost  of  all  these 
Hcences  hangs  a  menacing  clause  which  provides 
that  "  extra  fees "  for  "  stamps  and  emolu- 
ments "  have  to  be  paid  in  every  case. 

Lourenco  Marques  swarms  with  government 
officials  ;   it  is  apparently  in  the  strangling  coils 
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of  a  bureaucracy  which  is  mainly  parasitic  and 
largely  useless.  One  can  easily  infer  from  local 
conditions  how  it  is  that  Portuguese  Colonies 
do  not  profit  Portugal.  The  home  taxpayer 
meets  the  bill  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency,  but  any 
profit  that  may  accrue  is  absorbed  by  the 
limpet-horde  of  officials  who,  when  awake  and 
not  engaged  in  taxing  the  foreigner,  are  busily 
employed  in  helping  each  other  to  do  nothing — 
in  the  most  circumlocutory  manner  possible. 

The  administration  of  justice  appears  to  be 
so  unsatisfactory  that  people,  as  a  rule,  put  up 
with  considerable  loss  rather  than  go  to  law. 

The  cost  of  living  at  Lourenco  Marques  is 
considerable.  One  principal  cause  of  this  Hes 
in  the  iniquitous  concessions  granted  by  the 
authorities.  Such  cover  water-supply,  electric 
lighting,  tram  services,  and  telephones.  Con- 
cessions in  respect  of  these  various  services  were 
in  the  first  instance  granted  to  three  Portuguese 
and  one  Frenchman,  but  all  were  acquired  by  a 
British  Company,  "  The  Delagoa  Bay  Developing 
Syndicate."  What  this  syndicate  "  develops  " 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  out,  but  it  certainly 
knows  how  to  charge  exorbitantly  for  what  it 
supphes.     It   has   fixed   the   price   of   lighting 
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electricity  at  2s.  Sd.  per  unit  to  the  general 
public,  while  government  departments  and 
government  officials  pay  only  2^d.  In  regard 
to  water  the  same  principle — or  rather  want  of 
principle — applies.  The  ordinary  consumer  pays 
400  reis  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  the  privileged 
ones  only  100  reis.  The  tram  charges  are  ex- 
cessive in  the  extreme,  and  the  tram-conductor 
in  addition  makes  a  trifle  for  himself  out  of 
strangers  by  reckoning  a  shilUng  to  be  worth 
a  hundred  instead  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  reis, 
and  giving  change  accordingly.  The  telephone 
service  is,  I  am  told,  so  badly  managed  as  to  be 
of  but  little  practical  use. 

I  mounted  many  trams  and  spent  many  reis 
in  traversing  the  Berea,  endeavouring  to  identify 
spots  known  to  me  in  the  old  days.  From  many 
points  of  the  tramway  periphery  I  strolled  out- 
wards, away  from  the  town.  The  objective  of 
such  excursions  was  the  site  of  the  old  Fihbuster 
Camp  of  1874 — the  spot  where  the  Commando 
of  Uitlanders,sent  by  President  Burgers  to  convoy 
ammunition  for  a  projected  attack  on  Secco- 
coeni,  the  Baphedi  Chief,  "  gloried  and  drank 
deep ''  after  it  had  retired  from  the  town  before 
an  ultimatum  from  the  Governor.    For  some 
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days  previously  we  had  been  painting  the  sand- 
spit  a  very  vivid  red.  I  was  the  boy  of  the  party, 
and  can  truthfully  say  that  I  was  the  only  sober 
one  under  Major  McDonald's  command. 

But  I  could  not  find  the  spot ;  the  jungle  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  those  hoary  trees,  whose 
branches  must  have  shuddered  as  the  blast  of 
our  revelry  smote  them,  had  disappeared  even 
more  completely  than  the  revellers,  for  was  not 
one  of  the  latter  surviving  in  my  own  person  ? 
Even  a  fragment  of  the  heel  of  one  of  the  rum- 
bottles  emptied  in  the  course  of  that  Berserk 
carouse  would  have  been  cherished  as  a  precious 
rehc. 


CHAPTER   III 

The  Low  Country — Komati  Poort — Old  hunting  grounds — The 
Crocodile  River — Reminiscence  of  a  rhinoceros — The  desert 
and  the  sown — Waterval  Boven — Pretoria — Paul  Kruger — 
Approach  to  Johannesburg — The  dumps — The  Rand  Club — 
Street  traffic — The  Johannesburg  shops — The  Art  Gallery — 
The  Country  Club 

The  train  for  the  Transvaal  starts  from  Lourenco 
Marques  early  in  the  morning.  Whatever  else 
has  changed  with  the  changing  years  the  typical 
Low  Country  winter  weather  appears  to  have 
remained  unaltered.  This  half-sultry  haze,  so 
characteristic  of  the  wide  stretch  between  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Drakensberg  and  the  sea,  the 
product  of  the  mild,  gentle  wind  streaming  over 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  north-east — ^how 
well  I  remember  it !  How  of t€n  have  I  strained 
my  eyes  from  the  north-western  mountain 
summits,  vainly  endeavouring  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  it  then  shrouded ! 

We  pass  Ressano  Garcia  and  other  sonorously 
named   tin   villages   and   rumble   through   the 
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brown  ridges  of  the  Lebomba  Range,  which  is 
very  low  just  here.  Thence  to  Komati  Poort, 
where  I  mean  to  spend  the  night,  for  I  purpose 
going  on  by  the  goods  train  to-morrow  morning. 
Otherwise  I  should  miss  seeing  the  theatre  of 
some  interesting  experiences  in  the  year  1875, 
for  the  passenger  train  goes  over  most  of  its 
course  through  the  Crocodile  River  Valley  in 
the  darkness. 

Next  morning  the  goods  train  duly  arrives. 
I  am  fortunate  enough  to  find  attached  to  it 
the  medical  officer's  coach  ;  the  kindly  medico 
offers  me  a  seat  therein,  which  I  gladly  accept. 
The  coach,  which  forms  the  tail  of  the  train, 
waggles  consumedly — but  what  of  that  ?  To 
me  this  journey  is  of  the  most  vivid  interest. 
Except  that  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  arid,  the 
landscape  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  those  dimming 
years  which  it  is  at  once  a  sadness  and  a  pleasure 
to  recall.  The  timber  has  not  been  thinned 
out ;  except  for  the  rail-track  the  hand  of  man 
has  here  left  no  defacing  sign.  The  only  thing 
I  miss  is  the  game  ;  just  about  here  it  used  to  be 
especially  plentiful.  But  there  stand  the  thickets 
of  gnarled,  grey-stemmed  deciduous  trees,  their 
twigs  putting  forth  the  first  tender  leafage  of 
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spring.  There  stands  a  grove  of  another  charac- 
ter. The  trees  have  tall,  straight  stems,  which 
are  heavily  groined  ;  the  bark  is  stained  a  vivid 
and  continuous  yellow.  This  pecuUarity  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  some  lichen ;  probably  a 
Parmelia.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  think 
the  colour  was  due  to  fever,  and  would  carefully 
avoid  either  sleeping  near  such  groves  or  passing 
under  the  boughs  before  the  sun  had  drunk  up 
the  dew-fall. 

Not  very  far  from  here  I  lost  my  way  in  an 
exceptionally  dense  haze.  I  had  wounded  a 
bufialo,  and  followed  for  hours  on  its  spoor. 
Suddenly  I  found  that  I  did  not  know  where  I 
was.  I  had  no  water,  having  left  the  camp  in 
a  hurry  when  the  presence  of  the  herd  of  buffalo 
was  reported.  That  night  I  slept  in  a  tree, 
with  the  lions  prowling  beneath  throughout  the 
long  night.  I  had  only  three  cartridges  left. 
My  sleep  was  taken  in  snatches,  for  I  was  pur- 
sued by  ants  from  bough  to  bough. 

Away  to  the  right,  in  the  dim  distance,  I  can 
see  Pretorius  Kop  and  the  Ship  Mountain. 
Between  these  was  one  of  my  favourite  camping- 
places.  To-day  they  are  included  in  the  Sabi 
Game    Beserve,    wherein    none    may    trespass 
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without  incurring  grievous  penalties.  The  Se- 
lati  Railway,  now  being  constructed,  runs  through 
the  Reserve.  It  is  said  that  the  lions,  owing  to 
their  not  being  shot  down,  have  become  em- 
barrassingly fearless  of  man  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  construction  camps. 

To  the  left  springs  that  range  of  naked, 
granite  hills  beyond  which  the  Kaap  Valley  Hes. 
In  the  old  days  I  have  laid  more  than  one  noble 
koodoo  low  in  the  kloofs  lying  between  those 
rocky  ridges.  The  country  then  was  not  so 
arid  ;  in  that  broken  region  several  small  springs 
of  water  were  to  be  found  and  dense  strips  of 
forest  ramified  between  the  naked  rock-areas, 
in  whose  deep  clefts  many  lions  laired.  But 
the  country  lying  between  this  range  and  Pre- 
torius  Kop  was  quite  waterless.  I  can  recall 
various  weary  tramps  undertaken  with  one  or 
other  of  the  fountains  I  had  discovered  as  its 
objective.  Many  a  night  have  I  lain  under  the 
stars  among  these  valleys,  and  gone  to  sleep 
with  the  roaring  of  lions  echoing  round  me  from 
ledge  to  ledge,  leaving  my  Native  boys  to  tend 
the  fire,  turn  about.  Little  then  did  I  dream 
that  I  should  one  day  spin  past  these  granite 
masses  behind  a  snorting  locomotive. 
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At  Hectorspruit  is  to  be  seen  the  first  indica- 
tion that  the  country  is  becoming  productive. 
On  the  platform  lie  a  number  of  boxes  filled 
with  tomatoes  destined  for  the  all-consuming 
maw  of  Johannesburg.  Beside  the  pile  stands 
a  tall,  bronzed  man  in  shirt  sleeves.  His  farm, 
he  tells  me,  lies  "  over  there  " — pointing  to  the 
granite  range.  He  has  no  family,  no  neighbours 
He  grows  a  Httle  fruit  and  breeds  cattle.  Mules 
will  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  horses. 
Yes — an  occasional  lion  strays  out  of  the  Sabi 
Game  Reserve  and  takes  up  its  quarters  in  one 
or  other  of  the  gorges  ;  last  year  he  shot  one. 
Reedbuck  and  an  occasional  koodoo  are  still  to 
be  found.  His  homestead  stands  near  a  small 
fountain ;  no  doubt  one  of  those  in  whose 
vicinity  I  used  to  camp.  On  the  whole  this 
man's  life  must  be  well  worth  the  living.  Better, 
far,  his  freedom  than  the  cramping  existence  of 
those  cooped  up  in  the  sordid  environment  of 
the  average  South  African  town. 

The  line  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  coui'se 
of  the  Crocodile  River.  The  water  is  rarely 
visible,  but  its  bed  is  well  defined  by  the  more 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber  and  the  deeper  green 
of  the  foUage.    The  ground  begins  to  swell  into 
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undulations  on  the  right,  thus  cutting  off  the 
view  of  the  interminable,  lightly -jungled  plains 
lying  to  north  and  east.  We  now  approach  the 
steep-sided  valley  which  the  river  has  carved 
for  itself  through  the  first  plateau  leading  to 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Drakensberg. 

Usually,  when  one  looks  back,  the  things 
recalled  become  magnified.  Here,  however,  I 
find  the  reverse  to  be  the  case  ;  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  country  lying  between  the  Lebomba 
and  the  inland  range  was  so  immense  in  extent. 
The  much-matured  legs  of  to-day  wonder  remi- 
niscently  at  the  prowess  of  those  of  youth.  Is 
it  possible  that  I  used  to  wander  light-heartedly 
from  bound  to  bound  of  this  great  tract,  under- 
taking long  campaigns  with  no  more  baggage 
than  a  water-bottle,  a  cartridge-belt,  and  a 
tobacco-pouch  ? 

At  Kaapmuiden  the  kind  doctor  and  his 
waggly  coach  remain,  so  I  have  to  take  up  my 
quarters  in  a  truck.  Fortunately,  it  is  one  of 
those  designed  to  convey  "  perishables.*'  The 
Hectorspruit  tomatoes  fill  one  end  ;  I,  a  "  perish- 
able "  of  a  different  kind,  the  other.  The 
doctor  has  added  to  my  debt  of  gratitude  by 
lending  me  a  comfortable  cane  arm-chair.     In 
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this  I  sit,  watching  the  scenes  of  my  old  wander- 
ings as  they  open  out  in  changing  panorama  on 
either  hand.  The  mild,  mitigated  sunshine 
floods  the  world,  the  wind  soughs  gently  down 
the  valley,  and  I  make  futile  and  pathetic  efforts 
to  recreate  my  vanished  youth. 

At  last  I  am  enabled  to  recognise  the  spot  I 
have  been  especially  seeking ;  it  lies  among 
those  domed  hillocks  of  granite  a  short  distance 
down  the  river  from  the  Alkmaar  Station.  It 
is  the  site  of  my  old  camp  ;  the  place  where,  in 
April  1875,  I  was  held  up  by  the  flooded  river, 
and  where  I  got  fever.  I  have  told  the  story 
elsewhere,  so  will  not  repeat  it.  How  well  I 
remember  those  crowded  hours — the  building 
of  the  raft,  the  gruesome  business  of  swimming 
through  the  crocodile-infested  reach,  the  great 
black  rhinoceros  which  came  and  sniffed  at  the 
little  patrol  tent  in  the  early  morning,  and  the 
other  huge  brute  which,  much  to  my  embarrass- 
ment, I  came  face  to  face  with  when  stalking 
some  reedbuck.  On  that  occasion  I  was  creep- 
ing round  the  base  of  the  kopje  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  Nelspruit  Station  stands  to-day,  and 
suddenly  found  myself  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  creature—"  plunged  in  prehistoric  thought." 
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It  was  on  the  actual  spot  where  the  station  is 
built  that  that  armour-plated  anachronism  stood 
in  its  mood  of  vicious  stupidity  on  that  long-past 
April  day.  I  wonder  where. the  creature's  un- 
gainly bones  are  lying,  and  to  whose  rifle  they 
fell. 

On  we  speed,  the  mountains  on  either  side 
growing  from  pygmies  to  giants ;  the  river 
foaming  down  its  deepening  gorge,  which  is 
strewn  with  Titanic  boulders.  We  leave  the 
valley  of  the  Crocodile,  and  enter  that  of  Eland's 
Spruit.  Here  is  a  country  which  should  be 
magnificently  productive.  It  is  a  land  goodly 
to  the  eye  and  full  of  rich  promise ;  hot,  no 
doubt,  in  summer,  but  probably  not  unhealthy. 
Here  lie  wide,  arable  plains  just  beginning  to  fall 
under  servitude  of  the  plough.  Farm-houses 
and  fruit-orchards  grow  frequent ;  pineapple 
plantations  and  cornfields  mark  the  growing 
dominance  of  the  husbandman.  Around  it  all, 
in  the  mellowing  distance,  the  soft-contoured 
mountains  dream  in  the  golden,  cloudless  at- 
mosphere. 

Yes — the  desert  has  given  place  to  the  sown, 
and  my  dream  of  other  days  has  folded  its  wings 
and  melted  into  that  filmy  haze  which  eternally 
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broods   over   the   wooded   plains   of   the   Low 
Country. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  reach  Waterval  Onder  just  at  sunset,  and 
then  commence  ascending  by  that  complicated 
system  of  loops  and  curves  with  which  en- 
gineering skill  has  conquered  the  steep  and 
frowning  Drakensberg.  Here  the  course  strongly 
suggests  that  leading  up  to  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel  from  the  Swiss  side.  Darkness  falls 
before  we  reach  the  top.  The  view  down  the 
tremendous  gorge  from  which  we  have  emerged 
is  almost  terrible  in  its  Titanic  grandeur  and 
gloom. 

The  air  at  Waterval  Boven  strikes  chill  after 
that  of  the  Low  Country.  We  have  to  wait 
several  hours  at  the  station  for  the  arrival  of 
the  passenger  train.  Here  I  met  with  the  only 
trace  of  incivility  experienced  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  trip.  The  small  waiting-room  was 
occupied  by  a  woman  and  a  young  baby.  The 
woman  was  unwell,  so  her  husband  made  her 
up  a  sort  of  bed  on  the  floor.  Naturally  I  had 
to  leave  the  apartment  for  the  use  of  this  family. 
My  clothing  was  thin,  and  the  wind  turned 
more  and  more  chilly.    There  was  a  large  and 
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well-lighted  office  close  by,  with  any  amount  of 
available  room.  I  asked  permission  to  stand 
in  the  room  near  the  door,  but  was  met  by  a 
churlish  refusal.  The  man  guilty  of  this  quite 
gratuitous  unkindness  was  not  the  station- 
master,  but  the  inspector.  After  some  time 
another  officer  entered  and  opened  a  door  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  same  room.  He  very 
kindly  invited  me  to  enter,  and  I  most  gratefully 
accepted  his  invitation. 

Anon  the  labouring  engine,  with  its  load  of 
heavy  passenger  coaches,  struggles  up  the  steep 
inchne  and  pantingly  enters  the  station-area. 
It  is  indeed  a  comforting  experience  to  be  able 
to  take  possession  of  a  warm,  well-lit  compart- 
ment, and  to  sink  to  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  a 
long  and  exciting  day,  as  the  train  again  starts 
and  hurries  westward  through  the  darkness. 

The  air  of  spring  is  chill  in  the  early  morning 
as  we  gaze,  from  the  platform  of  the  hurrying 
train,  over  the  arid  upland  plains  of  the  Eastern 
Transvaal.  Arid,  indeed,  they  are  ;  bleak,  also, 
and  almost  forbidding  in  their  monotony  under 
the  growing  hght  of  day,  for  the  chill  winds  of 
September  have  killed  what  Httle  verdure  hap- 
pened to  survive  the  winter. 
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On  we  hurry,  flinging  the  dun-coloured  miles 
behind  us,  forty  to  the  hour.  Anon  the  brown, 
stone-crested  ridges  between  which  Pretoria 
Hes — as  though  in  a  trough  of  the  sea — surge 
up  in  our  course.  Cunningly  we  thread  our 
way  among  these.  Then,  within  a  few  exciting 
seconds,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  opens  out 
before  us.  For  some  hundreds  of  yards  before 
we  reach  the  station  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  line  is  cumbered  with  almost  incredible 
masses  of  scrapped  iron-work. 

My  first  recollections  of  Pretoria  date  from 
the  early  Seventies.  It  was  then  a  widely- 
scattered  hamlet,  every  street,  garden,  and 
building-lot  of  which  appeared  to  be  fenced  with 
bushes  of  the  pink  monthly  rose.  At  each  side 
of  every  broad  thoroughfare  was  an  open  fur- 
row, along  which  crystal-clear  water  hlted  and 
gleamed.  Not  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
amphitheatre  of  hills  in  which  the  scattered 
town  lay,  wild  game  of  many  varieties  roamed 
in  vast  herds.  I  recollect  seemg  a  wagon  stand- 
ing on  the  market-square,  on  the  tilt  of  which 
the  fresh  skin  of  a  large,  black-maned  Hon  was 
spread  out  to  dry.  In  those  days  President 
Burghers — a  man  whose  high  gifts  only  unfitted 
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him  for  the  duties  of  adequately  ruling  his 
Calvinistic  subjects — held  sway.  At  that  halcyon 
period  South  Africa  had  no  pohtics — nor  did  it 
contain  a  milHonaire  or  a  motor  car.  Every 
one  was  ridiculously  poor,  but  was  happily 
unaware  of  it. 

The  city  is,  for  South  Africa,  immense  in 
extent.  Streets  stretch  out  Uke  tentacles  around 
the  bases  of  the  hills  ;  houses  are  springing  up 
far  and  near.  The  erven,  or  building-lots,  are 
large,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  is  a  plen- 
tiful water-supply.  Consequently,  almost  every 
house,  except  those  quite  new,  has  a  garden. 

At  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Church  Square. 
Across  the  latter  the  two  large  piles  of  PubHc 
Buildings — the  one-time  Raadzaal  or  Hall  of 
Parhament — and  that  in  which  the  Public  De- 
partments are  temporarily  housed,  gaze  dis- 
consolately at  each  other.  They  seem  to  reaHse 
that  their  day  is  done — that  the  lordly  pile, 
the  Uvid  beginnings  of  which  are  visible  on  the 
height  overlooking  the  city  from  the  north,  will 
soon  supersede  them.  In  the  square  itself  a  big 
work  is  in  progress.  A  terraced  plcasaunce  is 
here  being  created  at  a  cost  of  some  £16,000. 

Down  the  street  leading  westward  from  the 
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square  stands  the  house  in  which  Paul  Kruger 
lived.  The  stone  Uons  still  guard  the  stoep  on 
which  the  old  ruler  used  to  sit,  with  pipe  and 
cofiee-cup,  expounding  to  all  and  sundry  his 
forceful,  homespun  philosophy.  A  lot  of  history 
has  been  made  on  that  stoep.  If  those  stone 
lions  could  speak,  they  might  tell  of  things  worth 
the  hearing.  In  the  days  before  the  war,  what 
gatherings  have  there  not  been  around  the  arm- 
chair of  that  rugged,  masterful  man  amongst 
men  ?  Countesses  and  concession-hunters,  sol- 
diers and  diplomatists,  globe-trotters  with  patent 
sedatives  to  still  the  gathering  storm,  and  flat- 
terers as  false  as  Judas.  To  this  shrine  came 
many  a  pilgrim  from  the  "  Back- Veld  " — old 
hunters  clad  in  veldschoens  and  game-skin 
breeches,  who  honoured  the  "  Herr  President  " 
only  less  than  the  Lord  Almighty  himself.  And 
in  the  circle  of  wagging  tongues  sat  the  old  man, 
immovable  from  his  purpose  as  a  rock  amid 
the  lapping  waves.  It  took  an  earthquake  to 
bring  him  down.  There  are  few,  whatever  their 
political  opinions  may  be,  who  can  pass  that 
house  without  their  heart-beats  quickening. 

The  groves  of  Pretoria  echo  with  the  wails  of 
the  civil  servants  transferred  here    to  furnish 
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the  administrative  skull  of  the  South  African 
Union  with  the  requisite  brains.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  house-accommodation  is  their  princi- 
pal grievance.  This  matter,  however,  will  soon 
be  adjusted.  From  the  rate  at  which  buildings 
are  being  erected,  I  should  say  that  houses  will 
before  long  be  a  drug  in  the  market. 

Government  House,  one  of  Mi'.  Herbert 
Baker's  most  lordly  creations,  stands  on  the 
eastern  spur  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  new 
Public  Offices  are  being  built.  Lord  Gladstone 
is  away  in  the  far  north,  and  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Murray  are  in  residence.  Sir  George  has  come 
to  South  Africa  to  endeavour  to  adjust  the 
financial  relations  between  the  various  States 
forming  the  Union.  The  house,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds,  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  and  commands  a  wide  view 
northward.  From  its  stoep  I  can  trace  the 
ribbon  of  road  along  which  I  journeyed  in  an 
ox- wagon  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  the  first 
gold  discoveries  drew  the  adventurous  north- 
ward hke  a  magnet. 

The  Johannesbm'g  train  ghdes  up  the  long 
valley  leading  to  the  high  plateau  on  the  other 
side  of  which  Witwatersrand,  "  The  Ridge  of  the 
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White  Waters,"  lies.  At  the  base  of  many  a 
stony  kopje  on  either  side  of  our  course  may  be 
seen  the  circular  enclosures  of  stone  marking 
the  sites  of  once-populous  villages.  These  kopjes 
once  ran  red  with  blood,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  one-time  villages  were  wiped  out  of  existence, 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  the  Mantatees — the  warriors  forming  the 
horde  of  that  female  Attila,  Ma  'Ntatisi,  chief- 
tainess  of  the  Bathlokua,  who  were  driven  from 
their  country  near  the  source  of  the  Vaal  River 
during  the  first  blast  of  that  storm  raised  by 
Tshaka,  the  Zulu  king.  So  ferocious  was  this 
horde  that  it  came  to  be  known  among  such 
Bantu  tribes  as  survived  as  the  "  Amadhlongwe,'* 
or  "  those  who  rage  hke  mad  dogs.'* 

Bleak  and  dreary  the  upland  plains  lie  in  the 
chilled  sunshine.  One  might  almost  think  that 
rain  had  not  fallen  for  years,  so  parched  is  the 
vegetation.  Miles  away,  ahead,  several  snow- 
white  eminences  appear  above  the  undulating 
horizon ;  they  strongly  resemble  those  Alpine 
summits  one  sees  when  approaching  Switzerland 
from  the  north — only  that  here  it  is  plains,  not 
mountains  that  intervene.  These,  I  am  told, 
are    the    mining    "  dumps " — heaped    detritus 
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which  has  passed  through  stamp-mill  and 
cyanide  tank,  leaving  behind  the  gold  with 
which  it  was  impregnated. 

In  this  relation  I  am  reminded  of  a  story.  It 
is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  a  successful  mine- 
owner  and  his  wife  were  on  their  way  to  Switzer- 
land, in  the  course  of  a  grand  tour.  When  the 
white  peaks  of  the  Alps  loomed  up  the  lady  said 
to  her  husband  : 

*'  Ach,  Jacob !  look  at  the  beautiful  dumps. 
Don't  they  remind  you  of  home  ?  " 

A  greyish-brown  haze  gradually  grows  ahead 
and  to  our  right.  This  is  the  reek  from  the 
furnaces,  rendered  heavy  and  chnging  by  the 
dew-fall  of  last  night.  Anon  the  tall,  black 
smoke-stacks  arise,  each  sending  forth  its  dark- 
brown  serpent,  which  writhes  into  the  general 
cloud.  Dump  after  dump  looms  ghostly  through 
the  vapour,  every  one  with  its  smoke-stack  and 
soaring  head-gear,  the  latter  surmounted  by  a 
pair  of  large  wheels.  Ever  and  anon  these 
whirl,  the  units  of  each  pair  taking  opposite 
directions,  as  one  "  skep  "  is  wound  up,  full  of 
ore,  and  the  other  sinks  back  empty  to  the 
depths. 

We  are  now  on  one  of  the  fringes  of  the  famed 
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Rand,  which  is  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  feverish  centre  of  physical  energy  in  the 
world. 

The  shanties — one  could  hardly  call  them 
houses — are  more  and  more  thickly  sown  on 
either  side  of  the  track  along  which  we  speed. 
Here  and  there  the  hvid  iron  structures  crowd 
together  into  an  unlovely  village,  huddled  among 
the  dumps,  smoke-stacks,  and  head-gears.  How 
smothering  the  dust  from  these  dumps  must  be 
when  the  wind  is  strong — as  it  often  must  be  on 
this  high  watershed.  As  we  advance  the  houses 
become  more  and  more  crowded,  but  the  mass 
is  leavened  by  improved  architecture  and  plan- 
tations. 

Masses  of  scrapped  iron-work  are  much  in 
evidence,  expensive  machinery  worn  out  and 
flung  aside  as  carelessly  as  the  disease-raddled 
bodies  of  those  who  but  yesterday  handled  it. 
Germiston  passed,  we  speed  along  past  mine 
after  mine  until  Jeppe's  Town  is  reached. 
Before  us,  out  of  a  sea  of  crowded  roofs,  looms 
a  confusion  of  sky-scrapers,  their  hugeness 
dwarfing  everything  else  within  sight.  We 
ghde  through  Doornfontein.  Here  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  rail- track  separated  the 
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architectural  slieep  from  the  goats,  for  on  the 
right  Hes  a  multitude  of  villas,  and  on  the  left 
a  hmitless,  confused  mass  of  slums  and  shacks. 
For  a  space  we  sink  into  a  cutting.  Soon  after 
emerging  from  this  we  slow  down  and  stop  at 
Park  Station.  We  have  arrived  at  the  heart 
of  the  Golden  City  ;  we  have  entered  within 
the  gates  of  the  giant  that  insolently  boasts  of 
having  bound  the  rest  of  South  Africa  to  its 
chariot  wheels. 

A  cab  takes  me  to  the  Rand  Club,  through 
streets  of  stately  shops  ;  amid  traffic  bewildering 
in  its  variety  and  mass.  Up  and  down  the  tall 
tram-cars  ghde — tram-cars  which,  compared  with 
those  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  are  of 
Dreadnought  dimensions.  Along  the  covered 
sidewalks  a  busy  throng  presses.  Early  as  the 
hour  is,  many  women,  dressed  to  the  top-notch 
of  the  latest  fashions,  are  to  be  seen. 

The  Rand  Club  is  an  immense  stone  pile, 
many  stories  high.  Inside  it  is  a  nightmare  of 
superfluous  ornamentation.  Above,  the  vesti- 
bule, on  the  first  floor,  the  wide  landing  of  which 
is  reached  by  double  stairway — on  either  section 
of  which  men  might  walk  six  abreast.  The 
landing  is  flanked  by  soaring  pillars  of  imitation 
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porphyry ;  these  are  too  crowded,  and  far  too 
big  even  for  their  Cyclopean  environment. 
Corinthian  capitals  jostle  each  other  on  every 
side.  It  is  an  abode  for  giants,  with  the  details 
too  much  crowded  together.  It  is  a  megalo- 
maniac's dream  reaUsed  ;  it  is  barbaric.  Titanic  ; 
as  exaggerated  as  the  wealth  of  those  magnates 
who  planned  it — and  fled. 

However,  the  place  is  comfortable,  if  somewhat 
inartistic  and  very  expensive.  From  my  room, 
to  the  vicinity  of  which  I  soared  in  a  noiseless 
lift,  I  can  look  forth  over  intersecting  hnes  of 
streets,  all  filled  with  ceaseless  and  hurrying 
traffic.  Away  beyond  the  limits  of  the  massed 
roofs  the  eye  can  just  discern  the  outhnes  of 
dumps,  smoke-stacks,  and  wheel-crowned  head- 
gears. Beneath  the  vapour-haze  that  half- 
shrouds  these  is  the  Une  of  the  Main  Reef — 
that  aeon-ancient  crack  in  the  earth's  surface 
from  between  whose  now  fast-closed  Hps  came 
the  breath  that  called  into  being  this  giant  stone 
mushroom  of  which  I  temporarily  occupy  a  cell, 
and  these  bewildering  rows  of  mushrooms  sur- 
rounding it. 

I  wander  forth  down  Commissioner  Street, 
past  the  "  Corner  House,"  the  Standard  Bank, 
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the  Stock  Exchange,  and  many  another  ex- 
aggerated human  ant-hill  throbbing  with  energy. 
It  is  all  a  gloomy  inferno  of  stone — a  series  of 
linked  Babylon-towers  of  masonry  heaped  me- 
nacingly against  the  almost  obliterated  heavens. 
Around  the  bases  of  these  mammoth  structures 
hurry  the  Httle  human  creatures  who  so  sedu- 
lously worship  the  capricious  god  of  whom  every 
one  of  these  structures  is  a  shrine.  Men  rush 
out  of  one  of  these,  hurry  down  the  sidewalk, 
dart  across  the  street  and  enter  another.  Va- 
pour-driven cars  and  coughing  motor-cycles 
speed  up  and  down.  A  huge  automobile  glides, 
hooting  furiously,  down  the  street  and  halts 
close  to  where  I  stand.  In  it  sits  a  portly  man 
wearing  a  fur-trimmed  overcoat  and  smoking  a 
big  cigar.  Arrogance  seems  to  exude  from  him, 
to  be  as  evident  as  the  petrol  fumes  his  monstrous 
car  gives  off.  Surely  this  must  be  the  much- 
caricatured  Hoggenheimer  with  whom  Mr.  Boon- 
zaaier  has  made  us  all  famihar.  Another  car 
halts  near  me  ;  in  it  sit  three  ladies,  swathed  in 
silken  wraps  and  closely  veiled.  Among  the 
dozens  of  automobiles  that  pass  within  a  few 
seconds,  hardly  two  are  of  the  same  type. 
Only  one  quality  appears  to  be  common  to  the 
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men  and  the  macliines — both  are  in  a  hurry. 
To  my  stimulated  fancy  these  people  all  seem 
to  be  pursuing  or  pursued — pursuing  the  ignis 
f  atuus  of  gold  or  pursued  by  the  spectre  of  ruin. 

This  locality  bears  the  same  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  Johannesburg  as  the  "  City  "  bears 
to  London.  It  is  the  citadel  of  wealth  and 
power,  the  stronghold  of  that  potent  half- 
dozen  men  who  manipulated  in  milhons  when 
the  Rand  was  young.  These  men  and  their 
milhons  are  now  no  longer  here,  but  they  still 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  "  control  "  through 
their  respective  lieutenants.  The  latter  still 
play  a  kind  of  chess  with  each  other,  in  which 
the  various  pieces  are  gold  mines,  and  the 
counters  representing  stakes  are  the  interests 
of  outside  shareholders.  These  counters,  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  often  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  they  tend  to  lose  weight  in  transit.  In  the 
end  they  tend  to  become  so  attenuated  as  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  valueless. 

From  the  shadow  of  the  oppressive  sky- 
scrapers I  cross  the  market-square,  and  wander 
up  and  down  the  ways  of  commerce.  It  is 
necessary  to  pause  and  take  thought  at  every 
crossing,  for  the  traffic  is  highly  dangerous — 
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especially  to  tlie  pedestrian  who  happens  to  be 
a  stranger.  Street  accidents  have  become  so 
common  at  Johannesburg  that  they  are  re- 
garded as  mere  unimportant  detail.  The  motor 
ambulance,  conveying  some  mutilated  victim 
to  hospital,  may  be  frequently  met.  Trams, 
automobiles,  and  miscellaneous  vehicles  pass  to 
and  fro  in  streams,  from  which  rills  break  off 
to  flow  round  corners.  Most  dangerous  of  all 
are  the  motor-cycles — coughing,  fiend-driven 
contraptions  which  appear  to  be  restrained  by 
no  speed  limit.  At  each  of  the  principal  cross- 
ings stands  a  poUceman,  autocratically  swaying 
the  wheeled  legions. 

The  Johannesburg  shops  are,  I  should  say, 
among  the  most  attractive  in  the  world.  Go 
into  one  of  the  larger,  and  you  might  imagine 
yourself  in  Regent  Street  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
If,  in  search  of  impressions,  you  pause  and  gaze 
through  the  doorway  of  one,  you  will  meet  the 
steady,  disdainful  regard  of  some  sHm-figured, 
graceful  goddess  of  the  counter.  Overcome  by 
a  sense  of  subjective  un worthiness,  you  beat  a 
hurried  retreat ;  the  scorn  of  that  young  woman, 
were  you  to  attempt  to  explain  that  you  are 
merely  a  humble   inquirer  into  economic  con- 
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ditions,  and  not  a  customer  for  her  sumptuous 
and  expensive  wares,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  Hghtly 
faced. 

Fright  makes  you  thirsty,  so  you  dash  for  a 
tea-shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
narrowly  escaping  dismemberment  on  the  way. 
The  cup  of  tea  refreshes  you,  so  you  stroll 
farther,  wondering  why  you  have  been  charged 
sixpence  for  it,  instead  of  threepence,  which  is  the 
universal  charge  elsewhere  in  South  Africa. 

Bent  on  adventure,  you  stroll  on  to  a  less 
congested  locahty.  A  sohd-looking  building, 
unpretentious  and  in  excellent  architectural 
taste,  looms  ahead.  It  is  a  feast  to  the  eye  after 
the  wild  riot  of  sky-scrapers  from  which  you 
have  recently  escaped.  This  is  the  building  in 
which  is  housed  the  School  of  Mines.  It  also 
is  the  temporary  home  of  the  Johannesburg 
Art  Collection. 

Here,  among  these  beautiful  creations,  one 
is  swung  so  rapidly  from  the  crass,  crude 
material  to  the  sublimed  ideal,  that  the  contrast 
is  almost  painful.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
effect  of  this  oasis  of  beauty  on  its  environment 
of  undiscerning  desert  ?  The  collection  is  an 
eclectic    one — more    especially   as   regards   the 
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French  section.  Nineteen-twentieths — possibly 
ninety -nine  hundredths — of  the  Johannesburgers 
probably  do  not  know  Puvis  de  Chavannes  from 
Pye  Chavasse ;  but  what  of  that  ?  The  hun- 
dredth lonely  soul  may  occasionally  steal  to  this 
shrine  and  reconvince  itself  of  the  existence  of 
the  eternal  verities.  The  lovely  mannerisms  of 
Albert  Moore,  the  strength  and  tenderness  of 
Rodin,  the  compelling  force  of  Mancini — from 
these  one's  spirit  may  drink  refreshment  and 
revive  drooping  faith.  To  Mrs.  Lionel  PhilUps, 
whose  artistic  taste  and  energy  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  collection,  and  to  Sir  Hugh  Lane, 
who  selected  most  of  the  works,  the  respectful 
gratitude  of  at  least  one  visitor  is  tendered. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Van  Wouw  to  the 
statuary  section  are  most  important.  There  is 
an  infinite  pathos  in  his  ''President  Kruger  in 
Europe."  The  old,  broken  man,  lying  back  in 
his  arm-chair,  with  the  great  Bible  open  upon 
his  knees.  He  is  studying  the  Word  of  that  God 
he  served  faithfully  according  to  his  hghts,  and 
striving,  hke  Job  of  Uz,  to  trace  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  through  the  darkness  that  has  fallen  on 
his  Hfe.  Excellent,  too,  are  the  statues  of  the 
South  African  Natives.  Perhaps  more  than  in 
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the  case  of  the  others  is  the  figure  of  the  Hunting 
Bushman  full  of  tense  vitality. 

We  will  take  the  tram  and  journey  to  the  top 
of  the  Parktown  Ridge.  It  is  mostly  there  that 
the  magnates  have  built  their  palaces.  The 
tram-line  follows  more  or  less  the  course  of  the 
old  Pretoria  Road,  along  which  I,  a  boy,  jour- 
neyed in  an  ox-wagon  in  the  early  Seventies. 
As  you  ghde  to  the  top  a  shock  of  pleasure 
smites  you.  From  your  feet  rolls  away  a  wood- 
land expanse,  miles  in  width  and  stretching 
almost  to  infinity.  The  farther  Hmit  is  shrouded 
in  a  low-lying  haze,  over  which  the  distant 
Magahesberg  Range  hes  clear  against  the  horizon. 
To  our  left  is  a  deep  valley,  also  well  wooded ; 
among  its  boskage  the  white  walls  of  many  a 
villa  gleam.  We  are  now  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge — the  great  watershed  over  six  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  but  which  is  approached 
from  the  southern  side  over  a  slope  so  gradual, 
that  the  height  is  not  realised.  The  road  is  cut 
through  that  vein  which  was  heaved  groaning 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  the  tortured  earth, 
when  the  great  cataclysm  happened  that  dipped 
the  sea-bottom  now  known  as  the  Main  Reef 
to  its  present  angle. 
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After  returning  by  tram  to  the  vicinity  of 
Braamfontein  we  will  take  the  Auckland  Park 
car  and  run  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
where  lie  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Country 
Club.  The  lawn  on  which  the  Club  House 
stands  is  almost  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
varied  timber ;  in  front  of  it  is  a  large  lake, 
which  is  wooded  to  the  margins  and  peopled  by 
stately  swans,  both  black  and  white.  These, 
like  the  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake,  float 
double,  swan  and  shadow,  on  the  almost  glass- 
like surface.  Wrapped  in  its  swathes  of  sombre 
woodland,  in  which  the  pine,  gum,  and  willow 
are  in  evidence,  this  lake  might  be  in  some  for- 
gotten environment  where  the  foot  of  man 
seldom  treads.  Yet  within  little  more  than  a 
stone's  throw  of  its  quietness — its  artful  simula- 
tion of  untouched  nature — stands  an  expensive 
row  of  automobiles,  waiting  for  the  crowd  of 
highly  conventional  men  and  women  who  have 
come  hither  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  amuse- 
ment. For  this  is  the  playground  of  Johannes- 
burg's rich  and  leisured  class.  Within  the 
ample  grounds  are  golf  Hnks,  seven  tennis  courts, 
swimming  baths,  croquet  lawns,  and,  in  fact, 
conveniences  and  appliances  for  almost  every 
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game   and   pastime  indulged    in    by    civilised 
man. 

The  wide  stoep  of  the  Club  House  is  crowded 
with  ladies  beautifully  clad  and  coified ;  so  are 
the  sitting-rooms.  The  hum  of  conversation 
and  the  clatter  of  teacups  give  that  strange 
phonetic  effect  noticeable  when  one  is  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  absolute  strangers. 
Every  close  environment  that  contains  more 
than  a  dozen  human  beings  who  are  accustomed 
to  associate  together  has  a  sound  and  colour  of 
its  own — a  suggestiveness,  a  something  dis- 
tinctive which,  although  quite  real,  may  be 
elusive.  What  is  here  suggested  ?  what  idea 
emanates  from  this  crowd  of  many  women  and 
few  men — the  former  so  gaily  and  tastefully 
dressed  ?  I  think  it  is  pseudo-supercihousness. 
Most  of  these  people  were  not  born  to  the 
purple  of  wealth  ;  luxury  is  new  to  them.  They 
are  endeavouring  to  Uve  up  to  their  wardrobes 
and  their  automobiles,  and  the  effort  makes 
them  self-conscious.  Their  superciHousness  is 
a  mask. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

The  Golden  City — Sky-sorapers — Continued  building — Prospects 
of  the  mining  industry — Expert  opinion — Theories  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  banket — FalUng-off  of  the 
grade — Labour,  white  and  black — Profits  on  ore  milled — 
Holes  as  assets 

The  size  of  this  Golden  City,  the  mass  of  this 
Titanic  aggregation  of  marts  and  dwelHngs 
which  has,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been 
piled  on  what  I  remember  as  the  lonely,  silent 
Ridge  of  the  White  Waters,  fills  me  with  some- 
thing hke  dismay.  Does  the  strange  industry 
which  called  this  abounding  efflorescence  of 
masonry  into  being  promise  sufficient  duration 
to  warrant  such  an  enormous  development  ? 
If  not,  surely  the  world  has  never  seen  such  a 
wastage  of  energy,  such  a  monument  of  futility. 
For  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  money 
that  paid  for  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
these  buildings  did  not  come  from  the  Main 
Reef,  nor  yet  from  its  one-time  so  rich  "  leaders." 
Rather  did  it  come  from  the  pockets  of  those 
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who  paid  enormous  prices  for  acres  of  scrip — ^in 
many  instances  not  worth  the  ink  used  by  the 
directors  in  signing  the  share  certificates.  The 
men  who  built  Johannesburg  are  those  who 
bought  "  Coronation  Syndicates "  at  £3,000, 
**  SalHes  "  at  £9,  and — but  I  will  refrain  from 
bringing  sad  memories  to  such  of  my  readers  as 
may  have  been  victimised. 

It  is  a  somewhat  significant  circumstance  that 
most  of  the  early  Randlords — the  great  barons 
of  the  Nineties — have  retired  to  baronial  halls 
or  brand-new  palaces  in  the  more  favoured 
portions  of  southern  England,  in  Park  Lane,  or 
on  the  Continent.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  most  expensive  piles  of  masonry 
existing  on  the  Rand  have  been  erected  by  those 
distinguished  absentees.  Well,  if  I  had  sold 
enough  "  Coronations  '*  or  "  Salhes  '*  at  the  top 
prices  reached  by  shares  in  these  concerns  of 
gruesome  memory,  possibly  I  might,  in  a  fit  of 
expansiveness,  have  put  up  a  sky-scraper  too. 
When  the  cuttle-fish  wants  to  escape  he  throws 
out  a  screen  of  opaque  fluid  ;  why  should  not  an 
escaping  magnate — who  might  in  this  relation 
be  termed  a  scuttle-fish — throw  up  a  screen  of 
masonry  to  cover  his  retreat  1 
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Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  money  of  the 
pillaged  investor — he  who  grasped  the  tail  of 
every  wild  cat  within  his  reach  as  it  dangled 
from  the  spoof-tree  bough — paid  for  these  and 
for  most  other  important  buildings,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  now,  when  the  wild 
cat  mews  in  vain,  building  is  still  going  on  at  a 
really  considerable  rate  ?  This  question  I  can- 
not attempt  to  answer.  But  experience  shows 
that  shrewd  business  men  often  take  very  short 
views.  It  is  no  longer  the  money  of  the  specu- 
lator that  is  being  spent  on  the  Rand — that  is 
to  say,  the  share  speculator — it  is  the  money 
which  is  the  actual  produce  of  the  mines — the 
wages  spent  by  those  employed  in  gold-getting 
and  the  subsidiary  industries. 

This  is,  of  course,  more  in  the  nature  of 
legitimate  business,  but  the  all-important  ques- 
tion to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  relating  to 
the  probable  duration  of  the  reserve  of  payable 
ore,  for  when  that  dechnes,  so  will  wages.  It  is, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  are  rapidly  nearing  a  period  when  a 
large  number  of  mines  which  now  pay  dividends 
will  pay  such  no  longer,  and  when  the  mines  that 
may  still  be  productive  will  show  a  decreased 
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and  decreasing  output.  I  discussed  this  question 
with  many  people — wdth  mine-managers,  en- 
gineers, magnates,  editors,  and  others.  The  view 
I  have  indicated  was  held  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  practical  men ;  with  hardly  a  notable 
exception  such  were  pessimistic.  On  the  other 
hand  the  magnates  and  editors  were  optimistic. 
When  I  endeavoured  to  eUcit  the  grounds  of  the 
hope  that  was  in  them,  they  babbled  o'  cheap 
labour  and  improved  drills  that  still  had  to  be 
invented. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the 
main  development  of  Johannesburg  was  paid 
for  with  money  captured  from  the  outside  in- 
vestor, and  that  no  more  money  from  that  once 
generous  source  is  to  be  looked  for ;  I  fancy 
the  most  incorrigible  optimist  will  admit  this. 
Johannesburg,  as  a  business  community,  has  for 
the  future  to  depend  solely  upon  the  output  of 
gold,  and  its  continued  expansion  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ouptut  is  going  to  increase, 
or  at  least  maintain  its  present  level.  The 
continued  buildmg  and  the  general  expansion  of 
commerce  is  as  certainly  based  upon  this  assump- 
tion as  a  railway  track  is  based  upon  the  per- 
manent way.     It  does  not  require  an  engineer 
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to  prove  to  you  that  if  the  permanent  way  gives 
out  the  train  using  the  track  will  be  wrecked. 

Sir  WilHam  Butler — that  fiery,  fearless,  and 
inconvenient  man  with  the  clear-seeing  eyes 
and  the  trenchant  pen — foretold  the  probability 
of  this  serious  falUng  off  in  the  quahty  of  the  ore 
— which  so  many  know  of  but  so  few  admit — 
some  six  years  ago.  He  quotes  a  statement 
made  by  a  Mr.  Seymour — evidently  a  clear- 
sighted man — as  far  back  as  1899  : 

"  .  .  .  that  the  reef  at  Witwatersrand  at  certain 
depths  was  neither  in  yield  of  gold  or  in  working 
faciUties  what  it  had  been.  The  reef  is  more 
difficult  to  work.  The  yield  of  the  banket  is 
poorer.  There  is  more  labour,  less  profit.  It 
is  not  from  lack  of  labour  alone,  as  compared 
with  the  pre-war  days,  that  the  mines  have 
suffered  of  late.  It  is  that  there  must  be  more 
drilUng  with  less  result. *' 

It  would,  of  course,  be  preposterous  on  my 
part  to  have  any  opinion  upon  such  a  question 
as  this,  were  it  not  that  the  forecast  I  have 
ventured  to  give  was  practically  in  accord  with 
the  opinions  of  all  but  an  inconsiderable  minority 
of  the  practical  men  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
question.    These  opinions  are  not,  as   a  rule, 
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openly  expressed.  Engineers  and  mine-mana- 
gers live  and  flourish  largely,  if  not  solely,  by 
favour  of  the  "  Corner  House  "  and  those  other 
tabernacles  of  finance  from  which  "  control '' 
is  exercised;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  deliberately  ruin  themselves  by 
indulging  in  unseasonable  outbursts  of  incon- 
venient fact.  However,  occasionally  one  hears 
a  candid  professional  opinion  voiced.  For  in- 
stance, that  of  Mr.  F.  Hellman,  a  consultmg 
engineer  of  large  experience  who  spent  many 
years  on  the  Rand.  He  gave  evidence  before 
the  Mining  Industries  Commission  of  1907 ; 
you  will  find  it  on  page  1,397,  Part  IV.,  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence : 

"  If  you  take  one  of  the  deep  levels,  you  have 
your  work  cut  out  to  reduce  working  costs  to 
pay  interest  on  the  actual  hard  cash  put  into 
the  mine.  .  .  ." 

On  being  asked  as  to  whether  his  opinion 
referred  only  to  the  mines  of  the  East  Rand 
Proprietary  Group,  or  to  the  Rand  generally, 
Mr.  Hellman  rephed : 

*'  To  the  Rand  generally.  I  have  been  al- 
lowed to  look  at  mines.  I  have  been  around, 
and  I  know  the  condition  of  the  deep  levels,  and 
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I  can  say  generally,  without  disclosing  anything 
unjustifiable,  that  you  have  got  a  falling  grade 
in  depth;  and  it  is  most  natural  it  should  be 
so.  You  could  expect  it  from  the  start  from 
the  methods  of  deposition — in  depths  any  mine 
gets  poor.  That  is  the  history  of  every  gold 
mine  in  the  world.  ...  I  do  not  know  a  soUtary 
exception.'* 

This  evidence  was  taken  in  camera,  but  was 
subsequently  pubUshed. 

Two  theories  have  been  formed  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  Rand  banket. 
Each  assumes  that  the  reef,  which  now  dips  at 
an  angle  of  approximately  forty-five  degrees, 
was  once  level,  and  the  bottom  of  a  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  one  theory  the  gold  was  precipitated 
in  the  water  through  the  introduction  of  some 
chemical  which  released  it  from  the  embrace 
of  the  chlorine  molecules,  and  let  it  fall  in  a 
shower  of  extremely  minute  particles  to  the 
rubble  bottom,  through  the  depth  of  which  it 
became  distributed,  working  its  way,  by  virtue 
of  its  weight  between  the  pebbles,  and  thus 
permeating  the  mass.  At  first  glance  this 
theory  seems  very  feasible  indeed,  for  it  is  known 
that  all  sea-water  contains  gold.    De  Launay 
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(The  World's  Gold)  estimates  that  each  ton 
may  contain  ninepence  worth. 

The  alternative  theory  is  to  the  efiect  that 
an  inrush  of  sand  displaced  the  water  and  subse- 
quently solidified  into  stone — that  eventually 
some  unspeakable  cosmic  convulsion  crinkled 
the  earth's  surface,  causing  the  former  sea-bed 
to  slope  to  its  present  angle.  During  or  after 
this  convulsion,  an  enormous  mass  of  chlorinated 
vapour  was  generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Seeking  an  exit,  it  found  one  in  the  layer  of 
loose  rubble  lying  between  the  soHd  masses  of 
petrified  sand,  more  or  less  imperfectly  filhng 
what  was  now  an  immense  sloping  crack.  Here 
was  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  here  the 
vapour  found  a  gradual  vent. 

The  vapour  was  heavily  charged  with  gold, 
for  which  chlorine  in  any  form  has  a  strong 
affinity,  but  it  carried  its  burden  intact  until 
it  reached  the  zone  to  which  oxygen  had  in- 
truded from  the  surface — that  is,  the  now  up- 
Ufted  edge  of  the  one-time  sea-basin.  This  edge 
is  known  as  the  outcrop.  Then  some  chemical 
change  took  place,  and  a  quantity  of  gold  was 
dropped  by  the  vapour  as  it  rushed  out  to 
freedom.    The  more  oxygen  minghng  with  the 
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chlorine  vapour,  the  more  gold  was  dropped  ; 
consequently  the  greatest  amount  should  have 
been  found  at  and  immediately  below  the  out- 
crop. 

The  magnates  hold  to  the  former  theory,  but 
I  fear  that  in  their  case  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  for  if  the  deposit  were  due  to  general 
precipitation  in  water  over  a  large  superficial 
area,  the  deep  levels  should  contain  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  of  gold  as  the 
outcrop.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  this 
assumption  that  all  amalgamations  between 
outcrop  and  deep-level  claims  have  been  based. 

However,  practically  all  the  professional  men 
(not,  of  course,  including  professional  financiers) 
with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  discuss  the 
matter,  hold  to  the  infiltration  theory,  which  is 
the  only  one  that  accounts  for  the  general  and 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  ore  as  deep  and 
deeper  levels  are  prospected  and  explored.  This 
deterioration  is,  I  firmly  beheve,  a  rule  to  which 
there  are  no  exceptions.  When  one  hears  of 
deep-level  stufi  yielding  heavily,  this  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  due  to  one  of  two  circumstances. 
Either  the  section  of  ore  being  worked  is  really 
sunken  outcrop,  as  is  most  probably  the  case  at 
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Brakpan  and  its  vicinity — where  no  reef  was 
struck  anywhere  near  the  present  surface — or 
else  that  the  ore  has  been  picked.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  gold  never  runs  evenly 
through  a  reef  of  banket — that  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  usually  contained  in  a  vein 
of  a  few  inches  sandwiched  in  between  several 
feet  of  usually  very  poor  stuff.  By  carefully 
picking  out  the  ore  belonging  to  this  rich  layer — 
which  may  be  just  a  tenth,  or  even  a  fiftieth  of 
the  whole — it  is  often  possible  to  get  a  small 
quantity  of  ore  which  will  give  exceedingly  rich 
results,  whereas  the  aggregate  from  which  it 
has  been  selected  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  poor 
that  it  would  never  pay  to  crush. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  large  number  of 
examples  illustrating  this  rule  of  progressive 
ore-impoverishment.  I  will,  however,  give  three 
typical  examples : — 

(1)  Village    Main  Reef    (on  outcrop),   profit 
per  ton  of  ore  milled,  19s.  4d. 
Village  Deep,  profit  per  ton,  8s.  Id. 

In  each  case  the  cost  per  ton  at  the  mill  is 
approximately  the  same. 
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(2)  Henry  Nourse   (on  outcrop),  ore   highly 

payable. 
Nourse  Deep,  much  poorer. 
South  Nourse,  poor — unpayable. 

(3)  Heriot   &    Jumpers,  ore   highly  payable. 
Jumpers  Deep,  much  poorer. 

Jupiter,  barely  payable. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  top  of  the  curve 
in  the  matter  of  gold  production  has  approxi- 
mately been  reached.  The  line  may  undulate 
for  a  time,  for  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  prevent  its  falling  ;  nevertheless  the  fall  is 
coming,  and  both  magnates  and  managers  know 
it.  If  you  manage  to  corner  a  magnate  and  put 
such  statements  and  figures  as  I  have  quoted 
before  him,  he  will  take  refuge  in  generahties. 
But  all  the  time  he  knows,  and  has  known  for 
a  long  time,  that  the  inevitable  shrinkage  in 
the  output  is  not  far  ahead. 

I  will  venture  on  the  prophecy  that  when  the 
curve  does  fall,  the  circumstance  will  be  attri- 
buted to  scarcity  of  labour.  But  two  things 
must  be  borne  in  mind  :  one  is  that  the  number 
of  labourers  engaged  in  mining  on  the  Rand  is 
greater  to-day  than  ever  it  was  ;  the  other  is, 
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that  no  gold-field  that  history  tells  of  has  ever 
been  worked  under  ckcmnstances  so  favourable 
in  this  respect  as  is  the  Rand.  The  Native 
labourer  is  cheaper,  more  skilled,  more  muscular, 
and  more  manageable  than  any  other  labourer 
who  has  ever  been  engaged  in  mining — outside 
China,  perhaps.  In  this  relation  it  might  be 
interesting  to  speculate  as  to  how  soon  there 
will  be  another  agitation,  with  the  introduction 
of  Chinese  labour  as  its  objective.  But  the 
agitation  will  not  be  a  formidable  one  ;  the  men 
who  led  the  former  crusade  towards  Celestiahsing 
the  Rand  and,  at  the  same  time,  evangehsing 
the  Celestial,  are  mostly  enjoying  their  milHons 
in  Europe,  and  those  who  have  taken  their 
places  have  not  nearly  so  much  leverage  to  work 
from  as  had  their  predecessors. 

At  Johannesburg  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
distrust  is  in  the  air.  Rents  are  enormous,  but 
the  selUng  price  of  property  is  low — and  falHng. 
Nevertheless,  buildings,  great  and  small,  are 
being  rushed  up  in  every  direction.  "It  is  a 
mad  world,  my  masters." 

Cheaper  labour  and  improved  drills— these 
are  the  contingencies  upon  which  the  optimists 
build  their  hopes.     One  fails,  somehow,  to  see 
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how  labour  can  become  much,  if  at  all,  cheaper. 
One  hears  of  the  European  miner  occasionally 
earning  over  £100  per  month.  Remuneration 
such  as  this  is,  however,  due  to  quite  exceptional 
skill,  and  the  man  who  earns  it  would  be  more 
properly  described  as  a  contractor  than  as  a 
miner.  Besides,  there  are  but  few  contractors 
who  earn  more  than  half  the  amount  named. 
In  any  case,  a  man  with  an  average  expectation 
of  living  from  seven  to  eight  years — a  man  who 
knows  that  he  will  probably  become  food  for 
the  worms  at  about  thirty-one — may  be  par- 
doned if  he  sets  a  somewhat  high  price  upon  his 
labour.  The  man  who  works  aboveground 
draws  from  £20  to  £30  per  month.  Considering 
the  precarious  nature  of  his  tenure  of  employ- 
ment, this  does  not  seem  excessive.  But  my 
experience  of  the  European  miner  on  the  Rand 
has  convinced  me  that  he  is  beginning  to  learn 
how  to  look  after  his  own  interests,  and  that 
he  will  take  good  care  that  his  remuneration  is 
not  materially  reduced. 

Native    miners   earn    about   £3   per   month. 

This  is  probably  a  fair  wage,  but  it  is  certainly 

not  too  high  a  one.    The  Native,  too,  suffers 

from  phthisis,  although  not  to  the  same  extent 
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as  the  European.  If  he  gets  his  leg  broken  or 
his  arm  crushed  he  may  be  laid  up  for  several 
months,  and  during  those  months  he  will  draw 
no  pay.  These  Natives  are  apt  to  learn ;  in 
many  instances  they  have  become  almost  as 
skilful  in  branches  of  mining  work  which  are 
usually  undertaken  by  Europeans  as  are  the 
latter.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  underground  work  which  is  supposed 
to  be  done  by  Europeans  is  really  done  by 
Natives.  Your  White  Man  in  Africa  has  an 
ineradicable  tendency  towards  looking  on — super- 
intending the  efforts  of  his  Black  Brother.  It 
is  freely  said  that  many  of  the  mining  accidents 
are  due  to  the  European  habit  of  delegating 
important  technical  work  to  *'  boys."  A  white 
miner  may  have  a  few  highly  skilled  workers 
among  the  Native  gang  working  under  him  ; 
more  and  more  he  allows  the  branches  of  tech- 
nical work  he  is  supposed  personally  to  under- 
take to  sUp  into  their  hands.  These  skilled 
"  boys  "  leave  the  mine,  and  their  places  are 
taken  by  others  not  so  skilled.  But  the  latter 
are  allowed  to  continue  the  duties  of  their 
predecessors,  and  consequently  a  catastrophe 
happens.    The  truth  does  not  come  to  light, 
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for   at   the   inquiry   the   statements   made   are 
dictated  by  convenience  rather  than  truth. 

Given  labour  cheap  enough,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  lowness  of  the  grade  at  which 
ore  can  be  payably  worked.  According  to  De 
Launay  the  mean  percentage  of  gold  contained 
in  the  general  substance  of  the  globe  is  '04l5  dwt. 
per  ton.  Reduce,  therefore,  the  cost  of  labour 
sufficiently,  and  it  might  theoretically  be  possible 
to  mill  the  whole  earth.  Leaving  this  extreme 
case  out  of  consideration,  there  are  many  masses 
of  ore  running  from  2  to  4  dwts.  to  the  ton  which, 
if  labourers  could  be  induced  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves— to  work  for  seven  or  eight  years  at  a 
bare  fiving  wage  and  then  die — might  afford 
dividends.  But  men  are  worth  more  than 
ingots — or  even  dividends ;  and  taking  human 
nature  as  it  is,  it  would  be  a  wild  fallacy  to  base 
calculations  on  such  a  contingency.  It  may, 
therefore,  safely  be  premised  that  when  the 
yield  of  any  deep  mine  sinks  below  5  dwts.  to 
the  ton,  that  mine  can  no  longer  be  worked 
at  a  profit — at  all  events,  under  present  con- 
ditions. Ores  below  the  standard  quoted  may, 
hereafter,  be  payably  worked ;  but  that  will 
not  be  until  a  scarcity  of  gold,  due  to  faihng 
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output,  has  appreciated  that  metal's  purchasing 
power. 

At  the  fifty-seven  mines  returned  as  having 
been  worked  at  a  profit  during  August  1911,  the 
following  shows  approximately  the  rates  of 
profit  per  ton  milled:  Two  between  20s.  and 
305.,  seventeen  between  10s.  and  205.,  and  nine- 
teen between  55.  and  IO5. 

The  balance  made  a  profit  of  between  4d. 
and  is.  8d.  per  ton. 

Compare  such  profits  with  those  made  just 
before  the  war.    For  instance  : 


£   5.    d. 

Angelo 

1  19    7 

Bonanza 

3  12    2 

Ferreira 

2  17    6 

Ferreira  Deep 

2    4    0 

Gingsberg 

1    4    8 

Henry  Nourse 

1  19  11 

May,  Cons.    . 

1    3  10 

per  ton 


And  yet  you  will  find  people  who  seriously 
argue  to  the  effect  that  as  the  workings  grow 
deeper  there  is  no  serious  progressive  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  ore. 
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By  far  the  greater  amount  of  unskilled  labour 
at  the  Rand,  as  elsewhere  throughout  South 
Africa,  is  performed  by  Natives.  Of  the  various 
descriptions  of  ebon-skinned  men  who  have 
been  recruited  from  different  parts  of  the  Dark 
Continent  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
gold  industry  on  the  Rand,  there  are  upwards 
of  200,000.  But  a  cry  for  more  goes  up  to 
heaven,  and  one  hears  bitter  and  continued 
complaints  as  to  the  shortage  of  labour.  It 
was  passing  strange  to  hear  such  complaints  at 
Randfontein,  where  the  compounds  contain  over 
23,000.  But  the  mining  industry  is  insatiable. 
If  the  Randfontein  management  is  not  satisfied 
with  its  brimming  compounds,  is  satisfaction 
possible  ?  I  think  not — at  all  events,  under 
free  labour  conditions.  Were  labour  to  be  to- 
morrow obtainable  much  more  plentifully  than 
it  is  to-day,  an  agitation  for  a  reduction  of  wages 
would  at  once  begin. 

The  most  saUent  fact  bearing  on  the  future 
of  the  Rand  as  a  mining  centre  is,  I  must  again 
repeat,  the  progressive  falUng  grade  of  the  ore. 
This  fact,  where  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  either 
ignored  or  absurdly  minimised.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  falling  of  the  grade  has  been,  for 
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some  years  past,  serious,  universal,  and  con- 
tinuous. Improved  mining  appliances  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  some  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
labour  in  the  world  sank  the  cost  of  production 
some  points  below  that  to  which  the  grade  had 
fallen ;  but  as  the  reef  is  opened  up  at  lower  and 
lower  levels  the  grade  falls  regularly  with  the 
increased  depth.  It  is  obvious  that  in  many, 
if  not  in  most  mines,  the  grade  will  overtake  and 
sink  below  the  cost. 

Assume  it  as  conceivable  that  owing  to  some 
as  yet  uninvented  appliance  the  cost  of  break- 
ing out  the  ore  (for  it  is  only  in  the  underground 
work  that  any  important  reduction  of  working 
cost  is  possible)  were  to  be  so  far  reduced  that 
4-dwt.  ore  could  be  worked  in  deep  levels  at  a 
small  profit,  an  important  extension  to  the  Hfe 
of  the  industry  would,  doubtless,  be  secured. 
It  has,  I  firmly  beheve,  still  to  be  demonstrated 
that  in,  say,  ten  years'  time  more  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  mines  will  have  any  ore  left  of  a  higher 
grade  than  4  dwts.  It  is,  in  fact,  probable  that 
the  suggested  estimate  is  too  hberal.  But 
reduce  the  grade  by  1  dwt.  and  the  possibihty 
of  working  any  given  mine  at  a  profit  becomes 
an  absurdity.    Examples  could,  of  course,  be 
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cited  from  ancient  history,  showing  how  it  could, 
.conceivably,  be  done.  Tiglath  Pileser,  it  is 
believed,  carried  out  some  important  pubHc 
works  at  an  exceedingly  reasonable  cost  by  the 
simple  means  of  enslaving  one  or  other  of  the 
nations  unfortunate  enough  to  be  within  that 
masterful  monarch's  reach,  and  setting  the 
captives  to  work  without  wages  and  with  but 
a  minimum  of  food.  In  Ancient  Greece  the 
celebrated  silver  mines  of  Laurion  were  ex- 
ploited profitably  after  the  ore  had  fallen  to  a 
ridiculously  low  grade,  by  more  or  less  similar 
means. 

These  illustrations  are  not  quite  so  far-fetched 
as  one  who  had  not  heard  the  labour  problem 
discussed  at  the  tables  of  the  Eandlords  might 
imagine.  It  is  very  instructive  to  hear  magnates 
interested  in  low-grade  mynpachts  express  them- 
selves as  to  how,  in  their  opinion,  the  recruiting 
system  should  be  made  more  effective.  It  is 
easy  to  infer  that  what  is  occasionally  termed 
"  stimulation,"  but  which  I  think  might  better 
be  termed  "  drastic  encouragement/'  to  come 
to  work  at  the  mines,  is  at  the  back  of  their 
heads.  Now,  the  natural  development  of 
stimulation  is  coercion,  and  from  that  to  simple 
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slavery  is  not  an  unthinkable  distance.  We 
have  recently  seen  with  indignation  how  in- 
dustries may  be  fostered  under  other  flags  by 
what  is  just  naked  slavery  called  by  some 
euphemistic  name. 

One  little  circumstance  struck  me  as  being 
very  significant.  I  met  a  lady  one  day  at 
luncheon,  and  we  got  into  conversation  over 
the  Native  Question  of  South  Africa.  The  lady 
was  an  aristocrat;  she  was  sweet,  gracious,  and 
in  every  way  charming.  She  was  a  traveller, 
and  was  very  well-informed  in  the  Imperialistic 
side  of  South  African  affairs.  She  appeared  to 
be  especially  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  various  tribes.  She 
asked  me  if  I  thought  the  Basuto  would  make 
a  really  serious  fight  when  attacked.  I  rephed 
to  the  effect  that,  judging  from  the  history  of 
Basutoland,  I  certainly  thought  they  would,  and 
added  that  I  was  quite  sure  that  so  long  as  the 
Basuto  were  left  alone  they  would  give  no 
trouble. 

"  Oh,"  she  rejoined,  "  Basutoland  is  far  too 
valuable  a  country  to  be  left  much  longer  under 
the  occupation  of  Blacks.  Their  turn  will  have 
to  come." 
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She  thus  gave  unconscious  expression  to  the 
views  of  the  circle  in  which  she  had  moved  at 
Johannesburg.  Dispossess  the  Basuto  of  their 
land,  and  they  will  have  to  seek  work. 

The  engines  devised  and  improved  for  various 
ends  on  some  of  the  more  up-to-date  mines 
afford  marvellous  illustrations  as  to  what  can 
be  done  by  means  of  machinery  in  the  matter 
of  labour-saving.  At  one  mine,  a  huge  con- 
cern, I  saw  the  whole  power-plant — the  nucleus 
from  which  energy  for  haulage,  drilHng,  milling, 
lighting,  and  heating  was  distributed  to  many 
points  over  an  area  several  square  miles  in 
extent — being  managed  by  one  European  and 
seven  Natives.  All  through  the  works  above- 
ground  one  is  struck  by  the  small  amount  of 
attention  which  the  various  appliances  require 
to  keep  them  going.  These  mighty  and  com- 
plicated engines  often  seem  almost  as  though 
they  possessed  a  kind  of  volition — as  though  they 
had  developed  life  after  the  manner  of  those 
Erewhonian  machines  that  tried  to  conquer 
their  creator,  man. 

But  the  achievements  in  the  matter  of  the 
saving  of  labour  aboveground  would  almost 
seem  to  have  reached  their  limit ;    one  may 
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wander  over  an  enormous  mill  which  roars  and 
throbs  without  intermission — from  Monday  morn- 
ing to  and  through  Sunday  night — and  see 
hardly  a  human  being  in  attendance.  From 
the  time  the  ore  leaves  the  hands  of  the  pickers 
until  the  trolley  tips  it  over  the  summit  of  the 
dump  in  the  form  of  sterile  white  powder,  it  is 
the  fingers  of  machinery  that  speed  it  on  its 
compHcated  course.  The  trolley  falls  sideways 
and  flings  the  broken-up  stone  into  the  ore-bin 
of  the  battery-mill,  from  there  it  sinks  auto- 
matically under  the  dancing  stamps.  Pul- 
verised, it  is  carried  by  water  over  the  plates ; 
then  it  flows  down  through  sluices  to  a  sunken 
pit.  From  this  a  wheel  with  a  circle  of  buckets 
on  its  periphery  Hfts  the  mixture  to  a  high 
flume,  down  which  it  is  led  to  the  mammoth 
tanks  where  the  cyanide  process  begins.  A  tap 
is  opened  here,  a  crank  set  moving  there,  a  lever 
pressed  somewhere  else,  and  the  obedient  ma- 
chines, as  tireless  as  they  are  accurate,  carry  on 
their  complicated  task  to  the  end. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
startling  improvements  can  be  devised  in  respect 
to  the  underground  work.  The  hard  ore  has 
still  to  be  drilled,  blasted  out,  lifted,  and  sorted. 
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The  drill  has  reached  a  very  high  pitch  of 
efficiency,  an  explosive  of  greater  energy  than 
dynamite  would  shatter  the  casing,  and  thus 
make  the  workings  more  insecure  than  they  are 
now.  Whether  the  service  of  human  hand  and  eye 
can  be  cheapened  by  "stimulation"  is,  happily,  a 
question  not  likely  to  be  settled  in  South  Africa. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  the  investors  in  Rand 
scrip  are  aware  that  in  the  balance-sheets  pub- 
hshed,  the  cost  of  shafts,  adits,  and  cross-cuts  are 
included  under  the  head  of  "  assets."  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  such  is  occasionally  written  off, 
and  the  item  "  capital  expenditure  "  thus  re- 
duced. All  the  same,  there  are  cases  in  which 
such  items  which  have  served  their  purpose  and 
are  of  no  more  worth  than  the  dumps  are  still 
valued  for  balance-sheet  purposes.  The  mana- 
ger of  a  large  mining  concern  told  me  something 
in  this  connection  which  was  somewhat  pathetic, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  amusing.  A  lady 
in  England,  who  was  a  shareholder,  wrote  point- 
ing out  the  very  heavy  sum  included  under  the 
head  of  "  assets,'*  and  suggesting  that  some  of 
the  latter  might  with  advantage  be  reahsed  and 
distributed  among  the  shareholders  as  a  dividend, 
a  thing  they  had  long  and  vainly  hoped  for. 


CHAPTER    V 

The  mining  Moloch — Fatalities — The  Rand  at  night — ISIiners' 
phthisis — The  morgue — The  European  miner — Insecurity 
of  tenure — Fatal  carelessness 

In  that  cruel,  splendid,  arrogant  city,  that 
centre  of  Punic  power  which,  from  its  seat 
where  the  Mediterranean  washes  the  North 
African  coast,  defied  Rome  until  Scipio  so 
thoroughly  destroyed  it  that  the  very  site  was 
in  question  for  centuries,  sat  a  brazen  idol  with 
hands  outstretched,  the  upturned  palms  sloping 
to  a  furnace.  In  such  monstrous  semblance  did 
the  Carthaginians  conceive  their  god.  At  times 
of  danger  or  distress  the  dwellers  of  that  city 
used  to  place  their  best-loved  children  on  those 
brazen  palms  ;  as  they  slid  into  the  fiery  pit  the 
clashing  of  cymbals  and  other  instruments  of 
barbaric  music  drowned  the  wails  of  the  immo- 
lated victims.  Has  ever  any  one  endeavoured 
to  compute  the  number  of  self -immolated  victims 
that  sHde  to  the  pit  of  death  from  the  golden 
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palms  of  the  Rand  Moloch  ?  Seven  men,  on 
an  average,  die  violent  deaths  each  day  in  the 
mines.  But  how  many  die  of  miners'  phthisis, 
of  pneumonia  ?  We  shall  never  know ;  the 
trumpet  that  blares  forth  the  magnitude  of  our 
commercial  expansion  drowns  the  cries  of  the 
maimed  and  the  groans  of  the  smitten.  The 
returns  published  regarding  phthisis  only  deal 
with  those  who  die  at  the  Rand  ;  they  take  no 
account  of  the  many  who  steal  away  to  their 
homes  in  other  parts  ;  they  take  no  account  of 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  Rand,  but  to 
whom  infection  is  communicated. 

We  shall  never  know  the  full  horror  of  this 
thing,  but  we  may  guess  from  the  meagre 
ascertained  facts.  For  instance,  the  fact  that 
of  deaths  among  Transvaal  machine  miners, 
miners'  phthisis  accounts  for  94  per  cent. ;  and 
the  further  fact  that  whereas  the  average  ex- 
pectation of  life  of  miners  elsewhere  is  fifty- 
three  years,  in  the  Transvaal  it  is  only  thirty- 
three.  There  is  some  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  even  the  latter  estimate  is  too  liberal. 

In  the  vaults  of  the  Standard  Bank  I  have 
handled  some  of  the  ingots  sent  in  from  the 
various  mines.     In  size  and  shape  they  resemble 
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loaves  of  bread ;  their  substance  assuredly 
takes  the  place  of  the  Bread  of  Life  with  the 
majority  of  men  to-day.  This  loaf -like  lump 
of  metal,  so  heavy  and  so  bright,  what  has  been 
its  cost  in  human  life,  in  agony  and  in  tears  ?  It 
weighs  some  seventy-five  pounds  ;  how  many 
pounds  of  sentient  human  flesh  did  the  niggard 
earth  require  before  unlocking  its  treasure- 
house  and  doling  out  the  merchandise  of  invisible 
atoms  here  aggregated  ?  Could  the  answer  be 
expressed  in  cold,  statistical  figures,  it  would 
shock  humanity.  What  is  the  real  value  of 
this  ingot  in  the  last  resort — before  the  Judge 
of  the  Great  Assize  ? 

From  the  end  of  the  street  in  which  I  lived 
at  Doornfontein  arose  the  abrupt  ridge  in  which 
that  particular  area  of  the  Rand  culminated. 
To  the  top  of  this  I  more  than  once  climbed, 
working  my  way  with  difficulty  between  the 
enclosures  surrounding  the  houses  with  which 
the  ridge  is  so  thickly  sown.  But  the  climb  was 
well  worth  the  trouble,  for  a  most  remarkable 
view  unfolded  itself.  From  here,  in  the  darkUng 
gloom,  with  the  faint  stars  shining  modestly 
through  the  firmament,  I  would  watch  the 
blatant  sheen  of  the  electric  arcs  spangling  out, 
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far  and  near,  among  the  piles  of  sleepless  ma- 
chinery. How  the  glaring  galaxy  of  artificial 
suns  insolently  outshone  Orion  and  the  Milky 
Way,  Canopus  and  the  Pleiades. 

When  the  faint  night-wind  blew  out  of  the 
south,  the  murmur  of  myriad  stamps,  softened 
and  mingled  by  distance,  sounded  Uke  the  voice 
of  the  sea.  This  is  a  sound  which  does  not  cease. 
Night  and  day,  without  intermission  even  of 
Sunday,  the  batteries  work.  Up  and  down  the 
iron  shafts  spring  and  drop  until  the  solid  stamp- 
head,  composed  of  several  hundredweight  of 
iron,  wears  out.  Then  another  stamp-head  is 
quickly  adjusted,  and  once  more  the  dance  goes 
on.  Inside  the  house  of  a  large  battery  the 
noise  is  absolutely  deafening  :  it  turns  men  stone- 
deaf  in  a  few  years.  No  roll  of  rifle-fire  that  I 
have  ever  listened  to  could  be  compared  in  loud- 
ness and  intensity  with  the  roar  of  a  200-stamp 
battery-mill.  Yet  it  is  but  as  the  murmur  of  a 
rill  feeding  that  cataract  of  gold,  worth  over 
thirty  millions  sterling  each  year,  which  speeds 
the  mighty  wheel  of  the  world's  commerce 
around  upon  its  axle. 

The  stars  and  I  have  seen  this  ridge  when  it 
was  a  soHtude — when  the  wild  game  moved  over 
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its  crest  in  the  early  morning  to  greet  the  rising 
sun ;  when  those  streams  of  white  water  from 
which  it  took  its  name  flashed  down  the  shallow 
valleys  leading  either  to  the  Limpopo  or  the 
Vaal,  as  they  flowed  north  or  south.  The  stars 
will  see  it  when  this  roaring  vortex  of  passion 
and  greed  shall  have  died  down  to  complete 
cessation — to  Ancient  Silence. 

Then  will  the  atmosphere  unlock  her  stores 
of  real  wealth — wealth  to  acquire  which  no 
human  hecatombs  need  be  offered  up — and 
gently  set  the  riches  of  her  overflowing  treasury 
where  the  fragile  fingers  of  vegetation  may  take 
and  weave  them  into  a  fabric  wherewith  to  veil 
the  nakedness  of  these  livid,  monstrous  dumps. 
Then  will  the  tooth  of  the  hchen  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  these  belching  smoke-stacks  until  they 
totter  and  crash  down,  brmging  their  tortured 
substance  back  to  the  crucible  of  the  goodly 
earth,  there  to  disintegrate  and  remingle  with 
elemental  things.  These  tall,  ungainly  struc- 
tures, at  the  summits  of  which  wheels  ceaselessly 
whirl,  will  become  the  prey  of  the  thmider-bolt 
and  the  hurricane  ;  these  caverns,  now  full  of 
human  gnomes  selUng  their  brief  span  of  life 
for  riches  they  can  never  enjoy,  will  one  by  one 
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be  sealed  up,  as,  with  a  final  earth-groan,  their 
ravaged  sides  sink  slowly  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  indeed  at  a  tremendous  cost,  not  alone 
to  the  individual  but  to  the  State,  that  this 
cataract  is  kept  flowing.  This  industry  is  Uke 
a  monstrous  hopper  into  which  men  hurl  them- 
selves. Of  those  doomed  to  work  underground 
but  few  escape  from  the  mill  unscathed.  Human 
Hfe  is,  among  these  mines,  often  as  much  a 
waste  product  as  is  the  material  forming  the 
dumps.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  any  other 
industry  in  the  furtherance  of  which  the  death- 
rate  is  so  high.  This  is  due  to  the  immense 
number  of  mechanical  appliances  in  use — 
machinery  rendered  necessary  by  the  almost 
frantic  efforts  being  made  to  keep  up  the  output 
of  gold  in  the  face  of  the  falUng  grade. 

Dust  and  dynamite  fumes  are  the  exciting 
causes  of  miners'  phthisis ;  that  is  to  say,  these 
agencies  cause  the  lung-tissues  to  deteriorate 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  become  most 
favourable  soil  for  the  phthisis  germ  to  develop 
in.  Dust  generated  by  the  drills  can  be  kept 
down  by  constantly  using  a  sprayer ;  not  so, 
however,  the  dust  caused  by  blasting.  Some- 
thing could,  of  course,  be  done  towards  im- 
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proving  the  sanitary  conditions  through  in- 
creasing ventilation,  but  this  is  objected  to  on 
the  score  of  its  cost. 

I  took  some  pains  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  expectation  of  Hf  e  a  European  miner  had — 
that  is  to  say,  one  who  worked  continuously. 
Estimates  on  this  point  varied  extensively,  even 
among  medical  men.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  term  was  between  seven  and  eight 
years.  The  Native  comes  off  better,  owing  to 
his  in-every-way-to-be-encouraged  habit  of  re- 
turning to  his  home  at  the  end  of  a  six  months' 
spell  of  work.  I  was  told  that  the  first  stage 
of  what  is  known  as  miners'  phthisis  is  not 
phthisic  at  all,  but  merely  inflammation  that 
can  easily  be  cured  through  the  sufferer  simply 
abstaining  from  going  underground.  But  once 
the  germ  of  phthisis  has  established  itself  in  the 
debihtated  tissue,  recovery  is  practically  im- 
possible. 

It  is  pitiable  to  note  the  emaciation  of  the 
victims  of  this  scourge  of  the  Rand  miner ; 
they  become  almost  literally  mere  skin  and 
bone.  A  visit  to  the  hospital  is  a  most  sadden- 
ing experience.  Each  victim  Hes  breathing  with 
distressing  rapidity ;  for  Life,  the  startled  tenant 
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of  the  rapidly  crumbling  frame,  exacts  grievous 
service  from  the  small  portion  of  lung-tissue 
still  capable  of  oxygenating  the  racing  blood. 
The  cheek-bones  almost  cut  through  the  worn 
skin ;  the  eyes  ghtter  with  almost  supernatural 
brilliance ;  the  final  fight  against  extinction  is 
desperately  waged.  We  smile  contemptuously 
at  the  fanatics  who  cast  themselves  under  the 
chariot-wheels  of  a  monstrous  Indian  idol,  yet 
here,  lying  in  the  sunshine  under  the  tall  veran- 
dah of  this  hospital,  we  find  their  counterpart. 
These  men  must  have  known,  through  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  what  their  inevitable  fate 
was  to  be  when  they  cast  themselves  before  the 
grinding  wheels  of  this  terrible  industry.  And 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  the  mines  deepen  the 
phthisic  scourge  will  become  worse,  for  the  air 
will  tend  to  grow  more  and  more  foul. 

This  disease  makes  it,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
thinkable that  Europeans  can  ever  supersede 
Natives  to  any  great  extent  as  underground 
labourers.  The  Native,  as  I  have  shown,  has 
a  better  chance  of  escaping  the  second,  or 
almost  certainly  fatal  stage  of  the  disease,  for 
the  reason  that  he  insists  on  taking  his  spell  of 
rest  after  a  certain  period  of  work.    This,  how- 
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ever,  the  European  cannot  do ;  he  makes  his 
home  on  the  Rand,  so  has  no  kraal  in  a  kinder 
cHmate  to  retire  to.  If  it  were  possible  to 
devise  some  system  under  which  men  might 
work,  say,  three  months  below  ground  and  three 
above,  fatalities  might  be  much  lessened. 

To  the  morgue — that  neat-looking  building 
at  the  back  of  the  prison,  over  the  roof  of  which 
one  may  see  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  the  stately 
homes  of  Parktown — the  maimed  and  shattered 
bodies  of  many  victims  are  brought.  On  the 
date  of  my  visit  there  were  twelve  corpses 
awaiting  examination.  The  neat  hearse,  with 
its  black  horses,  makes  many  journeys  with  its 
gruesome  load  of  silent  passengers  up  the  road 
between  the  Wanderers'  Ground  and  Joubert 
Park.  The  hostel  for  which  these  passengers  are 
bound  is  beautifully  equipped,  but  the  guests 
receive  but  a  cold  welcome,  for  they  are  placed 
in  a  freezing  chamber  and,  as  a  rule,  kept  in 
this  Malebolge  all  night.  In  the  morning  they 
are  carried  to  a  chamber  furnished  with  a 
number  of  convenient  zinc-covered  platforms ; 
on  these  they  are  laid  out  for  examination. 

Over  two  thousand  five  hundred  victims  of 
this  class  die  each  year  among  the  Rand  Mines. 
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After  looking  at  the  crushed,  distorted  forms, 
rigid  in  the  premature  peace  of  the  death 
that  overtakes  us  all — even  magnates — strange 
thoughts  arise,  strange  questions  clamour  for 
answer.  Yet  the  lot  of  these  violently  slain 
human  creatures  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
ones  smitten  with  phthisis,  who  lie  gasping  out 
their  perplexed  souls  in  long-drawn-out  agony. 

One  could  not  avoid  being  struck  by  the  look 
of  discontent  which  the  countenances  of  nearly 
all  the  European  labourers  bore.  Even  men 
who  were  making  large  profits  out  of  contract 
work  looked  sullen  and  dissatisfied.  Quite  pro- 
bably the  imminent  danger  of  infection  may 
preoccupy  them  to  the  exclusion  of  pleasant 
thoughts ;  a  man  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
look  cheerful  when  he  sees  a  pit  yawning  across 
his  pathway,  and  only  a  few  milestones  ahead. 
But  the  men  working  aboveground  looked 
equally  sullen.  In  fact,  I  noticed  a  marked 
absence  of  anything  Hke  friendhness  between 
any  of  the  superior  mine  officials  and  their 
subordinates. 

One  and  all,  the  managers  with  whom  I 
discussed  labour  questions  assured  me  that  the 
European  employees  were  becoming  more  dis- 
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contented,  more  Socialistic,  and  more  difficult 
to  manage  or  to  satisfy.  **  Socialistic, ""  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used,  meant  uncom- 
promising antagonism  to  capital.  I  was  also 
told  that  miners,  machinists,  and  other  Europeans 
engaged  at  the  mines  were  extravagant,  dissi- 
pated, and  improvident  to  a  degree ;  that  instead 
of  saving  anything  from  their  wages  they  spent 
all  that  remained  over  the  immediate  cost  of 
living  in  drink,  or  on  theatre-going,  gramo- 
phones, and  other  useless  extravagances.  Con- 
sequently, when  a  man  lost  his  life,  his  family 
was  as  a  rule  absolutely  unprovided  for. 

So  far  as  the  gramophones  go  I  can  corro- 
borate, from  my  own  personal  experience,  what 
was  told  me  :  almost  every  one  of  the  miners' 
cottages  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into 
contained  one  of  those  instruments.  Were  I 
a  miner  I  should  probably  also  purchase  a 
gramophone — if  only  to  try  and  drown  by  its 
means  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  It  must,  one 
would  think,  feel  rather  like  being  in  the  con- 
demned cell  when  you  come  to  realise  that  under 
normal  conditions  you  will  die  in  seven — four — 
two  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  wonder  do 
these  men  apprehend  the  gruesome  circumstance 
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that  an  open  grave  awaits  them  at  the  last  of 
those  seven  milestones  which  we  pass  with  such 
celerity  ?  In  the  greater  number  of  instances 
probably  not,  for  the  average  man  has  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  for  persuading  himself  that  excep- 
tions will  be  made  in  his  individual  favour. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  we  can  hardly 
grudge  the  miner  either  his  gramophone  or  the 
theatre.  But  if  I  were  in  his  place  I  certainly 
should  not  keep  a  clock  with  an  audible  tick  on 
the  premises. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  very  serious  amount 
of  dissipation  exists  among  the  unmarried 
European  employees.  I  quote  the  following 
from  a  communication  pubhshed  in  The  Worker, 
which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  South  African 
Labour  Party,  dated  September  23,  1911  : 

"  The  single  quarters  on  the  mines  are  nothing 
else  but  drinking  dens  and  brothels,  where  some 
of  the  miners  deplete  their  strength  in  de- 
bauchery that  beggars  description.  In  this 
state  they  are  allowed  to  be  employed  by  mana- 
gers and  overseers,  and  who  shall  dare  to  say 
that  a  man's  mind  is  clear  and  intelligent  when 
his  body  is  saturated  with  alcohol  and  weak 
from  prostitution. 
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"  Out  of  fifty-seven  accidents  that  I  have 
investigated  in  two  years*  time,  I  have  found 
forty-three  which  can  be  directly  traced  to 
alcohohc  influence/* 

I  fear  the  foregoing  contains  a  great  deal  of 
truth  :  that  a  serious  amount  of  demorahsation 
exists  among  European  miners.  The  surround- 
ings within  which  these  men  live  are  not  con- 
ducive to  cleanhness  of  mind  or  body.  On 
some  of  the  mines  the  quarters  are  inexpressibly 
sordid  and  uncomfortable.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially the  case  where  the  mine  is  an  old  one 
and  is  nearing  its  end  as  a  paying  proposition, 
for  then  the  management  will  not  spend  a  shilhng 
that  can  be  spared,  and  the  wretched  tin  shanties 
in  which  the  men  live  are  consequently  never 
repaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  European  quarters  on 
some  of  the  mines  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Certainly  the  best  I  saw  were  those  belonging  to 
the  "  Crown  Mines,"  at  Langlaagte.  Here  were 
excellent  bath-rooms,  bilUard-  and  reading-rooms, 
scientifically  constructed  drying-chambers  for 
the  clothing  worn  underground  by  the  men, 
and,  in  fact,  every  practicable  convenience. 
Taking  it  all  round  I  found  more  sympathetic, 
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intelligent,  and  scientific  efforts  towards  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  the  employees,  both 
European  and  Native,  being  made  within  the 
*'  Crown  Mines  "  area  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  Rand.  European  quarters,  as  well  as  hos- 
pital and  compounds — all  were  so  well  designed 
and  managed  that  I  could  find  nothing  to 
criticise  adversely. 

One  great  grievance  of  the  European  labourer 
is  the  insecurity  of  tenure  which,  he  declares, 
obtains  generally.  He  affirms  that  any  mani- 
festation of  independence  on  his  part,  or  any 
prominence  in  the  matter  of  organising,  is 
followed  by  black-Hsting  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, and  that  a  man  black-hsted  can  never 
obtain  employment. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Rmid  Daily 
Mail  of  September  19,  1911,  may  be  taken  as 
embodying  a  class  of  complaints,  of  which  I 
heard  many  : 

"  INSECURITY  OF  TENURE 

"  The  Men's  Grievance 

"  The  feehng  of  insecurity  of  tenure  among 
the  Rand  mine  employees  has  been  brought  into 
prominence   by   the   discussion   at   the    Union 
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Club  lecture  (by  Dr.  Macaulay,  M.L.A.)  on 
Friday  night.  Commenting  on  tbe  discussion, 
it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Lionel  PhiUips 
admitted  *  that  many  dismissals  probably  oc- 
curred as  the  result  of  arbitrary  methods,  but 
that  it  was  also  true  that  miners  left  when  they 
thought  they  had  not  earned  enough,  and  it  also 
seemed  the  custom  for  foremen  newly  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  their  following.* 

"  Yesterday  a  Mail  representative  endea- 
voured to  get  the  views  of  some  of  the  miners 
on  this  important  question,  but,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  these  views  largely  took  the  form  of 
generaUties,  and  definite  illustrations  in  support 
of  them  were  not  volunteered.  Whilst  ad- 
mitting that  some  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  drink, 
and  some  to  '  the  cutting  of  prices  '  whenever  a 
man  makes  a  good  cheque,  the  great  grievance 
is  over  the  observance  of  the  mining  regulations. 
In  a  nutshell,  the  men  claim  that  observance 
of  the  mining  regulations  means,  sooner  or 
later,  dismissal. 

"  In  proof  of  this  our  representative  was  re- 
ferred to  a  recent  case  in  which  a  trammer  was 
ordered  by  the  shift  boss  to  go  in  and  clean  up 
a  cross-cut,  and  when  he  refused,  the  shift  boas 
fired  him.  The  trammer  reported  at  once  to 
the  Inspector  of  Mines,  and  when  an  inspector 
had  gone  down  he  found  that  the  trammer  was 
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right,  that  the  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  water  for  laying  the  dust  had  been  broken, 
and  some  one  was  fined  a  small  simi. 

"  One  miner,  Mr.  D.  P.  F.  Roux,  gave  our 
representative  some  of  his  personal  experience 
in  this  connection.  In  January  last,  he  said, 
he  was  employed  on  a  mine  with  twenty  odd 
boys  under  him.  As  a  certificated  miner  he 
was  responsible  for  the  lives  of  the  boys,  and 
as  an  experienced  miner  he  knew  when  rock 
was  unsafe.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
shift  boss  to  the  fact  that  the  face  was  not  safe. 
The  shift  boss  rephed  that  he  (]\Ir.  Roux)  was 
too  much  of  a  coward  to  go  in  and  work  in  that 
part  of  the  mine.  Mr.  Roux  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  cowardice  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  but  that  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  fives  of  the  boys,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  lose  his  blasting  certificate.  He  was  fired 
for  refusing  to  work  there,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
(of  which  he  showed  our  representative  a  copy) 
to  the  manager,  explaining  the  circumstances. 
Since  then  the  management  have  employed 
different  people  there,  but  not  one  single  man 
remained  there  for  more  than  a  month  or  six 
weeks.      Eventually    they    employed    a    man 

named   S .     He   found   it,   to   use  his   own 

language  to  Mr.  Roux,  *  A  h of  a  job  ' ;  and 

the  shift  boss  (who  had  been  promoted  to  mine 
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captain,  apparently  for  his  ability  to  reduce 
working  costs)  went  in  to  assist  him.  Both  are 
dead — through  a  fall  of  hanging  wall  in  a  place 
which  Mr.  Roux  reported  as  dangerous,  for 
which  report  he  was  fired. 

"  Now,  said  Mr.  Roux,  that  company  has 
declared  huge  profits  in  July  and  August.  I 
maintain  that  such  profits,  and  the  reduction  of 
working  costs,  involve  a  wholesale  breaking  of 
the  mining  regulations.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Government  mining  engineers  and  inspectors 
are  neglecting  their  work.  They  want  some- 
times night  inspectors  on  these  mines,  to  see 
how  the  regulations  are  broken.  When  I  went 
up  in  that  skip  there  was  a  nigger  skipman  in 
charge;  and  what  is  more,  the  shift  boss  who 
fired  me  sat  on  the  bridle  of  the  skip.  That  is 
often  done — done  every  day  of  the  week,  es- 
pecially on  Sundays.  I  maintain  that  the 
mines  should  be  content  with  a  smaller  dividend 
and  not  rush  the  work  Hke  that. 

"  Mr.  Roux  gave  another  illustration  of  how 
this  system  operates.  On  August  2,  1909, 
there  was  a  fall  of  rock  which  caused  the  death 
of  two  boys.  The  trammer  who  was  on  night 
duty  before  the  stope  caved  in  warned  the  mine 
captain  that  the  stope  was  unsafe.  He  was 
told  that  he  was  a  '  coward  '  and  *  funky.'  He 
(Mr.  Roux)  was  then  sampler  on  the  mine,  and 
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was  sent  down  with  two  boys  on  the  Monday  of 
the  accident  to  report.  Obeying  the  regula- 
tions, he  left  the  boys  in  a  safe  place,  and  in- 
vestigated. He  found  that  it  was  unsafe.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  they  had  a  number  of 
boys  drilhng  the  foot-wall,  and  some  half-dozen 
of  these  boys  were  buried  with  a  fall  of  rock. 
Two  of  these  boys  were  smashed  to  pulp. 

"  Mr.  Roux  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
rescue  work,  but — and  this  is  the  important 
point — on  the  question  of  the  insecurity  of 
tenure,  was  not  called  to  give  evidence  when 
the  inquiry  was  held  by  the  Lispector  of  Mines.'' 

Personally,  I  believe  that  every  statement  in 
the  foregoing  is  literally  true.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  out  on  the  mines  (although 
not  at  the  Rand  Club)  that  the  most  relentless 
pressure  is  being  exercised  from  the  top  towards 
increasing  the  output  and  keeping  down  working 
costs.  Moreover,  famiharity  breeds  contempt 
in  the  matter  of  danger.  Official  inspection  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  bound  to 
be  somewhat  perfunctory.  If  each  mine  were 
bound  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  relatives 
of  every  man  killed  in  its  depths,  fatahties 
would    immediately    be    reduced    by    90    per 
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cent.  As  things  are  now,  if  a  thousand  pounds 
can  be  saved  at  the  cost  of  five  lives,  valued 
for  purposes  of  the  magnates  at  £10  *  each,  and 
the  off  chance  of  a  fine  of  £50  inflicted  upon  some 
underling,  the  transaction  is  an  excellent  one 
from  a  business  point  of  view. 

*  This  is  the  amount  paid  to  the  relatives  of  a  Native  labourer 
who  happens  to  get  killed. 


CHAPTER   VI 

The  mining  magnate — His  character — His  imaginative  power — 
Prospectus  poems — The  expert — The  broker — Emigrating 
magnates 

The  mining  magnate,  according  to  popular 
conception,  is  a  big,  blatant,  self-assertive  man 
who  continually  smokes  expensive  cigars,  drinks 
copiously  of  champagne,  and  rushes  from  place 
to  place  in  a  powerful  motor-car.  This  concep- 
tion is  quite  erroneous,  and  for  the  mistake  we 
must  blame  the  caricaturist.  The  real  magnate 
is  not  now  much  in  evidence  on  the  Rand  ;  soon 
he  will  be  as  scarce  as  the  dodo — at  all  events  in 
South  Africa.  He  has  gone  to  Europe  to  enjoy 
the  grain  of  his  full  garner — the  grain  harvested 
in  those  wonderful  years  when  the  hoarders  of 
old  Europe  plastered  the  Rand  with  their  surplus 
milhons,  and  purses  had  only  to  be  held  open  at 
the  proper  angle  to  be  filled. 

There   were,   I   beUeve,   some   more   or   less 
blatant  magnates  in  the  early  days,  but  such  did 
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not  belong  to  the  inner  circle — to  the  select  com- 
pany which  joined  hands  in  a  great,  informal 
combine,  filled  their  own  and  each  other's 
pockets,  and  left  the  great  majority  of  investors 
weeping  over  their  scrip.  The  real,  genuine 
magnate  is  often  a  retiring,  mild-mannered  man 
with  a  cultivated  taste  for  some  branch  of  art. 
He  no  doubt  drinks  good  wine  and  smokes 
excellent  cigars,  but  he  values  his  Hfe  and  the 
health  that  enables  him  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  so 
he  consumes  wine,  cigars,  and  food  in  moderation; 
probably  more  moderately  than  you  or  I  would, 
had  we  his  opportunities.  He  usually  keeps  a 
perfectly  appointed  automobile,  in  which,  when 
sojourning  at  the  Rand,  he  travels  daily  between 
his  beautiful  residence  at  Parktown  and  his  office 
in  Commissioner  Street.  The  magnate's  under- 
Hngs  are  sometimes  blatant,  it  is  true.  You 
may  see  specimens  of  this  class  at  the  Rand 
Club  any  day.  But  in  spite  of  their  formidable 
look  these  people  are  not  really  of  much  im- 
portance. They  are  the  jackals  who  Hve  on 
the  leavings  of  the  Hons ;  but  as  the  latter  do 
not  get  quite  as  much  prey  as  once  they  did, 
the  inferior  beasts  often  go  hungry.  *'  Hoggen- 
heimer  "  was  never  a  good  generic  name  for 
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the  magnate  ;  "  Sidonia  "  or  "  Claud  Duval  '* 
would  have  suited  him  better.  In  fact,  his 
character  is  mainly  a  blend  of  the  more  sahent 
characteristics  of  those  heroes. 

Duval  had  such  a  way  with  him — was  so 
charmingly  poHte — that  people  often  handed 
him  over  their  purses  without  a  murmur,  and 
as  a  rule  bore  him  no  ill  will.  It  was  only  the 
accident  of  having  been  born  two  and  a  half 
centujies  too  early  that  caused  the  life  of  the 
distinguished  highwayman  to  end  with  such 
abrupt  violence.  Had  he  delayed  his  entrance 
upon  the  boards  of  hfe  until,  say,  1875,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  magnate  to-day, 
with  a  sky-scraper  and  a  fortune — the  former  in 
Johannesburg,  and  the  latter  invested  in  care- 
fully selected  European  and  American  securities. 

How  our  most  gifted  caricaturist  (I  allude,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Boonzaaier)  could  have 
misread  his  character,  his  nature,  and  his  physique 
is  a  marvel.  Hoggenheimer  was  k  bludgeon — 
a  brutal  thing  that  crushed  what  it  smote  into 
sphnters  and  gore.  The  real  magnate  was  hke 
a  tempered  blade  that  seemed  to  kiss  when  it 
wounded.  He  was  never  a  gross  materialist ; 
like  Goethe,  he  possessed  "  die  Lust  zu  fabu- 
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lieren  "  in  a  high  degree.  The  medium  through 
which  his  imagination  worked,  through  which 
the  poetry  of  his  nature  expressed  itself,  was  the 
prospectus,  a  branch  of  Hterature  which  has 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  in  fact  is  now  hardly 
read  at  all. 

These  poems,  although  not  nearly  so  short  as 
those  in  fashion  among  the  Japanese,  were  never 
very  long.  They  were  not  rhymed,  except 
occasionally  by  accident.  Like  the  sonnet  or 
the  rondel  they  were  cast  in  a  conventional  form. 
Although  each  purported  to  be  composed  by 
from  seven  to  thirteen  authors,  it  was  always 
understood  that  only  two,  at  most,  had  done 
the  actual  creative  work.  The  themes  were  all 
similar ;  each  poem  sang  the  praises  of  a  group 
of  claims  or  a  mynpacht,  and  foretold  in  soaring 
periods  the  amount  of  potential  wealth  each 
contained. 

Occasionally  these  poems  (having  neither 
rhyme  nor  metre,  their  claim  to  the  term  by 
which  I  allude  to  them  is  based  solely  on  their 
enormous  imaginative  power)  were  collected  and 
repubhshed  in  the  form  of  an  anthology.  The 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  this  class  is 
contained  in  several  volumes  (I  forget  exactly 
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how  many),  large  quarto,  which  were  edited  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Goldman,  and  entitled  South  African 
Mines.  This  great  work — the  labour  of  editing 
it  must  have  been  immense — is  now  more  or 
less  neglected  ;  it  is  too  sad,  too  poignantly 
reminiscent  to  many  who,  but  a  few  short  years 
ago,  made  some  or  other  of  its  contents  the 
guide  of  their  business  lives.  A  more  restrained 
and  less  ornate  work  of  the  same  class  is  still 
issued  in  the  form  of  an  annual.  I  allude  to 
M.  0.  T.  {Mines  of  the  Transvaal),  by  R.  R. 
Mabson.  In  spite  of  its  subdued  diction — shorn 
as  it  is  of  many  flowers  of  fancy  and  noble 
prophetic  utterances — this  work  remains  one  of 
great  imaginative  wealth. 

I  must  not  omit  a  meed  of  praise  to  the 
"  mining  expert  " — the  one  who  collaborated 
with  the  magnate-promoter  in  the  composition. 
It  was  he  who  took  the  central  theme  of  the 
song  and  set  it  in  a  form  which  was  erroneously 
taken  to  be  prose.  He  endowed  every  claim 
with  gold  of  his  own  creation  ;  he  salted  the 
deepest  mynpacht  with  bulHon  that  outshone 
the  rainbow.  A  perusal  of  some  of  the  earlier 
effusions  of  these  experts  makes  it  difficult  to 
reahse  how  they  could  have  been  misunderstood  ; 
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how  any  one  could  have  mistaken  their  soaring 
periods  for  cold  prose.  For  instance,  when 
one  expert,  in  deaUng  with  a  mynpacht  on  the 
long-exploded  Black  Reef,  wrote  of  the  gold 
"  coruscating  "  in  the  ore,  no  one  should  have 
taken  his  words  literally;  yet  many  did. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  prospectus  was 
the  result  of  collaboration.  The  expert  sang 
shortly  the  central  theme — artfully  simulating 
prose.  Around  this  the  promoter  (not  yet 
necessarily  a  magnate,  although  generally  well 
on  the  way  to  become  at  least  a  minor  one) 
weaved  the  flowers  of  his  fancy.  This  was,  of 
course,  quite  legitimate  from  a  hterary  stand- 
point ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  did  it  in  another 
period  of  great  literary  activity,  so  did  Besant  and 
Rice  ;  so  did  many  others.  One  special  feature 
of  this  sunburst  of  song  was  that  the  poems  were 
distributed  gratis,  a  circumstance  which  is,  I 
think,  unique  in  publishing  annals,  except  such 
as  relate  to  certain  branches  of  rehgious  Htera- 
ture  and  suffragist  propaganda.  However,  the 
readers  were  so  entranced  by  the  madrigals, 
canzonets — call  them  what  you  will — that  they 
crowded  around  the  gifted  minstrels,  and  poured 
out  wealth  without  stint  at  those  feet  which 
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had  found  a  new  and  a  highly  profitable  path 
to  Parnassus. 

At  the  right  hand  of  the  bard,  but  on  a  lower 
seat,  sat  the  broker,  echoing,  and  thus  popular- 
ising, his  strains,  gaining  for  his  trouble  a  small 
percentage  on  the  offerings.  For  this  convention 
was  observed  :  the  bard  did  not  receive  contri- 
butions direct  from  his  admirers  ;  such  had  to 
pass  through  the  broker *s  hands.  Occasionally 
the  bard  returned  a  modicum  of  his  gains ;  on 
this,  also,  the  broker  got  his  commission.  It 
was  a  dehghtful  time — a  golden  age  ;  all  were 
satisfied  and  happy.  But  in  these  more  prosaic 
days  the  offerings  have  completely  fallen  off. 
Moreover,  the  contributors — especially  those  who 
gave  most  generously — are  so  oblivious  of  the 
claims  of  art  that  they  even  regret  their  former 
generosity.  And  I  fear  that  any  of  these  dis- 
illusioned persons  would  rather  read  to-day  a 
page  of  Webster's  Dictionary  than  the  most 
imaginative  prospectus  poem  ever  printed. 

History  tells  of  more  or  less  similar  happen- 
ings— of  times  when  the  siren  tones  of  the  pro- 
moter swept  many  of  those  usually  regarded 
as  clear-headed  men  completely  off  their  feet. 
One  of  such  periods  was  that  in  which  the  South 
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Sea  Bubble  convulsed  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
the  financial  "  coruscations  "  of  John  Law  led 
French  finance  into  the  quagmire  of  bankruptcy. 

And  these  gifted  beings,  whose  siren  songs  led 
forth  from  their  accustomed  haunts  some  of  the 
most  unimaginative  men  alive — even  as  Apollo 
caused  the  beasts  to  follow  the  lure  of  his  cunning 
pipe — are  the  ones  that  Mr.  Boonzaaier  dared 
to  embody  under  the  presentment  of  Hoggen- 
heimer — a  heavy,  loudly  dressed  person  of  pro- 
nounced Hebrew  physiognomy ;  not  the  subH- 
mated  and  refined  Hebrew  of  the  type  of  Sidonia 
or  Daniel  Deronda  whom  we  all  admire,  but 
the  low-class  Jew  of  the  Judengasse  in  Frank- 
furt— a  corpulent  person,  with  a  chain  as  thick 
as  a  cable  spanned  across  his  assertive  paunch 
and  a  large  cigar  protruding  from  his  coarse 
hps.  If  I  succeed  in  correcting  this  error  I  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain. 

It  is  in  some  respects  a  sad  thing  to  have  to 
record,  but  the  magnate-species  is  becoming 
almost  extinct  on  the  Rand,  His  place  has  been 
taken  by  the  guinea-pig,  into  whose  less  capable, 
but  still  skilful  hands,  the  magnates'  dwindhng 
local  interests  have  been  intrusted.  A  few  of 
the  magnate  class  occasionally  appear  for  a 
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time,  but  their  homes  are  in  other  cUmes.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  dehghtful  Conti- 
nental resorts,  in  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Park 
Lane,  and  in  the  stately  one-time  homes  of  de- 
cayed British  aristocrats,  you  will  find  them 
dwelling,  not  in  galaxies,  as  they  once  assembled 
on  the  Rand,  but  as  single  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  outside  the  spheres  of  each  other's 
attraction,  and  illuminating  their  respective  en- 
vironments with  steady  effulgence.  They  are, 
in  all  but  name.  Peers  of  the  realms  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  chosen  by  them  for  resi- 
dence; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very 
soon  after  the  Conservatives  return  from  the 
wilderness  the  patents  of  nobiHty  for  distin- 
guished strangers  of  this  class  who  have 
adopted  England  as  their  fatherland  will  be 
signed. 

By  that  time  altered  conditions  may  have 
brought  about  in  the  Transvaal  something 
similar  to  what  has  followed  the  impoverishment 
of  the  nobiUty  in  Italy,  where  lordly  piles  washed 
by  the  wavelets  of  Como  and  Guarda  have 
passed  from  aristocratic  to  plebeian  hands.  In 
other  words,  quite  common  people  may  be 
housed  in  the  Parktown  palaces,  and  some  of 
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the  most  artistic  creations  of  Mr.  Herbert  Baker 
may  be  offered  at  a  moderate  rental. 

A  large  and  increasing  number  of  people  now 
think  that  when  Sidonia-Duval  left  Park  Station 
by  rail  to  catch  the  mail  steamer,  he  took  away 
in  his  grip-sack  something  far  more  valuable 
than  anything  he  left  behind. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Concerning  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  * 

With  you,  gentlemen,  in  your  capacity  as 
representatives  of  the  British  investing  pubHc,  I 
purpose  having  a  talk.  I  will  do  all  the  talking, 
which  wiU  be  of  the  heart-to-heart  variety,  and 
I  hope  you  will  listen  to  me  with  patience. 
Profit,  in  a  material  sense,  you  will  not  get 
from  my  discourse  ;  things  have  gone  much  too 
far  with  you  for  that.  However,  if  once  a  week 
such  of  you  as  have  famiUes  will  only  read  this 
chapter  to  your  sons  after  family  prayers,  the 
lesson  may  stand  them  in  good  stead  when  they 
reach  man's  estate.  For  just  about  then  the 
next  big  boom  will  be  due,  and  the  main  reef  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Erebus  may  be 
convulsing  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  world. 

*  To  prevent  misunderstandings,  I  will  mention  that  the 
Robinson  referred  to  in  this  chapter  is  not  the  Sir  Joseph  Robin- 
son, Bart.,  who  resides  in  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,  W.,  and 
who,  it  is  generally  believed,  has  made  more  money  at  mining 
Bpeculations  than  many  other  successful  men,  including  myself. 

159 
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You,  Brown,  are  a  retired  merchant.  A  lucky 
combination  enabled  you  to  escape  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  City  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  fifty,  with  a  comfortable  fortune  of  some 
£40,000.  You,  Jones,  are  a  clergyman  of  the 
Estabhshed  Church.  After  thirty  years*  enjoy- 
ment of  one  of  the  few  fat  Hvings  left  available 
for  those,  hke  yourself,  who  have  no  family 
influence,  you  found  you  had  amassed  nearly 
£8,000.  You,  Robinson,  are  the  son  of  an 
ennobled  brewer — a  younger  son.  Your  elder 
brother,  the  viscount,  inherited  the  bulk  of 
your  deceased  father's  accumulations.  How- 
ever, you  were  launched  upon  the  maelstrom  of 
this  perplexing  world  with  a  classical  education, 
£25,000,  and  a  taste  for  gambhng  which  the 
venerable  brewer,  your  deceased  father,  never 
even  suspected. 

Just  after  the  close  of  the  Boer  War,  when 
the  British  flag  waved  safely  over  the  Raadzaal 
at  Pretoria  and  Christian  de  Wet  had  returned 
to  his  favourite  occupation  of  growing  potatoes, 
your  minds,  respectively  and  independently, 
were  fired  by  the  reputed  glories  of  Witwaters- 
rand  as  a  field  for  investment.  Probably  a  few 
of  the  gratis-distributed  prospectus  poems  floated 
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your  way  ;  in  fact,  they  must  have  unless  you 
happened  to  be  residing  on  the  summit  of  the 
highest  peak  in  Spitzbergen,  or  in  some  equally 
inaccessible  place.  Possibly  Sydney  Goldman's 
great  Anthology  captured  your  fancy.  At  all 
events  you  became  persuaded  that  Rand  in- 
vestments were  not  alone  perfectly  safe,  but 
were  extremely  profitable  as  well. 

You,  Robinson,  forgot  the  oft-repeated  pater- 
nal precept  to  the  efiect  that  no  safe  investment 
ever  yields  large  profits.  You,  Jones,  disre- 
garded the  precepts  of  your  Master  ;  you  know 
the  ones  I  allude  to — about  the  only  kind  of 
treasure  you  should  deal  in  and  as  to  where  it 
should  be  laid  up.  You,  Brown,  had  a  com- 
fortable income  of  £2,000  per  annum,  which  you 
never  spent.  You  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
all  three  of  you — far  more  comfortable  than  you 
deserved  to  be.  So  in  not  one  of  the  three 
cases  was  there  any  justification  for  investing 
in  Rand  scrip. 

It  is  just  here  that  I  should,  I  think,  define 
my  own  position  in  this  relation.  People  who 
have  speculated  in  gold  shares  fall  into  two 
sharply  defined  categories :  those  who  have 
made  money  at  the  game  and  those  who  have 
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lost  it.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  the  former.  Those  who 
have  come  out  on  the  right  side  after  their  course 
of  deals  (for  no  one  deals  only  once)  bear  about 
the  same  numerical  relation  to  those  who,  in 
the  illustrative  parlance  of  'Change,  are  left 
holding  the  baby,  as  the  black  swans  bore  to 
the  white  ones  in  the  days  of  Juvenal. 

There  are  various  more  or  less  hackneyed 
terms  used  to  describe  the  two  classes ;  for  in- 
stance, hawks  and  pigeons,  sharps  and  flats,  etc. 
But  it  will,  I  think,  serve  all  reasonable  purposes 
if  I  define  those  in  the  winning  category  as 
capitalists  and  those  on  the  losing  side  as  in- 
vestors. The  capitaUst  is,  of  course,  also  an 
investor ;  but  with  the  capitaHst  investment  is 
incidental,  whilst  with  the  investor  it  is  essential. 

Well,  then,  I  am  a  capitalist ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  am  one  of  the  distinguished  few  who  have 
made  money  by  share-speculation ;  and  (here  is 
the  important  point)  kept  it.  This  achievement 
is  so  unusual  that  I  am  excusably  proud  of  my 
position.  There  are  very,  very  few  who  have 
begun  as  investors  and  ended  up  as  capitalists. 
My  circle  of  acquaintances  in  South  Africa  is 
large,  but — excepting  the  great  financial  barons, 
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one-time  of  Johannesburg — of  the  noble  com- 
pany of  Kandlords,  there  is  none  that  I  can 
call  brother  in  this  respect.  My  active  financial 
career  has  ended — so  far  as  share-speculation  is 
concerned.  I  am  a  winner  in  the  great  poker- 
game  which  was  so  bravely  played  for  years  on 
the  high  watershed  of  the  Transvaal.  Being 
a  unique  specimen,  I  expect  that  when  I  die  a 
statue  will  be  erected  in  my  honour,  and  that 
these  words  will  be  engraved  on  my  tomb- 
stone : — 

"  He  made  Money  out  of  Gold  Shares — 

AND   KEPT   IT  '' 

As  I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  you,  I  will  tell 
you  how  much  money  I  made.  I  am,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  capitahst  only  in  a  technical  sense. 
Many  years  ago  I  owned  fifty  pounds,  and  had  a 
good  conceit  of  myself  as  a  business  man. 
Events  justified  this  self -appraisement.  I  in- 
vested my  fifty  pounds  in  gold  shares,  and 
within  a  few  deUrious  months  turned  it  into 
the  princely  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
But  in  an  evil  (or  possibly  fortunate)  hour  I 
went  to  Johannesburg,  and,  within  a  few  weeks, 
turned  my  twelve  hundred  pounds  back  into 
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fifty-six.  This  was  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  my  journey  and  providing  for  the  cost  of 
returning  home.  I  was  thus  a  gainer  of  six 
pounds  sterling,  and  on  this  fact  I  base  my 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  capitahst. 

Do  not,  I  pray  you,  despise  the  comparatively 
meagre  sum  which  represents  the  net  result  of 
my  speculations  ;  rather  concentrate  your  ad- 
miration upon  this  tangible  evidence  of  my  skill 
as  a  financier — upon  the  almost  miraculous 
circumstance  that  I  was  not  alone  successful  in 
saving  my  original  capital,  but  that  I  actually 
made  a  profit.  Think  of  the  mighty  men  against 
whom  I  pitted  myself.  The  fortune  I  amassed 
is  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other  capitalists,  my 
magnate  colleagues,  but  it  exists — in  hard  cash. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  you,  my  three 
friends,  had  been  equally  successful.  A  12 
per  cent,  return  such  as  I  reaped  would  have 
given  you.  Brown,  £4,800,  and  so  on ;  Jones 
and  Robinson  may  tearfully  work  out  their 
supposititious  profits  for  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  days  when  my  great  coup 
came  off,  the  other  players  were  not  quite  so 
successful  as  they  have  since  become  ;  they  did 
not,  as  they  do  to-day,  know  the  back  of  each 
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well-worn  card  as  well  as  they  know  its  face. 
However,  conscious  of  my  own  limitations  and 
despairing  of  ever  becoming  a  really  first-class 
player,  I  decided  to  retire.  Besides,  certain 
prepossessions — prejudices,  influences,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  call  them — stood  in  my  way. 
It  may  be  that  I  began  too  late  in  life.  That 
battered  old  hag,  my  conscience,  began  to 
scold  Hke  Xantippe  ;  I  could  not  silence  her, 
and  we  had  dwelt  so  long  together  that  I  could 
hardly  bundle  her  out  of  the  house.  There  was 
no  other  way  of  stopping  her  scolding  tongue  but 
to  rise  from  the  table. 

This  is  not  all.  I  hate  to  have  to  talk  about 
what  now  follows,  for  the  older  a  man  gets,  the 
more  he  dishkes  exposing  himself  to  ridicule. 
However,  as  I  promised  that  this  should  be  a 
heart-to-heart  talk,  I  cannot  keep  the  thing 
back.  As  you  know,  when  at  home  I  hold  the 
office  of  Resident  Magistrate  of  Tamlaatjes 
Kolk,  a  remote  hamlet  in  the  Cape  Colony.  As 
such  I  have  occasionally  to  try  and  sentence 
offenders.  The  dwellers  of  that  hamlet  are,  as 
a  rule,  virtuous  and  unsophisticated,  but  oc- 
casionally they  lapse.  One  Monday  morning, 
when  the  boom  was  at  its  height,  I  was  just  in 
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the  act  of  mounting  the  bench  when  a  telegram 
was  handed  to  me.  It  was  from  Solly  Gulden- 
schwank,  a  broker  doing  big  business  for  the 
inside  ring ;  its  subject  was  that  "  Spanish 
Castle  "  flotation  you  may  have  heard  of,  and 
in  which  I  held  ground-floor  interests — one  of 
the  many  current  concerns  that  had  such  a  merry 
though  short  life.  I  just  glanced  at  the  mes- 
sage :  then  I  stuffed  it  into  my  right-hand 
trouser  pocket.  A  culprit  stood  in  the  dock  ; 
a  poor,  strugghng  peasant  who  had  suffered 
from  a  run  of  bad  luck.  A  vagrant  sheep  had 
strayed  into  his  little  flock  of  a  dozen  or  so. 
He  re-marked  it,  and  thus  committed  theft,  to 
which  crime  he  pleaded  guilty. 

I  began  the  stereotyped  official  admonition 
always  used  on  such  occasions,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  respecting  the  property  of  others, 
and  showing  how  dishonesty,  if  it  became 
general,  would  tend  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  social  structure  that  protected  civihsation 
from  anarchy,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  just  the  sort  of 
stuff  of  which  every  magistrate  keeps  a  prac- 
tically unhmited  supply  on  tap.  Suddenly  I 
seemed  to  feel  a  sensation  of  heat  and  a  sUght 
crepitation  below  my  right  hip.    In  a  flash  I 
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realised  what  a  trick  my  imagination  was  playing 
me  ;  it  seemed  as  though  the  wretched  scrap 
of  paper  had  imbibed  something  of  Solly  Gulden- 
schwank's  personality,  and  was  laughing  at  me. 
Then,  unseen  by  all  but  myself,  Xantippe  hob- 
bled into  court.  She  shook  her  fist  in  my  face. 
**  How  can  you,"  she  screamed,  "  dare  to  pass 
sentence  on  that  man  before  you  "?  You  are, 
of  the  two,  much  the  worse  criminal.'' 

Then  a  terrible  thing  happened — I  blushed. 
Think  of  it — a  man  of  my  age  and  experience 
blushing  in  a  poUce  court  hke  a  school-girl  caught 
winking  at  her  chum's  brother.  The  court  was 
crowded  ;  an  audible  snigger  went  through  the 
audience.  The  police  looked  at  each  other  and 
winked.     It  was  awful. 

I  passed  sentence  on  the  man  in  the  dock ;  I 
had  to,  of  course.  But  I  let  him  off  with  an 
unusually  hght  penalty.  This  caused  great 
indignation  among  the  local  farmers.  But  what 
Xantippe  said  was  horribly  true.  In  strict 
justice  I  should  have  changed  places  with  the 
confessed  thief.  He  had  not  gone  to  look  for 
the  thing  he  stole  ;  it  came  to  him,  sent  by  the 
devil  of  accident.  He  was  in  distress  and 
yielded  to  temptation.  My  own  case  was  dif- 
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ferent ;  although  poor,  I  had  enough  to  eat,  and 
my  clothes  were  not  too  shabby  for  a  Civil 
Servant.  Yet  I  had  dehberately  assisted  in 
furthering  a  scheme  having  for  its  object  the 
fraudulent  acquisition  of  funds  from  my  friends 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  who  had  never 
done  me  any  harm.  It  was  an  unspeakable 
position  I  found  myself  in. 

The  game  was  at  its  height ;  the  play  was 
merrily  going.  "  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  *'  I  have 
had  enough.  This  old  harridan  of  a  Xantippe, 
who  has  hardly  bothered  me  at  all  since  I  was 
quite  a  youth,  has  begun  to  scold  so  shrilly  that 
my  Hfe  has  become  a  burden.  I  cannot  get  rid 
of  her  ;  this  game  we  are  engaged  in  irritates 
her  more  than  anything  I  have  done  for  many 
years.  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
stop  playing  it.  Henceforth  I  am  no  longer 
your  opponent.  Being  a  winner,  I  belong,  in 
a  sense,  to  your  brotherhood,  but  only  as  an 
honorary  member." 

Apparently  well-meant  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  me  to  play  again ;  various  members  of 
the  brotherhood  offered  to  give  me  the  benefit 
of  their  skill  and  experience  if  I  would  consent 
to  another  flutter.    However,   I  was  firm.    I 
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retired,  invested  my  profits  in  the  Government 
Savings'  Bank  at  3f  per  cent.,  and  thenceforth 
the  share  Hst  for  ever  lost  its  interest. 

Well,  I  must  return,  my  friends,  to  you  and 
your  interests.  You,  Brown,  invested  princi- 
pally in  that  much-boomed  concern  the  ''  Bimini 
Mine."  "  Jason "  shares  were  what  tempted 
you,  Jones,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Gospels  and 
endeavour  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth.  **  Rain- 
bows "  were  the  cause  of  you,  Robinson,  having 
had  to  go  in  patched  boots  and  a  seedy  coat  for 
several  years  past.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  a 
curious  thing  about  these  mines  :  there  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  gold  in  each  of  them  ;  each 
would  have  paid  fairly  well  had  it  been  worked 
for  the  profit  of  the  shareholders.  The  shares 
were,  of  course,  never  worth  anything  like  what 
you  paid  for  them,  but  on  the  face-value  of  the 
scrip  the  mine  should  have  returned,  say,  15 
per  cent,  annually  for  about  ten  years.  Taking 
one  with  the  other,  the  ore — for  they  were  out- 
crop propositions — ran  from  ten  to  sixteen 
pennyweights  to  the  ton. 

These  properties  lay  close  to  each  other,  and 
on  the  same  line.  Between  "  Bimini "  and 
**  Jason  "  was  a  block  of  claims  known  as  **  The 
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Great  Cagliostro  "  ;  between  "  Maya  "  and 
*'  Rainbow  "  was  a  mine  named  "  The  Cornish 
Hug  " ;  and  next  to  the  "  Rainbow  "  on  the  other 
side  was  the  "  Moonshine/'  Neither  the  "  Cag- 
hostro,"  the  "Hug,"  nor  the  "Moonshine" 
was  a  paying  proposition.  That  extraordinary 
patchiness  which  has  been  such  a  sahent  charac- 
teristic of  the  Rand  system  is  here  illustrated  : 
you  had  six  separate  blocks  of  claims  lying  in 
an  unbroken  row,  each,  alternately,  payable  and 
not  payable  as  you  take  them  from  west  to  east. 
Why,  you  may  reasonably  ask,  if  these  three 
mines  were  payable,  did  we  draw  no  dividends  ? 
Why,  oh,  why  !  are  shares  for  which  we  paid 
from  £7  to  £10  down  to  23s.  9d.  (sellers)  ? 

Wait  a  bit,  gentlemen;  not  so  fast.  I  can 
answer  your  inquiries  clearly  and  convincingly, 
but  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  phrase.  I  must  bring 
all  the  pieces  on  to  the  board  before  I  can  explain 
the  play.  What  you  did  was  this  :  you  pitted 
yourselves  in  a  game  of  skill  of  which  you  knew 
absolutely  nothing  against  men  of  enormous 
cleverness — men  who  invented  and  elaborated 
that  game,  and  who  knew  every  card  that  was 
dealt  you.  Not  alone  this,  but  your  opponents 
could  deal  themselves  all  the  aces  and  kings  in 
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the  pack  and  fill  your  guileless  hands  with  cards 
of  low  degree,  for  being  none  the  wiser.  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  how  all  this  was  done. 

All  ever  worth  having  at  the  Rand  was 
practically  owned  by  about  six  men — usually 
referred  to  as  magnates.  These  distinguished 
persons — men,  as  has  been  shown,  of  vast  imagin- 
ative power — have  built  up  enormous  fortunes, 
but  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  did  not,  as 
is  popularly  supposed,  come  out  of  the  mines. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  you  and  from 
others  who  had  money  to  invest,  and  who  were 
lured  to  the  rocks  by  the  siren  songs  with  which 
the  air  of  every  financial  centre  was  set  thrilHng. 
Among  those  six  the  Rand  was,  in  comparatively 
early  days,  mapped  out  into  so  many  spheres  of 
influence.  Occasionally  the  six  pretended  to 
poach  on  each  other's  preserves ;  but  this  was 
pretence — a  mere  move  in  the  greater  game. 
In  all  essential  matters  they  played  into  each 
other's  hands.  It  is  with  one  of  these  men  that 
your  fortunes  (or  misfortunes)  are  bound  up, 
so  you  will  naturally  desire  to  know  something 
about  him. 

His  name,  which  you  have  doubtless  heard, 
is  Mr.   Howard  Lchmbck.    His  nationahty  is 
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uncertain,  for  he  soared  from  complete  obscurity 
to  the  dizzy  altitude  which  he  now  occupies. 
His  speech — except  in  the  matter  of  a  sHght 
thickening  of  the  r's  when  he  is  wearied — gives 
no  trace  of  foreign  origin ;  nevertheless,  I  do 
not  think,  for  all  his  lofty  and  Imperial  patriot- 
ism, that  he  is  English.  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and 
Semitic  blood  probably  runs  in  his  veins ;  his 
cheek-bones  and  his  impassiveness  suggest  a 
touch  of  the  American  Indian.  He  is,  I  should 
say,  a  blend  of  several  of  the  higher  predatory 
races  of  mankind. 

Possibly  you  may  have  visuahsed  Lehmbek 
as  being  of  the  Hoggenheimer  type.  If  so,  you 
are  quite  mistaken ;  Lehmbek  is  of  middle 
stature  and  is  sUghtly  built.  He  has  large, 
prominent  eyes,  dark  grey  in  hue  ;  his  deeply 
hned  face  is  ivory-tinted  ;  and  his  hair,  which  is 
bleaching  shghtly  near  the  ears,  is  brown,  with 
a  hint  of  auburn.  His  clean-shaved  lips  are 
mobile  when  he  speaks  ;  when  silent  they  shut 
in  a  close  line  like  the  lips  of  a  trap.  His  chin  is 
long  and  somewhat  pointed  ;  it  resembles  that 
of  John  Knox.  Lehmbek's  voice  is  soft  and  of 
dehcate  timbre  (except  for  the  very  occasional 
thick  r's)  ;  his  hand,  which  might  and  occasion- 
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ally  does  sign  cheques  for  millions,  is  slender 
and  delicate  ;  it  is  the  hand  of  an  artist.  In 
another  environment  Lehmbek  might  have  been 
a  mystical-rehgious  painter,  hke  Watts.  He 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  founded  a  school 
of  his  own,  for  he  possesses  genius  of  a  high 
order.  That  dehcate,  slender  hand  of  his  was 
once  on  the  throttle  of  the  mining  industry.  He 
has  now  somewhat  relaxed  the  grip,  but  he  only 
did  this  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so. 
That  iron  will  of  his  has  never  bent  from  its 
constant  purpose.  The  only  time  I  ever  feel 
inchned  to  be  conceited  is  when  I  reahse  that 
Lehmbek  and  I  once  contended  together,  and 
that  I  bested  him  at  the  game  he  had  invented. 
He  has  never  forgiven  me  for  this,  and  probably 
never  will. 

Lehmbek  lives  in  a  beautiful  house,  high  on 
the  Parktown  Ridge.  Here,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  the  portal,  you  will  find  every- 
thing ordered  in  the  most  perfect  taste.  If  the 
host  happens  to  be  interested  in  you,  and  to 
have  half  an  hour  to  spare,  he  may  show  you 
one  or  other  of  his  priceless  collections — his  old 
china,  for  instance,  or  his  carved  ivory.  His 
most  splendid  specimen  of  the  latter — a  crucifix 
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— is  kept  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  purple  silk 
which  formed  part  of  one  of  the  vestments  of 
Pope  Leo  X.,  and  which  was  stolen  from  the 
Vatican.  I  have  seen  these  collections ;  but  it 
would  be  more  fitting  if  you  enjoyed  that  privi- 
lege, for  it  was  your  money  and  not  mine  that 
went  towards  paying  for  the  Parktown  palace 
and  its  beautiful  contents. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  may  to  a  certain  extent 
console  you  for  your  financial  losses  to  know 
that  this  distinguished  artist-poet  was  the  con- 
trolHng  shareholder  in  the  three  mines  in  which 
you,  respectively,  invested.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  such  a  man  in 
anything.  But,  unfortunately  for  you,  he  was 
also  interested,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
the  three  unpayable  mines  which  were  mixed 
up  so  perplexingly  with  your  payable  ones.  It 
was  Lehmbek  who  efiected  the  apparent  miracle 
of  making  all  six  mines  equally  payable  (to 
himself) — of  drawing  several  sohd  milhons  out 
of  bodies  of  ore  which  hardly  ran  three  penny- 
weights to  the  ton ;  and  of  doing  this  without 
ever  bringing  a  single  skepful  of  that  ore  to  the 
battery-mill. 

You  must  now,  if  you  please,  visualise  those 
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six  mines  standing  in  an  unbroken  row.  Over 
each  towers  a  tall  stack  of  head-gear,  surmounted 
by  two  big  wheels — in  diameter  rather  more 
than  those  belongmg  to  the  coach  in  which 
King  George  went  to  his  Coronation  between 
enthusiastic  crowds.  Under  each  head-gear  is 
a  shaft,  up  and  down  which  iron  skeps  travel. 
The  structures  described  stand  near  the  original 
outcrop  of  the  Main  Eeef,  which  dips  to  the 
southward  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
The  claims  were  in  blocks  about  three  deep.  To 
the  south  of  the  boundary  of  the  six  blocks  lay 
two  potential  mining  areas  of  the  class  known 
as  "  mynpachts."  I  will  not  explain  to  you 
what  a  mynpacht  is,  beyond  saying  that  it  is  a 
block  of  supposed  auriferous  ground,  held  under 
a  special  tenure  ;  it  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape. 
One  of  these  mynpachts  was  known  as  the  "Spoof- 
Makaar  "  ;  the  other  as  the  "  Schlenterfontein." 
Both  of  these  mynpachts  belonged  to  Lehmbek  ; 
they  contained  in  the  aggregate  some  four  hun- 
dred claims.  Claims  of  this  class  are  known  as 
"  deep  levels,"  for  the  reason  that  on  account  of 
the  dip  of  the  reef,  a  very  deep  shaft  has  to  be 
struck  before  the  ore  is  reached.  I  should  men- 
tion that  the  aggregate  of  the  claims  held  by  the 
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six  concerns  on  and  near  the  outcrop  was  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty. 

You  were  no  doubt  under  the  somewhat 
pardonable  delusion  that  the  three  mines  in 
which  your  interests  lay  were  managed  by  three 
separate  boards  of  directors — independent  men 
who  would  arrange  things  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  shareholders,  extracting  from  the  tough 
and  surly  banket  enough  bulHon  to  furnish  those 
ample  profits  you  so  confidently  expected. 
You^^had  probably  over  and  over  again  perused 
that  romantic  work,  M.  0.  T. — especially  that 
unusual  feature,  the  appendix  to  the  preface, 
in  which  is  set  forth,  according  to  the  tables  of 
Inwood,  how  much  you  should  spend  of  the 
dividends  you  draw  and  how  much  you  should 
set  to  an  amortisation  fund.  It  all  looked 
simple,  did  it  not  ? 

But  these  boards  were  really  not  boards  at 
all ;  they  were  merely  hutches  of  Lehmbek's 
guinea-pigs,  who  drew  their  fees  regularly  for 
attendance  at  board  meetings  and  carried  out 
the  ukases  of  the  iron-willed  man  in  whose 
pocket  they  lay,  snug  and  safe,  for  a  competence. 

Lehmbek  determined  to  consohdate  all  these 
interests,  to  make  one  grand  amalgamation — to 
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create,  as  he  said  at  the  various  board  meetings 
through  the  mouths  of  his  guinea-pigs,  such  a 
sure  and  stable  source  of  production  that  it 
was  impossible  to  guess  within  fifty  years  as  to 
when  it  would  be  Hkely  to  come  to  an  end. 
Moreover,  to  tap  a  copious  stream  of  steady 
profit  from  which  the  fortunate  participators' 
children's  children  would  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
practically  ceaseless  flow.  In  the  amalgamation 
were  included  the  Spoof-Makaar  and  Schlenter- 
fontein  mynpachts.  The  aggregate  of  the  eight 
areas  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  claims. 
The  mynpachts  were  supposed  to  contain  ore 
just  as  rich  as  that  of  the  best  in  the  outcrop. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Simultaneous  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  were 
passed,  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  respective 
trust-deeds  were  made.  Bimini  disappeared. 
Great  Caghostro  expired  in  euthanasia,  Jason 
receded  into  the  folds  of  the  Golden  Flux,  the 
Cornish  Hug  relaxed,  the  Kainbow  died  out  of 
the  financial  sky,  and  the  Moonshine  paled  in 
the  effulgence  of  a  splendid  dawn.  From  the 
disintegrated  members  of  these  corporations 
arose  something  which  was  at  once  a  Phoenix 
and  a  Star  of  the  First  Magnitude — a  Fountain 
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of  Perennial  Wealth  and  a  Rock  against  which 
the  Waves  of  Financial  Vicissitude  might  beat 
in  vain.  Please  note,  that  it  is  the  guinea-pigs 
and  not  I  that  are  responsible  for  this  mixture 
of  metaphors.  I  am  quoting  from  their  speeches 
and  from  the  prospectus  of  the  amalgamated 
concern.  The  latter  was  called  **  The  North 
Rand  Spoof -Makaar  Galaxy,  Limited." 

The  seven  hundred  and  fifty  claims  of  the 
"  Galaxy  "  contained  many  tons  of  ore  which, 
albeit  that  most  of  it  lay  several  thousand  feet 
deep,  was  stated  on  the  best  expert  authority 
to  be  of  exceeding  richness.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  exact  number  of  tons  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  obUging  Mabson  {M.  0.  T.).  I  am 
a  bad  calculator,  and  whenever  I  try  to  multiply 
milhons,  have  a  distressing  tendency  to  put  in 
either  too  many  or  too  few  noughts. 

It  was  considered  most  generous  and  sports- 
manhke  on  Lehmbek's  part  to  put  in  his  two 
virgin  mynpachts  of  four  hundred  claims  on 
only  equal  terms  with  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  claims  on  the  outcrop,  a  good  few  of  which 
were  worked  out.  But  Lehmbek  could  act  as 
well  as  think  imperially  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded  it.    When   the    proposal   was   made, 
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which  dehberately  forwent  any  advantage  he 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  accrue  to 
him  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  whereas  his 
ground  was  absolutely  intact,  the  other  was  not, 
the  guinea-pig  boards  expressed  themselves  as 
highly  appreciative  of  the  self-sacrificial  pro- 
posal, and  accepted  it  with  unanimous  acclama- 
tion. So  the  Galaxy  soared  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith  of  the  financial  firmament,  and  was 
very  soon  quoted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  fists 
at  £10  per  share. 

I  must  now  deal  with  some  big  figures — a 
thing  which  I  hate.  Like  stellar  distances, 
numbers  beyond  a  certain  point  have  no  signifi- 
cance for  my  limited  mind.  The  aggregate 
number  of  shares  into  which  the  original  six 
outcrop  concerns  were  divided  was  one  milhon 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  number 
was  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  each  holder 
receiving  one  in  exchange  for  the  two  he  formerly 
held.  The  outcrop  shares  were  accordingly 
computed  at  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, and  the  mynpacht  interests  at  a  fike 
number.  The  reconstructed  concern  thus  had 
a  share  capital  of  £1,250,000.  Of  these  Lehm- 
bek   held,  by  virtue   of  his  outcrop  interests, 
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plus  those  from  the  mynpachts,  £925,000. 
His  shares  in  the  three  unpayable  outcrop 
concerns  had  been  long  ago  bought  in  by 
him  gradually ;  their  average  cost  was  25.  9d. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  shares 
is  too  much  for  one  man  to  carry  in  a 
single  concern,  so  Lehmbek  began  to  sell — 
not  in  his  own  name,  of  course  ;  that  would 
have  been  unfair  to  the  other  shareholders,  no 
less  than  to  himself.  Besides,  the  majority  of 
the  shares  were  not  registered  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  those  of  his  satraps.  The  scrip,  endorsed 
in  blank,  was  of  course  in  his  hands.  Some 
were  in  London,  some  in  his  strong-room  at 
Johannesburg. 

There  was  a  shght  boom  ;  rather  a  spurt. 
Although  carefully  engineered,  it  was  a  dis- 
appointment. However,  it  served  its  purpose 
to  a  certain  extent.  You,  my  friends,  under 
the  influence  of  the  fervid  periods  of  Lehmbek'a 
most  celebrated  speech  and  the  restrained  elo- 
quence of  the  new  prospectus,  became  megalo- 
maniacal.  You  talked  so  confidently  that  you 
influenced  your  friends  Smith,  Thompson,  and 
WilHams,  men  in  more  or  less  the  same  walk  of 
life  as  yourselves,  who  had  heretofore  abstained 
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from  speculation  in  gold  scrip.  They  invested 
more  than  they  could  well  afford  in  Galaxies. 
The  stock  dropped  a  few  points — but  what  of 
that  ?  Now,  you  declared,  was  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity that  comes  to  a  man  only  once  or  twice 
in  a  lifetime.  Your  fervour  was  contagious. 
Other  friends  of  yours  invested  in  Galaxies  for 
the  benefit  of  their  famiUes,  instead  of  insuring 
their  lives.  Up  went  the  stock  again  until  it 
again  touched  £10.  Higher  it  could  not  go,  for 
Lehmbek  kept  on  selKng.  He  sold,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
shares.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that  all 
of  the  proceeds  of  these  did  not  go  into  Lehmbek's 
pocket,  for  Lehmbek  is  the  chief  of  a  great  com- 
bine, the  members  of  which  work  together  for 
mutual  profit  like  the  cogs  of  a  huge  and  com- 
phcated  machine,  and  every  cog  has  to  receive 
its  quota.  But  of  the  amount  reahsed,  Lehm- 
bek took  about  two-thirds. 

The  new  mill  got  to  work  ;  six  hundred  stamps 
roared  and  rumbled  ;  the  cyanide  tanks  emitted 
their  cr^nie  de  mew^^e-coloured  trickle  on  to  the 
zinc-shavings.  The  output  was  rich,  for  the  ore 
was  carefully  picked  from  the  reserves — now 
rapidly  dwindUng — in  the  one-time  Bimini,  Jason, 
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and  Rainbow  stopes.  This  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  payable  ore  that  the  ample 
area  of  the  Galaxy  contained ;  but  the  fact  was 
not  known  except  to  a  select  few.  Shafts  were 
sunk  on  the  mynpachts,  and  the  Main  Reef 
duly  struck  in  each.  Big  underground  develop- 
ments were  undertaken  in  the  depths  of  these 
deep  levels,  but  no  ore  from  their  stopes  was 
taken  to  the  mills. 

A  dividend  of  45  per  cent,  was  declared 
at  the  end  of  the  year ;  a  large  monthly  out- 
put was  recorded ;  large  future  dividends 
were  promised  by  the  management.  After 
another  weak  spurt  Galaxies  weakened  on 
Thange.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this — 
one  was  the  regular,  automatic  off-loading  by 
Lehmbek  whenever  the  market  showed  any 
signs  of  hardening ;  the  other  was  due  to  the 
leakag ,  of  secret  information  as  to  the  quahty 
of  the  ore  in  the  new  shafts — those  tapping  the 
lode  in  the  deep-level  ground.  In  spite  of  the 
most  elaborately  devised  precautionary  mea- 
sures, information  of  this  description  is  bound 
to  leak,  sooner  or  later.  These  rumours  are 
very  sinister  indeed.  It  is,  in  fact,  said,  that  it 
was  only  by  picking  the  eyes  out  of  the  reserves 
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that  the  output  has  been  maintained,  and  that 
the  output  cannot  be  kept  up  at  anything  hke 
its  present  grade  much  longer.  That  truth  is 
underlying  these  rumours  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  circumstance  that  all  along  the  reef  the 
ore  falls  off  in  quahty  with  deadly  regularity,  as 
deep  and  deeper  levels  are  opened  up.  It  is 
also  said — and  I  beheve  with  truth — that  the 
ore  struck  in  the  Spoof-Makaar  and  Schlenter- 
fontein  shafts  does  not  run  more  than  3 J  dwts. 
If  this  be  corroborated,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Galaxy  is  not  any  longer  a  payable  proposition 
— that,  in  fact,  it  is  almost  on  its  last  legs. 

I  think  you  must  now  understand  how  it  is 
that  your  holdings  have  depreciated  to  such  a 
ruinous  extent.  Lehmbek  declares  that  they 
will  rise  once  more — that  the  Galaxy  has  been 
obscured  by  what  is  only  a  passing  cloud.  But, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Lehmbek  is  a 
poet,  and  the  words  of  poets  must  not  be  taken 
too  hterally.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Galaxies 
are  doomed.  A  few  more  dividends  will  be  paid, 
for  there  are  still  some  thousands  of  tons  of 
payable  ore  to  be  mined  from  the  outcrop 
claims.  I  fancy  that  a  combined  effort  to- 
wards reintroduction  of  the  Chinese  will  be 
10 
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made  when  there  is  nothing  but  the  3J-dwt.  ore 
left  in  the  Galaxy  and  other  properties.  As- 
suming that  Chinese  labour  would  make  such 
ore  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  face- 
value  of  the  shares,  the  thing  would  not  be 
permanent,  for  the  next  level  opened  up  will 
probably  show  2J  dwts.,  and  so  on.  Besides,  I 
think  South  Africa  has  had  enough  of  the 
Chinaman  to  last  her  for  several  generations. 

It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  tell  you  that  several 
very  intelhgent  men  differ  from  me  in  this 
matter ;  they  think  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  deep  levels  are  payable.  However,  I  doubt 
whether  such  men  have  had  much  practical 
experience  in  mining,  or  have  talked  confi- 
dentially, through  various  midnights  and  over 
comforting  glasses  of  whisky,  with  harassed 
mine  ofiicials — men  driven  almost  to  distraction 
by  the  cruel  pressure  exercised  by  the  guinea- 
pigs  to  make  them  increase  the  output — to  do 
the  impossible  task  of  extracting  more  gold 
from  the  ore  than  exists  therein.  The  guinea- 
pigs,  in  their  turn,  are  being  driven  hard  by 
Lehmbek  and  the  other  overlords  of  the  Rand. 

These  harassed  managers  know  that  their 
position  is  precarious — that  they  may  any  day 
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be  accused  of  mismanagement  and  dismissed  for 
alleged  incompetence.  In  such  a  case  they 
would  never  again  be  employed  ;  they  must  be 
kept  discredited — on  the  black  list ;  for  what 
a  discredited  man  reveals  is  always  discounted 
in  advance.  Personally  I  am,  although  quite 
possibly  mistaken  in  my  views,  absolutely 
impartial.  I  have  no  grievance  against  Lehm- 
bek  :  how  could  I  have,  when  I  beat  him  at  his 
own  game  ?  For  when  Lehmbek  is  on  the  war- 
path and  meets  you,  he  means  to  have  your 
scalp  ;  if  that  does  not  hang  from  his  well- 
furnished  belt  when  the  fight  is  over,  he  feels 
almost  as  though  he  had  been  beaten.  As  to 
his  own  scalp — but  of  course  that  is  unthinkable. 
Moreover,  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that 
if  I  had  possessed  Lehmbek's  skill  for  strategy, 
and  his  weapons,  I  would  probably  have  toma- 
hawked old  Xantippe  and  built  my  wigwam  at 
Parktown. 

Again.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  at- 
tempting to  argue  that  there  are  not  any  sound 
mining  concerns  on  the  Rand.  That  would,  of 
course,  be  a  ridiculous  thing  to  do.  You  might, 
if  so  minded  and  able  to  afford  it,  acquire  an 
interest  in  almost  any  of  those  gilt-edged  con- 
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cerns  which  will,  as  is  well  known,  pay  dividends 
for  many  years  to  come.  But  I  would  ask  you 
to  reahse  what  is  to  me  irrefragable ;  namely, 
that  Lehmbek  knows  the  value  of  these  concerns 
far,  far  better  than  you  or  I,  and  that  if  it  pays 
him  to  sell  certain  shares  at  a  given  price,  it 
will  assuredly  not  pay  us  to  buy  them. 

It  is  quite  preposterous  for  any  one  of  us  to 
try  and  make  money  out  of  Lehmbek  at  this 
game  which  he  has  invented  and  elaborated. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  beat  Roberts  at  bil- 
hards,  Sandow  at  weight-hfting,  Jack  Johnson 
at  boxing,  or  Paderewski  at  playing  the  piano. 
Such  miracles  may,  and  no  doubt  some  day  wiU 
be  enacted  ;  but  not  by  any  of  you,  my  subdued 
friends,  will  Lehmbek  ever  be  bested.  Were  one 
of  you  capable  of  performing  such  a  gigantic 
feat,  that  one  would  not  be  buying  shares,  but 
selhng  them. 

For  my  own  part,  my  winnings  will  remain 
in  the  Savings  Bank  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Union  Government,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
draw  my  modest  3|  per  cent,  interest  on  them. 

Lehmbek,  hke  the  last  rose  of  summer,  sits 
blooming  on  the  Rand — alone.  All  his  lovely 
companions,  if  they  have  not  faded,  have  gone. 
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Occasionally  they  return  for  a  short  season  to 
shed  the  perfume  of  their  presence  over  the  soil 
from  which  they  originally  bourgeoned.  But 
their  visits,  Uke  those  of  angels,  become  fewer 
and  farther  between.  Lehmbek,  too,  will  go. 
He  may,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  close  his  career 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  patriotism  (which 
I  have  not  touched  on,  for  I  wish  to  avoid  giving 
this  book  any  pohtical  complexion),  his  Imperial 
way  of  doing  things,  and  his  wealth,  all  entitle 
him  to  a  seat  in  that  august  assembly.  Had 
he  and  his  co-operators  in  the  Great  Confidence 
Trick  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  been 
members  of  the  British  peerage  in  1911,  a 
powerful  syndicate  would  doubtless  have  been 
formed  to  oppose  the  Veto  Bill. 

Here  I  take  leave  of  you — my  friends  who  are 
holding  the  baby.  You  must,  I  fear,  continue 
to  hold  it.  Lehmbek  and  I  have  been  too  much 
for  you.  I  will  certainly  not  disgorge.  If  you 
attempt  to  persuade  Lehmbek  to  do  so,  you  will 
regret  it.  My  sincere  advice  to  you  is  to  abstain 
from  reading  any  more  of  his  writings,  and, 
above  all,  never  talk  to  him.  And  if  any  one 
tries  to  induce  you  to  invest  in  any  concern  from 
which    large    profits    are    anticipated — whether 
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it  have  for  its  object  the  extraction  of  radium 
from  banana-peel,  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
diamonds  (a  sore  subject  with  some  of  Lehmbek's 
friends),  or  the  recovery  of  statuary  from  sub- 
merged Atlantis — send  the  prospectus  to  me, 
7<,  the  publisher  of  this  book,  and  do  not  invest 
a  single  shilhng  until  I  have  advised  you  on 
the  subject.  The  fact  of  Lehmbek's  name  not 
appearing  on  a  prospectus  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  is  not  concerned  in  the  flotation 
to  which  such  prospectus  relates.  You  may, 
perhaps,  remember  that  episode  related  in  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  when  the 
dying  patriarch  exclaimed,  "  The  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Esau.''  Lehmbek,  too,  occasionally  conceals 
his  hands  when  they  are  grasping  towards 
plunder. 

But  if  I  refuse  to  disgorge,  I  will,  at  least, 
have  the  grace  to  thank  you — not  alone  for  my 
modest  fortune  which  you  so  substantially  helped 
to  build  up,  but  for  this  Rand  Club — this  lordly 
pleasure-house  with  the  (too  crowded)  imitation 
porphyry  pillars — in  which  I  spend  fruitful  hours, 
and  to  the  use  of  which  for  one  month  per 
annum  my  membership  of  the  old  Civil  Service 
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Club  in  Church  Square,  Cape  Town,  entitles  me. 
Your  money  went  also  towards  paying  for  it 
and  for  all  the  apphances  for  luxurious  comfort 
which  it  contains.  Yes,  I  even  have  to  thank 
you  for  the  sumptuously  upholstered  arm-chair 
in  which  I  now  sit — scribbhng  my  notes  and 
every  now  and  then  nodding  famiharly  at 
Asmodeus,  who,  his  tail  modestly  tucked  behind 
him,  grins  at  me  from  an  adjacent  alcove. 
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Municipal  Johannesburg — Inordinate  development — Enormous 
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croachment— Commissioner  Mavrogordato — The  Criminal 
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heroine — An  oasis  of  quiet 

The  municipal  area  of  Johannesburg  is  up- 
wards of  eighty  square  miles  in  extent,  or  rather 
more  than  two -thirds  the  size  of  greater 
London.  It  contains  800  square  miles  of  streets  ; 
these  cost  £3,000  per  mile  to  macadamise.  The 
municipal  debt  is  about  £8,000,000,*  and  the 
valuation  for  rating  purposes,  £30,000,000.  The 
rate  levied  annually  is  2^d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
valuation.  These  are  big  figures,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  depress  property  owners.  One 
cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the  disinclination 
of  these  people — I  mean  the  inhabitants  gener- 
ally— to  look  squarely  at  the  future  and  its 

*  Including  the  Water  Works  debt. 
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inevitable  serious  problems.  If  you  suggest  to 
a  magnate,  or  to  the  owner  of  valuable  property, 
the  Hkelihood  of  a  shrinkage  in  the  output  and 
a  consequent  falhng  off  in  general  business,  they 
either  smile  pityingly  at  your  uninteUigent  lack 
of  faith,  or  else  manifest  a  certain  impatience. 
They  do  not  reaUse  that  the  outside  investor 
set  far  more  loose  money  afloat  on  the  Kand 
than  ever  the  mines  did,  and  that  the  outside 
investor's  pocket  is  now  not  alone  closed  but 
double-locked.  They  are  still  fevered  from  the 
bite  of  the  maggot  of  megalomania  ;  obsessed 
by  the  enormous  developments  of  the  past — the 
halcyon  days  when  the  outcrop  was  yielding 
anything  from  SOs.  to  6O5.  per  ton  profit,  and 
when  people  scrambled  for  shares  whenever  the 
wild  cat  mewed.  Now  they  cannot  adjust  their 
over-expanded  minds  to  the  probable  effect  of 
the  dwindhng  yield. 

The  value  of  house  property  is  falUng ;  so 
every  one  to  whom  I  spoke  admitted  ;  yet  rents 
keep  up.  One  has  to  pay  £10  per  month  for  a 
mere  cottage  in  any  respectable  suburb.  Con- 
sequently, building  is  going  on  in  every  direction. 

To-day  we  will  ascend  to  the  upper  deck  of 
one  of  the  stately  "  Dreadnought  "  tram-cars 
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and  explore  to  eastward.  We  pass  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  with  its  myriad  green-shuttered  windows 
looking  out  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  and  glide  down  Eloff  Street.  Then 
we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  the  Parade  Ground. 
Turning  to  the  left  we  pass  Joubert  Park. 
From  its  gates  we  turn  again  to  the  right  and  are 
in  Doornfontein.  Houses — houses  everywhere  ; 
houses  mean,  houses  stately,  and  shops.  The 
grounds  of  nearly  every  dwelling  are  hedged 
with  Macrocarpa.  As  we  speed  on,  vista  after 
vista  opens  out — all  filled  with  houses.  After 
ghding  through  several  miles  of  Doornfontein 
we  find  ourselves  in  another  township,  Judith 
Paarl.  This,  like  the  township  we  have  just 
left,  has  its  own  individuahty,  its  shops,  its 
tea-rooms,  and  its  bars.  Leaving  the  tram-Hne 
we  cross  the  valley  on  the  right  and  ascend  the 
hill  beyond.  On  its  other  side  Jeppes  Township 
Hes.  This  in  itself  is  almost  a  city.  Beyond  it 
you  will  find  yet  other  townships.  It  is  all 
very  wonderful,  no  doubt ;  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  builder,  the  merchant,  and  the 
land-speculator,  highly  satisfactory.  But  is  it 
going  to  benefit  the  country  in  the  long  run  ? 
Is  it  not  highly  dangerous  to  concentrate  a 
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non-producing  population  in  such  masses,  unless 
permanent  employment  can  be  relied  upon  ? 
These  townships  we  have  visited  hardly  amount 
to  a  third  of  the  whole  which  have  grown  up 
on  the  Rand.  Germiston,  Benoni,  Krugersdorp, 
Boksburg,  and  Turf!ontein  are  also  considerable 
items — and  there  are  many  others. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visit  Vreededorp,  which 
Hes  on  the  top  of  the  Band  to  the  left  of  the 
Braamfontein  road.  This  place  has  an  instruc- 
tive history.  The  late  Republican  Government 
established  it  as  a  sort  of  location  for  poor 
Whites — the  weakling  percentage  of  the  sturdy 
South  African  Dutch  race.  The  first  responsible 
Ministry  after  the  war  had  the  place  surveyed, 
and  gave  title  to  the  occupiers  of  the  different 
plots.  Unfortunately  the  title  was  unrestricted  ; 
the  owners  had  power  to  mortgage.  This  they 
did,  freely — mostly  to  Indians,  Arabs,  and  China- 
men. Consequently  the  lots  are  rapidly  passing 
into  Asiatic  hands.  From  the  north-west  end 
of  the  township — which  covers  a  large  area  and 
is  very  populous — the  Asiatics  are  advancing 
like  a  wave.  The  cottages  are  small ;  they  appear 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  densely  crowded  with  children. 

An  old  man  with  a  patriarchal  beard  leans 
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over  a  gate,  smoking  a  much-blackened  pipe. 
I  get  into  conversation  with  him.  He  happens 
to  be  a  native  of  PhiHpstown,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  a  village  with  which  I  had  some  ac- 
quaintance some  years  ago.  He  lives  with  his 
son,  who  is  in  municipal  employ.  There  are 
three  generations  in  the  httle  cottage  he  in- 
habits ;  Heaven  only  knows  where  they  find 
room  to  sleep.  The  premises  look  generally 
unsavoury,  so  the  cup  of  coffee  hospitably 
offered  is  declined  with  somewhat  mendacious 
apologies. 

Farther  on  I  foregather  with  another  bearded 
patriarch,  a  man  whose  bent  frame  suggests  that 
he  possessed  considerable  strength  when  young. 
He  comes  from  the  north-eastern  Transvaal  and 
now  Hves  here  with  a  married  daughter.  Ruined 
during  the  war,  he  drifted  down  to  the  Rand, 
seeking  bread.  His  old  wife  died  in  a  Concentra- 
tion Camp.  When  I  convince  him  that  in  old 
days  I  hunted  over  the  Low  Country  lands  with 
which  he  was  famihar,  he  trembles  with  excite- 
ment, lays  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  gazes 
with  moist  eyes  into  my  face.  Poor  old  man  !  he 
is  keenly  conscious  of  the  wretched  existence 
he  now  drags  out.    He  becomes  eloquent  over 
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the  splendour  of  his  early  days — days  of  ecstasy, 
when  he  was  lord  of  sumptuous  desert  tracts 
which  were  stocked  with  God's  own  cattle,  the 
wild  game.  His  hand  shakes  so  with  the  ex- 
citement due  to  recounting  his  feats  with  the 
rifle,  that  he  drops  his  pipe.  He  tells  me  of 
the  buffalo  and  giraffe  that  he  laid  low,  of  the 
occasion  of  his  kilHng  two  hons  with  as  many 
shots  in  the  wonderland  of  the  Letaba  Valley, 
of  his  camps  which  were  fenced  with  the  horns 
of  big  game  he  and  his  brethren  laid  low.  The 
fate  of  this  old  man  struck  me  as  being  piteous 
in  the  extreme.  However,  perhaps  Hke  myself 
he  reaps  consolation  in  his  dreams.  No  doubt 
memory  brings  back  to  him  those  glorious, 
forest-footed  mountains  down  the  gorges  of 
which  the  crystal  streams  leap  and  foam,  the 
wide  savannahs  thickly  gemmed  with  dark- 
green  groves,  the  wild  game  in  endless  variety, 
the  glorious  sense  of  freedom.    But  to  awake  in 

Vreededorp 

The  Asiatic  encroachment  at  this  place  reminds 
me  of  something  I  heard  on  good  authority  in 
more  than  one  quarter.  It  was  said  that  as  a 
small  trader  the  Jew  cannot  compete  against 
either  the  Arab  or  the  Chinaman,  and  that  the 
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latter  cannot  stand  against  the  Hindoo.  At 
one  time  the  Jew  did  nearly  all  the  retail  trading 
on  the  outskirts  ;  now  he  is  being  gradually- 
driven  in  towards  the  centre  of  Asiatic  com- 
petition. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
Johannesburg  is  Commissioner  Mavrogordato, 
Chief  of  the  Police.  It  is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Mr.  Mavrogordato  knows  and 
shadows  every  important  criminal  before  the 
latter  has  been  three  months  on  the  Rand. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Ahens  Law  it  has 
been  possible,  as  it  were,  to  run  a  fine-tooth  comb 
through  the  Rand  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  to  deport  hundreds  of  foreign  undesirables 
of  both  sexes.  Since  this  was  done,  life  and 
property  have  been  very  much  safer  than  they 
were  before.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
extent  of  the  Rand,  its  mixed  population,  and 
the  small  proportion  females  bear  to  males,  the 
comparative  immunity  from  serious  crime  is 
very  remarkable,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
pohce  organisation. 

A  most  interesting  place  is  the  Mavrogordato 
Museum.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  unique 
collection  of  instruments  devised  for  criminal 
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ends  and  objects  associated  with  serious  or 
remarkable  crimes  is  not  differently  housed.  It 
is  too  huddled  ;  the  room  is  too  small  to  admit 
of  the  multitude  of  objects  being  arranged  for 
convenient  examination. 

One  of  the  specimens  here  is  probably  the 
most  murderous  weapon  of  its  kind  ever  de- 
vised. It  is  a  combined  revolver,  dagger,  and 
knuckle-duster.  The  thing  is  most  beautifully 
made.  The  knuckle-duster  forms  the  stock  of 
the  revolver.  Touch  a  spring  at  the  side  and 
out  darts  a  narrow  blade  of  steel  to  a  distance 
of  about  six  inches  beyond  the  muzzle.  Should 
shot  and  steel  fail,  a  jerk  of  the  hand  places  the 
pistol  and  the  knife  alongside  the  wrist,  and  the 
knuckle-duster  is  ready  for  action.  With  the 
weight  of  metal  attached  to  one's  fist,  a  blow 
heavy  enough  to  fell  an  ox  might  be  struck. 
It  is  beheved  that  this  beautiful  example  of 
criminal  ingenuity  was  manufactured  in  Belgium. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  even 
a  hundredth  part  of  what  this  museum  contains  ; 
probably  every  crime  ever  perpetrated  in  Europe 
or  Asia  has  here  its  symbol.  There  are,  of  course, 
gambhng  instruments  of  every  known  descrip- 
tion, from  roulette  boards  to  cogged  dice  and 
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marked  cards.  There  is  coiners'  plant,  including 
dies,  smelting  crucibles,  and  moulds.  There  are 
imitation  diamonds,  both  cut  and  uncut,  and 
ingots  of  "  schlenter  "  gold,  designed  to  cheat 
the  cheaters.  There  are  opium  pipes,  stills  for 
making  spirits,  burglars'  tools,  sandbags,  and 
life-preservers.  One  exhibit  was  a  kind  of  purse 
in  three  divisions.  In  two  of  these  were  obscene 
pictures,  in  the  third  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
broken  fragments  of  Cantharis  vesicatoria. 

In  the  photograph  shown  on  the  opposite 
page  may  be  seen  a  knife  with  an  immense  blade. 
This  is  one  of  the  weapons  with  which  the  China- 
men who  escaped  from  the  compounds  armed 
themselves  when  they  went  about  in  gangs, 
terrorising  people  on  the  outskirts.  If  the 
question  of  the  reintroduction  of  Chinese  labour 
is  ever  before  Parhament,  I  trust  that  this 
weapon  may  be  placed,  next  to  the  mace,  before 
the  Speaker.  Another  interesting  object  is  a 
battle-axe  made  by  clamping  a  saddler's  knife 
to  a  Native's  club.  The  knife  is  shaped  hke  a 
half-moon,  and  measures  about  six  inches  along 
the  straight  side  ;  the  curve  is  ground  to  a  sharp 
edge.  This  class  of  weapon  was  much  affected 
by  members  of  the  "  AmaHta  "  gang,  an  or- 
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ganisation  of  lawless  Natives  which  has  not  yet 
been  completely  broken  up.  There  being  a  keen 
demand  for  such  knives,  an  enterprising  Jewish 
trader  imported  some  hundreds,  and  did  an  ex- 
cellent trade  by  selHng  them  to  the  Natives. 

Mr.  Mavrogordato  was  good  enough  to  place 
at  my  disposal  Detective  Scott,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  some  educative  experiences.  Mr. 
Scott  introduced  me  to  the  dwellers  of  certain 
urban  quarters  in  which  the  pohce  are  com- 
pelled to  take  a  lively  interest.  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  apparently  friendly  feeling  exist- 
ing between  the  questionable  characters  whose 
acquaintances  I  made  and  the  members  of  the 
force.  Without  making  any  definite  statements 
on  the  subject  I  fostered  the  idea  that  I,  too, 
was  a  detective.  This  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  go  about  by  myself  in  comparative  safety. 
So  long  as  the  detective  observes  certain  con- 
ventions his  efforts  towards  the  detection  of 
crime  are  not  resented  by  the  criminals  ;  the 
game  is  expected  to  be  played  on  each  side 
according  to  mutually  recognised  rules.  In  the 
course  of  my  evening  strolls  I  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  number  of  more  or  less  interesting 
scoundrels  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  colours  and 
11 
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nationalities,  and  spent  some  interesting  hours 
in  their  society. 

Most  of  these  people  live  in  veritable  warrens 
of  galvanised  iron.  Narrow  lanes  between  rows 
of  low-roofed  rooms  thread  through  blocks 
comprising  several  building  lots.  In  these  rooms 
may  be  found  a  wonderfully  mingled  collection 
of  humans.  In  one  comparatively  small  slum- 
warren  I  found  Europeans  of  various  nationah- 
ties — Indians,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Japanese,  Kaffirs, 
and  miscellaneous  coloured  people  of  every  hue. 
Men,  women,  and  children  seem  to  be  mixed 
promiscuously.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  fairly 
clean ;  others  reeked  of  filth.  In  one  or  two  I 
found  a  cleanliness  and  neatness  which,  when 
one  took  the  surroundings  into  consideration, 
was  almost  pathetic. 

One  room,  occupied  by  a  Chinaman  and  his 
light-coloured  concubine,  was  crowded  with  knick- 
knacks.  On  the  walls  were  many  pictures. 
There  was  an  oleograph  of  Titian's  Venus 
facing  a  print  of  the  Consort  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland.  One  or  two  of  the  Chinese  pictures 
struck  me  as  being  rather  good. 

In  the  same  slum  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  elderly  European  woman  who  was  apparently 
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living  with  a  Coolie.  Misled  by  her  accent,  I 
asked  her  what  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  she 
came  from.  With  many  lurid  oaths  she  repudi- 
ated being  a  Colonist.    She  would,  she  assured 

me,  be well  ashamed  to  belong  to  such  a 

country  as  South  Africa.    No ;   she  was 


an  Enghshwoman,  born  and  bred,  so  she  was,  and 

was well  proud  of  the  circumstance.    What 

sort  of  a (this,  that,  and  the  other)  was  I,  she 

wanted  to  know,  to  take  her  for  a nigger  ? 

I  subsequently  ascertained  that  this  lady  had 
twice  "  done  time."  She  had  served  a  sentence 
of  six  months  for  ilhcit  Hquor-deahng,  and  a  hke 
period  for  keeping  a  brothel  for  Natives. 

One  old  European  man  I  was  very  sorry  for. 
He  made  a  stinted  and  precarious  livelihood  by 
selhng  newspapers.  He  was  not  unhappy  ;  his 
only  anxiety  appeared  to  be  lest  he  should  not 
be  able  to  save  enough  during  the  week  to  get 
drunk  on  Saturday  night.  He  said  that  the  din 
in  the  slum  was  so  fearful  then,  that  it  was  only 
by  getting  dead  drunk  that  he  could  manage 
to  get  to  sleep  ;  and  he  assured  me  that  he  never 
touched  liquor  at  any  other  time. 

An  elderly  Japanese  woman  told  me  that  she 
had  been  a  tea-house  girl  at  Nagasaki.    From 
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there  she  went  to  Singapore,  where  she  married 
a  Chinaman.  Him  she  accompanied  to  Su- 
matra, and  afterwards  to  Mauritius,  where  her 
husband  killed  another  man  in  a  brawl,  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 
From  Mauritius  she  went  to  Natal  as  servant 
to  an  officer's  wife.  When  I  made  her  acquain- 
tance she  was  living  with  another  Chinaman. 

I  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  one 
typical  slum- warren.  It  is  situated  on  a  fifty- 
foot  lot  in  Anderson  Street,  and  belongs  to  a 
firm  whose  members  bear  the  suggestive  names, 
respectively,  of  Abramowitz  and  Leschnik.  The 
lot  is  exactly  filled  by  two  buildings  standing 
back  to  back,  and  separated  by  a  narrow 
passage.  Each  house  is  divided  longitudinally 
by  a  partition,  and  thus  contains  two  rows  of 
rooms,  one  of  which  rows  opens  into  the  street 
and  the  other  into  the  passage.  The  rooms 
are  small,  and  are  crowded  with  men,  women, 
and  children  to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree. 
When  I  attempted  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
passage  with  a  typical  crowd  occupying  it,  all 
except  a  few  children  took  cover  in  the  rooms. 
I  was  unable  to  persuade  them  to  emerge  and 
be    snapshotted.     Conscience    evidently   made 
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cowards  of  them  all,  and  my  proposed  action 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  recognised  code.  The 
whole  shack,  as  it  stood,  was  not  worth  £100. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  rents 
drawn  therefrom  amounted  to  £29  per  month. 

Most  of  the  slum  properties  belong  to  foreign 
Jews,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  manages  a  large  business  at 
Johannesburg  found  himself  cramped  for  room, 
and  accordingly  wished  to  extend  one  of  his 
buildings.  At  the  back  of  the  latter  was  a 
slum,  the  property  of  one  of  the  larger  banks. 
He  wrote  to  the  manager,  stating  his  wish  to 
purchase  the  slum-site.  The  manager  stated 
his  wilhngness  to  sell,  and  added  that  he  would 
communicate  with  his  agent  on  the  subject  as 
to  the  price  and  report  further.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  again  wrote,  saying  that  the 
property  could  not  be  sold,  as  it  was  bringing 
in  a  larger  revenue  than  he  could  expect  from 
any  other  class  of  investment. 

I  mentioned  these  and  other  slums  during  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  the  Town  Clerk. 
He  took  up  what  was  to  me  a  most  extraordinary 
attitude  on  the  subject.  It  would,  he  said,  be 
a   most   unwarrantable   intrusion   upon   vested 
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interests  to  interfere  with  any  slum  which  was 
in  existence  before  the  Johannesburg  Municipal 
Act  came  into  force.  I  endeavoured  to  make 
him  see  that  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
designed  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  as  the 
Act  he  mentioned  undoubtedly  was,  the  in- 
terests involved  in  the  perpetuation  of  such 
nuisances  were  never  regarded  as  vested  ones. 
When  I  showed  him  how  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
followed,  he  appeared  to  get  annoyed.  Of 
course  the  position  he  took  up  was  too  absurd  to 
call  for  serious  attack.  I  fancy  the  fact  is  that 
those  interested  in  the  immense  profits  drawn 
from  slum  property  have  so  much  municipal 
influence  that  no  councillor  attempting  to  clean 
things  up  could  hope  to  hold  his  seat. 

It  was  surprising  to  note  the  keen  interest 
which  was  being  taken  in  the  then  forthcoming 
municipal  elections.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  elec- 
tions of  this  class  seldom  attract  much  attention. 
This  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  deplored,  for  the 
consequence  is  that  a  Sisyphus-load  of  debt  is 
being  piled  up  in  almost  every  town  and  village, 
and  the  value  of  urban  property  has,  in  conse- 
quence, fallen  heavily.  But  at  Johannesburg 
the  various  candidates  employed  agents,  hired 
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offices,  and  advertised  largely  both  by  poster  and 
in  the  press.  There  appeared  to  be  as  much 
interest  shown  (if  not  more)  as  one  sees  else- 
where in  a  Parliamentary  election.  According 
to  circmnstances,  this  is  either  a  very  good  or 
a  very  bad  sign. 

The  sudden  transition  from  splendour  to 
squalor  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  is  very 
striking.  The  tract  opposite  the  Ferreira  Mine 
area  appears  to  be  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  European  foreigners  of  the  poorer  class  and 
coloured  people.  The  houses  are  small  and  badly 
overcrowded.  There  are  many  shops ;  one 
wonders  how  on  earth  they  can  all  be  made  to 
pay.  In  this  vicinity  and,  in  fact,  almost  every- 
where on  the  fringes  of  the  city,  are  numbers  of 
working  jewellers.  It  is  said,  but  I  do  not  know 
with  how  much  truth,  that  many  of  these  live 
on  the  illicit  gold  trade. 

Trending  shghtly  to  the  northward,  one  reaches 
Fordsburg,  a  wilderness  of  mean  streets.  This 
township  is  much  affected  by  Dutch  people  of 
the  poorer  class.  Among  these,  so  I  am  in- 
formed, a  great  deal  of  disease  and  demorahsa- 
tion  exists.  Many  of  their  children  engage  in 
the  ilHcit  liquor  traffic.    They  carry  liquor  out 
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at  niglit  among  the  dumps  or  into  the  veld,  and 
there  dispose  of  it  to  Natives.  The  demorahsa- 
tion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  These  people, 
now  so  cruelly  poor,  come  of  a  stock  that  for 
several  generations  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
lack  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  a  healthy,  rural  life,  with  plenty  of 
room  ;  there  was  never  any  necessity  for  strenu- 
ous exertion.  Suddenly  the  conditions  changed  ; 
they  were  flung  into  surroundings  which  were 
strange,  difiicult,  demorahsing,  and  full  of  tempta- 
tion. The  wits  of  these  people,  effective  enough 
in  the  healthy  environment  of  the  veld,  were  as 
impotent  on  the  Rand  as  fms  would  be  in  the 
Sahara  desert.  Few  of  these  *'  Poor  Whites  "' 
have  any  settled  employment ;  they  appear  to 
hve  principally  by  picking  up  odd  jobs.  Their 
doom  is,  I  fear,  an  inevitable  sinking  from  low 
to  lower.  There  is  no  public  opinion  or  other 
healthful  influence  to  keep  them  straight.  It 
is,  of  course,  of  the  majority  that  I  speak,  but 
there  is  always  a  remnant  that  may  save  Israel. 
One  evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  "  The  United 
Chinese  Club,"  which  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Commissioner  and  Wallater  Streets,  down 
towards  Fordsburg.    There  was  some  difficulty 
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in  effecting  an  entrance  ;  for  a  long  time  knock- 
ing brought  no  response.  Eventually  some  one 
came  to  the  cloor,  but  it  took  quite  five  minutes 
before  an  elaborate  combination  of  bars,  chains, 
and  locks  could  be  undone  and  the  door  opened. 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  "  fan  tan,"  opium 
smoking,  or  some  other  diversion  forbidden  by 
the  PoHce  Regulations  was  being  indulged  in 
when  the  interruption  came,  and  that  the  delay 
was  purposely  contrived  so  that  the  evidences 
of  such  diversion  might  be  concealed. 

The  bland  Mongohan  who  acted  as  janitor 
invited  me  to  enter.  The  building  was  a  large 
and  comfortable  one,  fitted  with  many  con- 
veniences— such  as  electric  fans  and  roll-top 
desks.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  members 
on  the  premises ;  the  billiard  room,  which  con- 
tained two  tables,  was  full.  There  was  not  the 
shghtest  sign  of  disorder  or  dissipation. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Le  Tok,  Chairman 
of  the  Club,  I  went  all  over  the  establishment, 
from  attic  to  cellar.  Excepting  the  members, 
there  was  but  Httle  that  was  purely  Chinese  in 
evidence.  A  suite  of  furniture,  of  dark  wood 
and  inlaid,  a  few  pictures,  some  bowls  and  chop- 
sticks in  the  dining-room,  and  a  large  number  of 
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newspapers  in  Chinese  type,  were  all  I  saw  that 
came  from  the  Flowery  Land.  The  premises 
were  scrupulously  clean  ;  the  lavatory  arrange- 
ments were  excellent.  There  were  eighteen 
comfortable  bedrooms ;  the  kitchen  was  evi- 
dently in  charge  of  a  skilled  chef. 

This  Club  has  a  membership  of  over  six 
hundred.  Candidates  are  elected  by  ballot. 
The  entrance  fee  is  £1,  and  the  monthly  sub- 
scription 25.  M.  Mr.  Mavrogordato  told  me 
that  the  establishment  is  not  always  in  the 
condition  of  tranquillity  in  which  I  found  it. 
Some  Httle  time  ago  a  row  took  place  there,  in 
the  course  of  which  several  men  were  fatally 
knifed. 

The  Chinese  were  much  in  evidence  in  certain 
circles  in  the  days  when  they  filled  the  com- 
pounds. Strenuous  gambling  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  many  lost  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  money  to  the  skilful  or  fortunate 
few.  The  latter,  gorgeously  attired,  used  to 
hold  high  revel  in  questionable  quarters  and 
spend  their  winnings  royally  on  the  European 
demi-monde.  Consequently  they  stood  in  great 
favour  with  the  fair  and  frail. 

The  result  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
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Morality  Law  at  Johannesburg  and  on  the  Rand 
generally  has  been,  I  fear,  evil.  There  were,  of 
course,  grave  moral  scandals  which  had  to  be 
suppressed,  and  Mr.  Mavrogordato  has  effectu- 
ally suppressed  them.  Hundreds  of  Continental 
scoundrels  of  both  sexes,  either  engaged  in  or 
living  from  the  proceeds  of  the  oldest  and  the 
worst  of  professions,  have  been  turned  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  country  is  so  far  the  better. 
But  the  evil  has  raised  its  head  in  another  form. 
History  teems  with  instances  of  the  imsuccess 
of  efforts  towards  what  may  be  called  the 
mechanical  suppression  of  that  vice  which  need 
not  here  be  specified.  The  main  result  of  the 
efforts  made  at  Johannesburg  has  been,  I  think, 
that  the  stream  has  been  deflected  into  other 
and  more  harmful  channels. 

Given  the  existence  of  certain  elements  which 
are  inevitable  ingredients  in  every  large  city, 
but  of  which  there  is  an  especially  strong  ad- 
mixture existing  at  Johannesburg,  I  cannot  see 
how  any  other  result  could  have  been  anticipated. 
But  although  the  vice  in  question  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  mechanical  means,  it  can  and 
should  be  controlled. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  vague  allusion  to  the 
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supposed  number  of  irregular  unions  between 
men  who  cannot  or  are  unwilling  to  marry  and 
girls  employed  in  shops,  as  typists  and  as 
waitresses.  Absolutely  nothing  suggestive  of 
such  a  thing  came  under  my  personal  notice. 
That  the  practice  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in 
all  large  cities,  that  modern  conditions  tend 
towards  the  increase  of  irregular  unions  of  the 
description  alluded  to,  is  no  doubt  true.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  conditions  of  Hfe  at  Johan- 
nesburg— the  expense  of  hving,  the  insecurity 
of  tenure,  and  the  general  sense  of  impermanence 
which  is,  so  to  say,  in  the  air — should  be  more 
than  ordinarily  calculated  to  foster  such  unions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  girls  employed  in  the 
various  business  estabUshments  are  often  scan- 
dalously underpaid.  Seven  or  eight  pounds  per 
month  appears  to  be  the  usual  salary  paid  to  a 
junior  female  employee.  If  a  girl's  parents  hve 
on  the  Rand  she  will  come  out  all  right,  but  an 
unfriended  girl  who  attempts  to  live  on  such  a 
salary  must  find  herself  in  a  terrible  position. 
She  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  suitable  Hving-room 
for  less  than  £3  per  month.  If  she  stays  in  any 
of  the  suburbs  her  tram-fare  will  cost  at  least 
sixpence    per    day.    I    endeavoured    to    make 
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inquiries  as  to  the  rates  of  pay  at  several  of  the 
larger  shops,  but  could  get  no  information. 

The  following  case,  told  to  me  on  unim- 
peachable authority,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
A  young  girl,  pretty,  lady-like,  and  refined,  was 
employed  as  a  typist  at  £7  per  month.  After 
paying  £3  for  her  room,  she  was  left  with  £4  on 
which  to  dress  and  board.  One  day  she  failed 
to  attend  at  her  office.  Inquiries  were  instituted 
and  it  was  found  that  she  was  lying  ill  in  her 
room.  A  medical  man  was  called  in  ;  he  diag- 
nosed that  the  girl  was  suffering  from  simple 
starvation.  She  had  been  trying  to  live  on  one 
meal  a  day — obtained  at  the  price  of  a  shilUng 
at  a  third-class  restaurant — and  a  few  bananas. 
It  is  not  every  girl  who  is  made  of  such  sterUng 
stuff  as  was  this  one. 

Even  a  very  few  days  spent  in  the  blatant, 
dusty,  strenuous  atmosphere  of  Johannesburg 
fill  one  with  longing  for  the  clean  sohtude  of  the 
veld.  A  taste  of  this  can  be  obtained  more 
easily  than  one  might  suppose.  Take  train  to 
Roodepoort ;  from  the  station  there  turn  back 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  line  and  stroll  over  the  stony  ridge  on  your 
left.    You  will  soon  find  a  rocky  depression  in 
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the  folds  of  which  you  may  lie  down,  fairly  safe 
from  interruption,  and  dream.  Beneath  you 
is  the  hard-bitten  earth ;  above  you,  haply,  a 
fleecy  stream  of  unconnected  clouds  trailing  out 
of  the  west,  their  fringes  low — so  low  that  they 
occasionally  veil  the  top  of  the  ridge.  These  are 
the  vapour-heralds  of  coming  rain.  From  some 
denser  squadron  of  the  far-flung  legions  sounds 
an  occasional  mutter  of  thunder. 

Here  is  a  grateful  oasis  of  quiet  in  a  desert  of 
feverish,  and  possibly  futile,  energy.  Here  you 
will  see  no  Hving  thing  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
lean-flanked  cattle,  a  worn-out  donkey,  and  the 
insects  unconcernedly  plying  their  trades.  The 
"  tok-tokkie  "  beetles,  the  httle  sulphur-winged 
butterflies,  and  the  humble  veld  flowers  will  greet 
you  hke  old  friends ;  and  the  very  stones  seem 
to  smile  an  assurance  of  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  no  gold  hes  in  the  depths  beneath 
them. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Labour  and  the  Native — The  compounds — MortaUty — Vice — 
lUicit  hquor — Demorahsation — Abnormal  conditions — Sym- 
pathetic management — A  suggested  experiment 

It  is  a  constant  grievance  with  managers  and 
mine-owners  that  Natives  insist  on  returning 
to  their  homes  after  working  at  the  mines  for 
six  months  or  thereabouts.  I  am  now  speaking 
of  the  Cape  Colony  Natives,  who  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  workers.  But  to  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  question,  it  will  soon 
become  apparent  that  if  such  Natives  were  to 
remain  at  the  Rand  for  long,  indefinite  periods, 
the  consequences  would  be  disastrous. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  it  is  the  bene- 
ficial habit  of  going  home  to  his  kraal  at  the  end 
of  a  definite  spell  of  work  that  protects  the 
Native  to  a  large  extent  from  miners'  phthisis, 
which  in  his  case  is  not  nearly  so  fatal  a  scourge 
as  it  is  to  the  European  miner,  who  works 
continuously.    Again,  of  the  Native  population 
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on  the  Rand,  upwards  of  95  per  cent,  are  males. 
Now,  if  you  keep  masses  of  uncivilised  men  per- 
manently, or  for  long,  indefinite  periods  away 
from  every  healthful  influence  impHed  in  the 
term  family  life,  if  you  give  them  no  legitimate 
opportunity  of  exercising  the  most  dominant 
function  of  animal  nature,  you  are  apt  to  turn 
them  into  mere  brutes.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  when  the  environment  in  which  these 
people  are  placed  is  full  of  demorahsing  in- 
fluences. Evil  of  one  kind  or  another  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  any  great  disproportion  of 
the  sexes  among  human  beings  ;  this  should  be 
obvious,  one  would  think,  to  any  one  with  even 
a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If 
those  thoughtless  persons  who  wish  to  keep  the 
Native  at  the  Rand  permanently  without  his 
womankind  had  their  way,  the  "  Black  Peril," 
now  much  exaggerated,  would  become  a  very 
real  peril  indeed.  But  demorahsation  in  other 
directions — demorahsation  wholesale  and  far- 
reaching — would  inevitably  set  in  if  the  Native 
were  to  be  permanently  cut  ofl  from  his  family, 
his  kraal,  his  fields,  and  his  cattle.  This  would 
not,  possibly,  affect  the  output  to  any  great 
extent,   but   it   must  undoubtedly   have   very 
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serious  results  for  those  whose  home  is  South 
Africa,  and  who,  through  their  famihes,  have  a 
stake  in  the  future. 

I  have  heard  on  good  authority  that  a  number 
of  the  Europeans  under  whom  immediately  the 
Natives  work,  prefer  the  less  robust — and  con- 
sequently less  capable — East  Coast  or  tropical 
Native  to  the  southern  Bantu,  for  the  reason 
that  the  former  can  be  knocked  about  and  the 
other  cannot ;  at  all  events  with  impunity.  The 
southern  Bantu  is  a  good  fighting  man,  and  is 
quite  as  plucky  as  the  average  European.  He 
will  often  stand  a  blow  or  a  kick,  if  he  feels  that 
he  deserves  it ;  but  not  otherwise.  There  are 
recorded  instances  of  European  bosses  or  over- 
seers having  been  found  unconscious  in  some 
dark  stope,  with  wounds  which  had  evidently 
been  inflicted  from  behind.  I  beheve  that  in 
every  such  instance  the  injured  man  was  a 
notorious  bully.  In  South  Africa  and,  I  sup- 
pose, wherever  a  lower  race  takes  to  labour  for 
the  dominant  intruder,  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  become  a  sort  of  slave- 
driver.  Ill-tempered  men,  or  those  addicted  to 
intemperance,  often  feel  it  almost  imperative 
that  they  should  work  off  their  spleen  by  in- 
12 
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flicting  violence  on  some  sentient  being — be  it 
wife,  servant,  or  dog.  In  the  depths  of  the  mine 
many  opportunities  for  bullying  exist.  The 
Native  from  the  Tropics  will  often  patiently 
endure  violence  unjustly  inflicted  ;  the  Native 
from  the  temperate  regions  will  not.  Hence 
the  preference  on  the  part  of  European  miners 
of  a  certain  class  for  the  former. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Rand  I  visited  many 
of  the  compounds  in  which  Natives  are  housed. 
In  almost  all  of  these  I  found  a  high  standard  of 
comfort  maintained.  The  Natives  had  enough 
— and  occasionally  more  than  enough — to  eat ; 
the  food  was  well  prepared  and  wholesome. 
At  many  of  the  mines  there  is  a  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  issue  of  excellent  Kaffir  beer.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  more  beer  a  Native 
gets  the  more  sober  he  remains.  This  apparent 
paradox  is  easily  explained.  It  is  only  occasion- 
ally that  beer  intoxicates  a  Native ;  even  then 
it  does  not  demoralise  him  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  But  as  soon  as  the  Native  can  get 
brandy,  he  becomes  both  drunken  and  de- 
moralised. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  in  the  compounds 
consists  of  raised  platforms,  or  broad  shelves, 
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placed  one  above  the  other.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
far  too  much  ventilation.  The  medical  faddist 
evidently  had  a  heavy  finger  in  the  regulation 
pie,  for  the  regulations  provide  for  an  air-space 
in  the  sleeping-quarters  which  is  not  alone  super- 
fluous, but  is  positively  harmful.  Natives,  for 
countless  generations  back,  probably  for  many 
thousands  of  years,  have  slept  crowded  together 
in  small  huts  from  which  air  is,  so  far  as  possible, 
excluded.  Nevertheless  they  are  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  race — or  were  until  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  European.  Over-ventilation  is, 
I  am  persuaded,  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  pneumonia  in  the  compounds. 

There  is,  I  fancy — at  all  events,  among  the 
East  Coast  and  tropical  Natives — far  more 
mortality  from  pneumonia  than  from  phthisis. 
Wherever  tropical  Natives  are  employed, 
shower-baths,  graded  as  to  temperature,  are  now 
required  by  the  Mining  Regulations  to  be  pro- 
vided. When  such  a  Native  emerges  from  the 
shaft,  he  enters  a  narrow  passage  over  which  a 
succession  of  showers  fall.  The  first  one  he 
comes  under  is  hot,  the  next  slightly  cooler,  and 
so  on  until  he  reaches  the  last,  which  is  cold. 
This  provides  for  a  gradual  closing  of  the  pores, 
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and  so  prevents  the  evil  consequences  inci- 
dental to  a  sudden  chill.  There  is  no  lack  of 
hot  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines ;  in  fact, 
you  see  various  devices  for  coohng  water  which 
has  flowed  through  the  machinery,  down  to  such 
a  point  as  will  admit  of  its  being  used  again.  In 
some  of  the  compounds  there  are  baths  twenty 
feet  wide,  into  which  a  current  of  hot  water  con- 
stantly flows.  In  these  and  in  the  small  iron 
tanks  of  the  wash-houses  one  may  often  see  the 
labourers  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  a  most  unpleasant 
subject :  to  refer  to  one  of  those  evils  inci- 
dental to  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  which  is 
so  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Natives  from  some 
of  the  East  Coast  recruiting  areas,  as  well  as 
from  parts  of  the  Tropics,  are  addicted  to  those 
unnatural  vices  which,  according  to  Holy  Writ, 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain.  I  fear  that  Natives  from  Basutoland 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  demorahsed  by 
the  example  of  their  northern  room-mates. 
The  Shangaan  Natives  are  the  worst  offenders. 
I  should  not  like  to  think  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  the  Natives  from  the  Cape  Colony 
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being  contaminated  in  this  direction.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  signs  of  demorahsation  I  ob- 
served, it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  at  least  a 
possibihty.  With  the  view  of  checking  the  evil, 
a  regulation  was  framed  under  which  the  par- 
titioning of!  of  sleeping-places  is  forbidden  under 
a  heavy  penalty.  But  I  found  that  in  many 
instances  the  regulation  was  absolutely  disre- 
garded. 

There  is  a  stringent  law  against  the  supplying 
of  strong  drink  to  Natives  ;  nevertheless  a  great 
deal  of  brandy  finds  its  way  into  the  compounds. 
Most  of  the  men  have  money  and  are  prepared 
to  pay  highly  for  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  intemperance.  The  ilhcit  traffic  in  drink  is 
the  special  province  of  two  classes,  the  "  Poor 
Whites  "  and  the  low-class  Jews.  The  two  illus- 
trations on  page  235  will  show  how  an  innocent 
hand-cart,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying ordinary  supplies  to  the  compounds,  was 
altered  for  purposes  of  the  hquor  traffic.  Some- 
times the  smuggler  will  steal  up  at  night  and 
dig  a  hole  in  the  soft  sand  close  to  the  com- 
pound wall,  and  place  the  bottles  in  it.  The 
Natives  then  dig  up  the  floor,  just  opposite,  and 
tunnel  under  the  wall  until  the  bottles  are  reached. 
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Where  irregularities  such  as  I  have  indicated 
are  condoned  or  winked  at,  a  compound  is  apt 
to  become  popular  at  the  expense  of  others 
which  are  well  conducted.  Many  of  the  Natives 
have  become  so  enslaved  by  the  passion  for 
strong  drink  that  they  will  cheerfully  endure 
bad  food  and  general  discomfort  for  the  sake  of 
occasionally  obtaining  poisonous  spirits,  or  of 
not  having  their  conduct  too  closely  scrutinised. 

One  thing  I  was  struck  with  was  the  lack  of 
decency  evinced  by  many  of  the  Cape  Natives ; 
among  these  one  could  see  signs  of  demorahsa- 
tion — of  weakening  self-respect.  The  Bantu  of 
the  south,  in  their  natural  condition,  have  many 
of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  gentleman. 
Many  of  the  things  they  do  are  apt  to  strike  one 
with  disapproval ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
their  own  fixed  code  of  manners,  and  that  con- 
tains many  elements  of  refinement.  In  the 
compounds  I  noticed  many  Httle  acts  of  vul- 
garity, of  indecency,  which  if  they  had  been 
committed  at  a  kraal  in  Kafiirland  would  have 
caused  the  perpetrator  to  be  ostracised  among 
Natives  of  the  better  class. 

A  fact  which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  is  this : 
the  prosperity  of  the  Rand  is  based  upon  con- 
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ditions  which  are  abnormal  and  disintegrating. 
It  has  been  attained  through  wrenching  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  from  their  proper 
environment  and  forcing  them  to  hve  a  hfe 
which  not  alone  acts  as  a  destructive  solvent 
upon  their  ethical  code,  but  is  apt  to  turn 
ordinary  human  emotions  into  explosive  pas- 
sions. Some  people  smile  at  the  notion  of  the 
Native  having  any  code  which  could  be  referred 
to  as  ethical,  but  their  doing  so  only  betrays 
their  ignorance.  In  no  people  in  the  world  is 
the  aristocratic  idea  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  among  the  southern  Bantu.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  loyalty  to  their  chiefs  and  to  the 
great  ancestral  "  houses "  was  a  greater  de- 
terrent, as  regards  wrong-doing  (according  to 
their  own  code,  of  course),  than  the  fear  of  hell  or 
the  hope  of  heaven  ever  were  to  the  Christian. 
It  is  this  loyalty  which,  in  the  Cape  Native 
Territories,  enables  a  magistrate,  with  no  more 
assistance  than  the  subsidised  headmen  and  six 
Native  constables,  to  effectively  rule  fifty  thou- 
sand people.  And  when  contact  with  the  corro- 
sive fringe  of  European  civihsation  has  destroyed 
this  sentiment,  our  real  difficulties  with  the 
Natives  will  commence. 
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When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  these  Natives 
are  an  extraordinarily  law-abiding  lot.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  Hfe  and  property  is  so  safe  as  in  that 
tract — which  contains  approximately  a  milhon 
inhabitants — lying  between  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  and  that  in  no  country  effectively  governed 
is  so  little  spent  on  pohce.  Even  at  the  Kand, 
where  such  a  large  number  of  Natives  have 
become  utterly  degraded  and  demorahsed,  there 
is  comparatively  little  Native  crime.  That  this 
demoralisation  is  not  more  widespread  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstances  that  the  Na- 
tives insist  upon  going  home  after  some  six 
months*  work.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  that  only  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
large  brothels  at  Johannesburg  filled  with  Euro- 
pean women  who  catered  for  the  Native  only. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  large  number  of  Europeans 
involved  in  the  illicit  Hquor  traffic  is  not  reahsed, 
or,  if  reahsed,  not  taken  into  account  as  a 
demoralising  factor. 

Two  things  are  necessary  towards  keeping  the 
Native  in  a  manageable  condition.  One  is  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  his  ancestral 
*'  house,''  his  family,  and  his  kraal ;  the  other 
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that  he  should  not  have  his  faith  in  the  White 
Man^s  tribunals  shaken.  If  many  cases  such 
as  a  recent  one  tried  at  Bulawayo  occur,  it  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  weakened,  if  not  destroyed. 
If  the  following  extract  from  the  Johannesburg 
Star  of  September  15th,  1911,  be  a  correct 
report — and  I  have  not  seen  it  contradicted — 
it  will  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  White 
Man's  justice : 

"Sentenced   in   Camera 

"  (Reuter's  South  African  Service) 

"  Maeitzburg,  Friday  {\Uli  Sepemher  1911). — 
The  local  Times  severely  comments  on  the 
action  of  the  City  Magistrate  for  hearing  in, 
camera  a  case  in  which  a  Native  is  charged  with 
having  immoral  relations  with  a  young  white 
woman.  The  court  in  secret  sentenced  the 
Native  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  while 
the  woman,  after  another  secret  hearing,  was 
acquitted.  Questioned  why  the  matter  was 
kept  secret,  the  Magistrate  stated  it  was  on 
the  ground  of  pubhc  pohcy. 

"  The  Times  contends  that  while  it  was 
legitimate  to  hear  certain  portions  of  the  evidence 
in  camera,  the  British  sense  of  justice  demands 
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that  the  decision  of  the  Court  should  be  made 
in  public.  Otherwise  a  sense  of  pubhc  inse- 
curity is  caused,  as  well  as  (sic)  arousing  a  sense 
of  injustice  in  the  minds  of  the  Natives."" 


Assuming  the  circumstances  to  have  been  as 
reported,  surely  the  white  woman  was  as  guilty 
as  the  black  man.  AVhy,  therefore,  punish  the 
latter  and  let  the  former  go  free  ?  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  aspect  of  the  case  does  not 
appear  to  have  struck  the  Times,  which  would 
appear  to  be  indignant  only  at  the  exclusion  of 
its  reporters. 

The  very  best  compound  that  I  visited  on 
the  Rand  was  one  at  the  Crown  Mines,  just  to 
the  westward  of  Johannesburg.  The  manager, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  belongs  to  that  class  which  the 
unthinking  refer  contemptuously  to  as  Negro- 
phiHsts.  That  is  to  say,  he  reahses  that  the 
Native  is  a  human  being,  with  rights  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  that  the  more  justly  and  considerately 
you  treat  him  the  more  satisfactory  will  he  be 
as  a  servant. 

In  this  compound  the  Natives  were  com- 
fortable and  contented.  The  Government  Regu- 
lations were,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  strictly 
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enforced.  I  met  and  conversed  here  with 
several  Natives  who  came  from  Nqamakwe — one 
of  the  districts  of  the  Transkei  in  which  I  once 
held  administrative  control.  They  expressed 
themselves  as  being  quite  satisfied  with  local 
conditions.  The  wise  care  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  Natives  in  this  compound  ex- 
tended to  minute  details.  For  instance,  I  found 
a  veritable  plague  of  flies  in  other  compounds  in 
the  vicinity ;  here,  however,  there  was  hardly 
a  fly  to  be  seen.  This  was  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Clarke's  Fly  Powder  was  set 
about  in  troughs.  There  was  an  excellently 
equipped  brewery,  which  was  in  charge  of  an 
elderly  Native  woman.  The  beer  was  of  good 
quahty. 

The  hospital  connected  with  this  compound 
was  ideal.  It  contained  430  beds  of  the  Lawson 
Tait  pattern.  The  medical  and  nursing  staffs 
appeared  to  be  efficient  and  attentive. 

Within  the  Crown  Mines'  area  I  visited  another 
compound — one  inhabited  by  Natives  who  had 
their  famihes  Hving  with  them.  The  rooms, 
although  somewhat  crowded,  were  clean  and 
neatly  kept.  The  women  and  children  looked 
healthy  and  contented. 
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An  interesting  experiment  is  being  made  at 
the  Crown  Mines  in  respect  of  white  labour. 
Forty  comfortable  cottages  have  been  built  for 
the  housing  of  young  married  men  belonging  to 
the  country.  Most  of  these  are  occupied  by 
Dutch  South  Africans.  These  begin  as  learners, 
with  pay  at  the  rate  of  eight  shilhngs  per  diem. 
For  the  cottage  they  pay  IO5.  per  month ; 
this  charge  includes  the  cost  of  water,  hghting, 
and  sanitary  services.  By  paying  125.  per 
annum  to  a  benefit  society,  they  can  get 
medical  attendance. 

After  a  few  months'  service  a  capable  man 
may  expect  a  rise  of  wages.  A  man  named 
van  Heerden,  from  Graafi  Rienet,  was  drawing, 
after  sixteen  months'  service,  135.  4td.  per  day, 
and  was  expecting  within  a  few  days  a  further 
increase.  Another  man,  who  was  driUing  as  a 
contractor  underground,  was  making  £50  per 
month.  This  man  had  shown  exceptional 
abihty. 

Were  it  not  for  the  menacing  spectre  of 
miners'  phthisis,  this  experiment  would  appear 
to  promise  well.  Under  current  conditions, 
however,  the  greater  number  of  these  men  are 
doomed  to  an  early  death.    Within  a  very  few 
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years  the  tissues  of  their  lungs  will  begin  to 
deteriorate,  and  they  will  be  placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  choose  between  a  quick  death 
below  the  ground  and  pauperism  on  the  surface. 
Herein  hes  an  opportunity  for  further  experi- 
ment. Let  each  of  these  men  learn  two  branches 
of  mining  work — one  on  the  surface  and  the 
other  in  the  depths.  A  certain  loss  of  efficiency 
would,  of  course,  be  involved  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving  of 
life.  Allow  no  man  to  work  more  than  three 
months  at  a  stretch  below  the  surface  ;  after  he 
has  done  his  spell  there,  employ  him  for  a  hke 
period  at  the  batteries  or  the  sHmes.  This 
method  would  give  his  lung-tissues  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expelling  the  angular,  microscopic 
atoms  of  stone  with  which  their  dehcate  surface 
bristles,  and  eliminating  the  deposit  of  noxious 
products  which  continued  breathing  of  dynamite 
fumes  has  occasioned  in  their  breath-cells. 

Needless  to  say,  all  the  men  would  not  be  ex- 
changed at  the  same  time  ;  33  per  cent,  might 
be  moved  up  and  down  each  month.  I  am 
assuming  that  approximately  the  same  number 
of  Europeans  are  employed  below  the  surface  as 
above.    If   not,   the   proportion   could   be   ad- 
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justed  by  slightly  altering  the  respective  periods 
of  surface  and  underground  work.  No  doubt 
a  shght  check  in  the  matter  of  development 
would  result,  but  this  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  obvious  advantages. 


CHAPTER   X 

Mr.  Cresswell — His  opinions — White  labour  versvs  the  recruit- 
ing system — Taxation  of  land  values — The  spirit  of  rush 
— Over-capitalisation — The  final  debit  and  credit — Farewell 
to  the  Rand 

One  of  the  most  interesting  men  I  met  on  the 
Rand  was  Mr.  F.  H.  P.  Cresswell,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  Labour  Party  and  a  member  of 
the  Union  Parhament.  It  is  to  him  more  than 
to  any  one  else  that  the  thanks  of  South  Africa 
are  due  for  the  repatriation  of  the  Chinese. 
Mr.  Cresswell  is  a  mining  engineer  by  profession. 
By  taking  up  the  particular  line  of  Labour  Leader 
he  has  placed  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
small  but  all-powerful  ring  that  practically  con- 
trols the  Rand.  He  has  thus  cut  himself  de- 
hberately  away  from  the  principal  sources  of 
corn,  of  wine,  and  of  oil.  There  is  something 
heroic  in  his  action.  When  the  hft  took  me  to 
the  topmost  story  of  the  tall  building  run  up  by 
the  National  Bank  next  to  the  *'  Corner  House," 
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in  which  he  has  his  office,  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  Ajax  or  Prome- 
theus he  reminded  me  of.  But  just  as  Cress  well 
he  is  interesting  enough. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  egotistical,  I 
will  say  briefly  that  I  totally  disagree  with  Mr. 
Cresswell  on  the  two  most  important  points  we 
discussed.  He  beheves  that  the  majority  of  the 
mines  have  a  long  and  a  prosperous  future  before 
them.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  why  I  think 
otherwise.  No  other  practical  man  with  whom 
I  discussed  the  question  confidentially  took 
Mr.  Cressweirs  view. 

He  declares  that  whenever  there  is  any  talk 
of  taxing  the  industry  or  promulgating  regula- 
tions having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of 
mining  conditions,  there  is  a  rending  of  gaber- 
dines on  the  part  of  the  magnates,  and  a  wail 
to  the  effect  that  the  industry  is  at  its  last  gasp. 
He  declares,  further,  that  by  picking  the  ore  a 
httle  more  closely,  the  yield  might  be  sent  up 
1  dwt.  to  the  ton,  and  the  output  correspondingly 
increased. 

If  the  Rand,  as  a  gold-field,  included  only,  say, 
the  best  ten  or  a  dozen  mines  among  the  sixty 
which  are  working,  I  would  agree  fully  with  Mr. 
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Cresswell.  Fifteen  years  ago  his  opinion  would 
have  been  sound  as  applied  to  a  considerable 
number  more.  As  regards  the  great  majority 
of  the  mines  working  to-day,  I  believe  Mr. 
Cresswell  to  be  completely,  but  quite  honestly 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Cresswell,  as  a  pendant  to  his  other  pro- 
position, shows  that  whenever  the  magnates 
want  to  draw  the  pubUc  in,  they  paint  the  future 
of  the  industry  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
This,  of  course,  is  true  and  over  true.  But  the 
paint  has  lost  its  brilliance — or  else  the  pubHc 
have  gained  sense.  Some  of  the  speeches  made 
by  poHtical  magnates  are  sufiused  with  the 
loftiest  and  most  perfervid  optimism.  But  there 
is  a  very  safe  and  simple  antidote  to  the  san- 
guine and  hectic  state  of  mind  apt  to  be  induced 
by  this  style  of  oratory  :  just  turn  to  a  file 
of  prospectuses  fifteen  years  old  and  peruse 
the  flowery  periods  used  to  describe  properties 
floated  under  this  orator's  auspices.  If  he  were 
mistaken  then — if  he  misdescribed  things  with 
which  he  should  have  been  famiUar  before  foist- 
ing them  on  the  investing  public — if  he  practic- 
ally guaranteed  a  rich  return  from  ground  which 
has  since  been  proved  to  be  absolutely  barren 
13 
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of  any  possibility  of  profit,  is  it  not  a  fair  in- 
ference that  he  may  be  mistaken  in  his  present 
optimism  ? 

The  other  point  upon  which  I  venture  to 
disagree  with  Mr.  Cresswell  is  in  respect  of  his 
plan  to  substitute,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
white  for  black  labour.  Mr.  Cresswell  points 
out  that  the  present  code  of  labour  regulations 
are  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Recruiting  System, 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  system  is  to  drain 
South  Africa  generally  of  its  labour  supply 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  industry, 
and  to  close  the  avenues  to  that  industry  to 
Europeans. 

Mr.  Cresswell's  proposal  towards  bringing 
about  the  end  he  has  in  view  is  a  simple  one  :  it 
is  merely  to  do  away  with  the  Recruiting  System 
and  to  put  both  black  and  white  miners  under 
one  law.  As  the  law  stands  at  present  a  breach 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  a  white  miner  is  not 
a  criminal  offence  ;  it  is  one  in  respect  of  which 
only  a  civil  remedy  Ues.  A  black  man,  how- 
ever, can  under  such  circumstances  be  dealt 
with  under  the  criminal  law.  Give  European 
and  Native  equally  a  fair  field,  and  the  former 
will  hold  his  own.    It  is  the  artificial  bolstering  up 
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of  black  labour  by  special  laws,  the  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  Native  to  come  to  the  Rand 
and  coercing  him  when  he  gets  there,  that 
makes  black  labour  formidable.  IVIr.  Cresswell, 
of  course,  fully  recognises  that  these  special  laws 
are  not  in  any  way  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
black  man  himself,  but  for  the  magnate  who 
handles  him  in  masses  and  who  cares  no  more 
for  his  ultimate  welfare  than  does  a  farmer  for 
that  of  a  disused  ploughshare. 

Black  labour  is,  under  present  conditions, 
quite  inarticulate.  Black  men  often  have  to 
work  in  a  mine  they  know  to  be  dangerous,  but 
they  dare  not  refuse  to  risk  their  fives  ;  they 
have  to  choose  between  the  imminent  risk  of 
getting  killed  or  the  certainty  of  being  punished 
for  refusal  of  duty  by  the  magistrate  before 
whom  they  may  be  tried.  For  in  the  case  of  a 
prosecution  the  plea  of  a  black  man  that  ground 
is  dangerous  would  natm-ally  never  be  befieved 
in  the  face  of  all  the  expert  evidence  to  the 
contrary  which  the  contractor,  only  interested 
in  getting  out  the  greatest  number  of  tons  in 
the  smallest  number  of  days,  could  bring.  The 
general  effect  of  the  system  is  to  curtail  the  black 
man's   personal   liberty   and   right   of   private 
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judgment  on  subjects  regarding  which  every 
human  being  should  be  allowed  freely  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  to  continually  undermine  the 
position  of  the  white  labourer  throughout  the 
country. 

I  fully  agree  with  every  one  of  Mr.  Cresswell  s 
arguments.  His  reasons,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
irrefragable,  but  there  are  others  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  If  Mr.  Cresswell 
can  reduce  the  European  mortahty  from  miners* 
phthisis  by  75  per  cent.,  I  will  be  with  him.  I 
fully  beheve  that  the  putting  of  his  plan  into 
operation  would  shut  down  quite  half  the  mines 
that  are  being  worked  at  present — but  that 
would  not  matter  so  much ;  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  in  the  long  run  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  immediate  set-back.  Mr.  Cress- 
well firmly  believes  that  the  ravages  of  the 
scourge  can  be  much  reduced  by  better  venti- 
lation in  the  stopes.  Let  us  at  all  events  hope 
that  a  serious  experiment  in  this  direction  may 
be  made.  In  the  meantime  I  venture  to  think 
that  until  it  can  be  shown  beyond  the  possi- 
bihty  of  doubt  that  the  death  rate  of  the 
European  miner  can  be  very  materially  lessened, 
it  would  be  unspeakably  wrong  to  send  large 
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numbers  of  men  to  almost  certain  death. 
Even  the  large  economic  issues  involved  would 
not  justify  such  a  sacrifice. 

Outside  the  immediate  interests  of  European 
labour,  Mr.  Cressweirs  main  politico-economic 
plank  is  the  taxation  of  land  values.  He  points 
to  the  8,000,000  acres  of  land — some  of  it  amongst 
the  most  potentially  productive  in  South  Africa — 
which  is  held  in  the  Transvaal  by  a  few  capita- 
Hsts.  He  wants  this  land  distributed  among 
small  holders  who  will  work  it  to  advantage. 
He  wants  the  leverage  which  capital  exercises 
in  our  pohtics  weakened.  Few  will  disagree 
with  him  herein. 

The  greatest  curse  of  South  Africa  has  been 
the  spirit  of  haste — of  rush — that  has  been  such 
a  strong  feature  of  our  development ;  the  dis- 
regard of  jestina  lente.  A  nation  should  grow 
hke  the  oak,  rather  than  like  the  scarlet-runner. 
The  members  should  grow  symmetrically  and 
at  the  same  rate.  Our  progress  has  resembled 
a  series  of  explosions.  The  diamond  discoveries, 
the  ostrich  industry,  the  gold  output — each 
has  come  hke  a  tropical  storm  rather  than  Hke 
a  soaking  shower.  It  is  this  that  has  caused 
most  of  our  misfortunes.     I  fear  the  tale  of  the 
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latter  has  not  yet  been  completed.  The  Rand — - 
Johannesburg — is  riding  for  a  fall,  or  at  least 
for  a  bad  stumble.  The  spoil  of  the  investor, 
plus  the  output  of  the  mines,  has  weighed  so 
much  that  the  Ridge  of  the  \Miite  Waters  has 
become,  for  the  time  being,  South  Africa's 
economic  centre  of  gravity.  The  worm  at  the 
core  of  the  Rand,  the  effect  of  whose  tooth  will 
be  felt  throughout  United  South  Africa,  has 
been  over-capitalisation  and  the  booming  of 
shares  to  many  times  their  value  on  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  the  world.  Investors  who  have 
paid  six  times  what  their  scrip  is  worth  clamour 
for  what  are  practically  six-fold  dividends,  and 
violent  efforts  are  being  made  to  satisfy  the 
clamourers.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can 
be  done  is  by  getting  out  such  inordinate  quanti- 
ties of  ore  that  exhaustion  is  bound  soon  to 
follow. 

It  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  paid  South 
Africa  far  better  in  the  long  run  had  the  Rand 
output  never  exceeded  £10,000,000  per  annum  ; 
if  Johannesburg  to-day  were  only  half  her  size. 
Had  such  been  the  case  the  magnates  Lehmbek, 
Duval,  Sidonia,  and  the  others,  would  not,  of 
course,  have  been  quite  so  rich.    They  would 
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still  have  had  enough  to  permit  of  their  in- 
dulging their  aesthetic  tastes,  but  they  might 
have  had  to  do  without  a  few  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive luxuries  for  which  they  have  to-day  to 
draw  such  substantial  cheques — for  instance, 
their  hnked  system  of  newspapers — that  orchestra 
to  whose  cunningly  melodious  measures  the 
whole  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to  dance,  and 
to  which  many  who  are  now  getting  somewhat 
weary-footed  have  danced  without  intermission 
through  a  long,  delirious  period.  They  might 
also  have  had  to  do  without  that  self-sacrificing 
contingent  of  professional  patriots  who  from 
time  to  time  tour  the  country,  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  reconvince  waverers  and  persuade 
benighted  voters  of  the  opposite  camp  to  repent 
of  those  errors  of  pohtical  judgment  they  still 
so  obstinately  adhere  to. 

The  debit  and  credit  account  between  the 
Rand  and  the  rest  of  South  Africa  will  be  a 
difficult  one  to  balance — when  Time,  the  Great 
Actuary,  audits  our  final  statement.  The  en- 
tries on  the  credit  side  are  of  obvious  things  ; 
it  is  not  possible,  moreover,  that  we  will  ever 
lose  sight  of  them,  for  they  are  always  being 
sung  to  us  almost  in  the  form  of  a  Htany.    They 
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include  wealth  distributed,  commercial  expansion, 
a  demand  for  labour,  and  a  general  rise  in  the 
value  of  our  products.  The  debit  entries  com- 
prise some  things  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  express  in  ciphers  or  to  compute  according 
to  currency  standards,  but  which  are  neverthe- 
less matters  of  great  importance.  They  include 
many  tears  shed,  many  deaths  by  violence  and 
disease,  many  homes  desolated,  much  crime 
and  demorahsation,  and  a  general  weakening  of 
ethical  and  social  bonds. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  Rand  is  based  upon  abnormal  and  im- 
permanent conditions.  The  life  at  Johannesburg 
is,  for  most  of  the  people  who  live  there,  ex- 
tremely demorahsing.  It  is  a  place  where  no 
ideals  can  survive,  where  family  ties  tend  to 
slacken  and  dissolve.  Divorces  are  nearly  as 
common  there  as  in  Dakota ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
disputed  by  none  that  after  a  sojourn  on  the 
Rand  the  majority  of  women  of  all  classes  lose 
their  taste  for  domesticity.  I  should  say  that 
three  years  spent  on  the  Rand,  in  its  feverish, 
strenuous  environment,  weighed  upon  by  the 
sense  of  impermanency  and  with  nerves  over- 
strung by  the  unusually  arid   chmate  and  the 
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altitude,    are   calculated   to   unfit   the   average 
human  being  for  life  elsewhere. 

And  now,  0  Ridge  of  the  one-time  White 
Waters,  I  must  bid  you  farewell.  As  I  lean 
from  the  window  of  the  hurrying  train  that  bears 
me  southward  to  less  strenuous  chmes,  gazing 
through  the  cool  darkness  under  the  unchanging 
stars,  I  can  see  those  brightly  lit  structures  in 
which  the  monstrous  machine-entities  cease- 
lessly strive,  shining  out  along  your  eastern 
contours  hke  the  burnished  scales  of  that  vast 
world-serpent  the  Eddas  tell  of.  The  days  and 
nights  of  thy  passion  are  many  and  full  of  woe, 
but  again,  in  some  cleaner  future,  the  dross 
wherewith  thou  art  defiled  will  disappear  and 
thou  wilt  come  to  merit  thy  old  name.  Man, 
with  his  ravaging  engines,  his  tragic  futihty, 
his  greed,  and  his  self-inflicted  pain  will  pass  Hke 
a  dream,  and  Peace  will  resume  her  sway.  The 
dewfall  and  the  rain,  shed  ahke  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust — on  the  wild  lily  of  the  veld  and  the 
livid  dump — will  lave  thy  scars  and  re-create 
beauty  out  of  thy  ruin.  When  thy  travail  is 
at  an  end  the  faithful  sky  will  assoil  thee  and 
the  unbridled  winds  of  heaven  bring  thee  balm. 
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Again  the  stars  will  look  down  on  thy  solitude 
and  the  timid  antelopes  steal  over  thy  un- 
troubled summits  to  bathe  in  the  hght  of  the 
new-arisen  sun. 

Time  smiles  enigmatically  as  he  whispers  of 
Babylon  and  of  those  faint,  almost  unrecognis- 
able vestiges  sown  over  the  earth's  wide  surface — 
mysterious  symbols  that  tell  of  naught  but  the 
impermanence  of  man  and  his  defacing  deeds. 
On  the  slow-turning  pages  of  thy  hoar-ancient 
history — wherein  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day, 
and  a  day  as  a  thousand  years — this  monstrous 
infestation  by  greed-driven  human  creatures 
will  be  written  of  as  but  a  trifling  episode 
between  untroubled  ages  too  vast  for  human 
computation. 


THE   END 
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EARLY  PRESS  OPINIONS 
T/ie  Times. — "A  well-written  romance." 

Ti-»th. — '*  A  stirring  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  'Love  Besieged' 
is  as  exciting  as  its  terrible  theme  could  suggest.'' 

Athemtum. — "  Strong  in  incident." 

Bookman. — "The  story  is  written  strongly,  vividly,  and  teems  with 
exciting  incidents  from  beginning  to  end." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Mr.  Pearce  writes  with  fire  and  vigour  and 
with  a  most  engaging,  whole-hearted  joy  in  gallant  deeds."' 

Tlu  Globe. — "  A  stoiy  of  thrilling  interest." 

Academy. — "  An  exciting  story  well  worth  reading." 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "This  active  and  finely  emotional  novel  I 
have  read  with  equal  attention  and  admiration,  and  heartily  commend 
it  to  those  who  are  ready  for  a  well-studied  and  sympathetic  romance 
that  without  extravagance  surrounds  facts  with  the  glamour  of  imagina- 
tion and  sentiment.  I  am  putting  '  Love  Besieged '  aside  near  at  hand 
for  a  speedy  re-reading,  for  its  heroine  and  her  regenerated  lover  are 
characters  that  ore  likes  to  keep  company  with." 

Army  and  A'aiy  Gazette. — "  A  clever  romance  of  the  Residency 
at  Lucknow,  with  a  well-conceived  plot,  worked  upon  a  background 
of  the  events  of  the  Mutiny,  which  are  depicted  in  true  and  vivid 
colours." 

Broad  Arrow. — "The  love  story  is  sufficiently  dramatic  to  enthral 
the  most  blase  novel  reader."' 

Evening  News. — "  A  thrilling  story  which  must  be  read  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last." 

Liverpool  Daily  Post. — "Distinctively  interesting,  and  the  reader 
is  not  likely  to  lay  the  book  down  until  he  has  read  to  the  end." 

Birmingham  Post. — "A  stirring  stor}',  historically  accurate.  Al- 
together an  animated  piece  of  writing." 

Sheffield  Independent. — "  Absorbingly  interesting.'' 

Belfast  News  Letter. — "One  of  the  most  striking  and  thrilling 
romances  recently  published.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  great 
care  and  skill." 

Nottingham  Guardian. — "  A  well- written  story." 
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BOOKS   ABOUT   JAPAN 

and  the  FAR  EAST 


By  The  BARONESS  ALBERT  D'ANETHAN 

Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan 

Stray  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  BARONESS  ALBERT  D'ANETHAN, 

The  wonderful  progress  made  by  Japan  in  the  last  few  years  has  given  the  dwellers 
in  the  Occident  what,  until  this  recent  demonstration  of  the  unexpected,  seemed  quite 
impossible — a  new  interest  in  the  East ;  and  this  book,  with  its  record  of  experiences 
enjoyed  at  first  hand  during  the  most  important  period  of  the  Japanese  Renaissance, 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  Western  world.  The  late  Baron  d'Anethan  was  for 
many  years  the  representative  of  Belgium  at  the  Court  of  Japan,  where  he  was  the  head 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  this  diary  of  potential  daj-s. 
The  book  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Love  Letters  of  a  Japanese 

Being  the  Correspondence  of  a  Japanese  man  with  his  English  betrothed. 
G.  N.  MORTLAKE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  5s.  net. 
In  these  love  letters  of  a  Japanese  man  and  an  English  woman  we  have  a  human 
document  of  great  psychological  and  ethnological  value.  For  all  English-speaking 
readers  they  will  have  a  peculiar  interest.  This  modernised  Japanese  and  this  highly 
cultured  twentieth-century  Englishwoman  were  uncommon  lovers,  it  is  true  ;  but  all  the 
world  loves  lovers.  They  may  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  earth's  various 
tongues,  yet  the  language  they  use  is  a  universal  one,  and  the  appeal  they  make  is  wide 
as  the  world.  To  divulge  the  development,  to  reveal  the  ending  of  this  unique  love- 
story,  would  be  unfair  to  the  lovers  and  to  their  readers ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a 
heart-record  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art 

J.   F.  BLACKER.     Profusely  Illustrated  with  150  Line  and  100  Half- 
tone Illustrations,  printed  on  Art  Paper.      In  large  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Exceedingly  useful  to  the  collector,  whom  it  will  guide,  assist  and  interest  in  the 
Art  of  Old  Japan.  Those  who  desire  to  collect  with  profit  will  hardly  discover  any  object 
so  suitable,  whilst  for  home  decoration  the  quaint  beauty  of  Japanese  Art  is  unequalled 
in  its  peculiar  attractiveness.  Armour  and  Swords  with  their  Furniture,  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  Bronzes,  Colour  Prints,  Ivory  and  Wood  Carvings,  including  Netsukes,  are 
amongst  the  subjects  dealt  with.  Technical  processes  are  explained  and  many  illustra- 
tions given  in  addition  to  the  loo  half-tone  illustrations,  and  the  marks,  signatures  and 
sale  prices. 

A  Passion  in  Morocco 

CHARLOTTE  CAMERON.     A  romance  rich  in  Oriental  colour,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Morocco.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  story  opens  on  board  a  P.  &  O.  steamer  when  it  is  ploughing  its  way  steadily 
towards  the  i^Ioroccan  coast,  and  where  a  beautiful  English  girl,  duly  chaperoned,  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a  handsome  Moorish  prince  who  is  returning  to  his  native  land  after 
passing  through  the  curriculum  at  Oxford,  with  the  varied  problems  of  East  and  West 
seeking  solution  in  his  mind.  The  presence  of  the  girl  presses  one  of  these  questions 
irresistibly  to  the  forefront  of  his  consideration.  At  Mazagan  the  ladies  are  invited  by 
an  officers'  guide  to  visit  the  harem  of  the  Kaid,  where  the  beautiful  English  girl,  separ- 
ated from  the  party,  is  trapped  by  the  wily  owner,  from  whose  hands  she  is  duly  rescued, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  by  Mohammed  el  Yumar,  the  Moorish  prince.  Many  adventures 
follow,  and  strange  scenes  are  enacted  against  a  background  of  vivid  Oriental  colour, 
and  in  the  end  East  and  West  effect  a  union,  finding  that  "  love  levels  all." 
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Spain  Revisited :  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Galicia. 
C.  Gasquoine  Hartley.  Author  of  "A  Record  of  Spanish 
Painting,"  "  Moorish  Cities,"  "  Things  Seen  in  Spain,"  etc.,  etc. 
In  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  With  coloured  frontispiece 
and  numerous  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  i2s.  6d.  net. 

C.  Gasquoine  Hartley  is  known  already  as  a  writer  upon  social  life 
in  Spain,  and  as  an  authority  on  the  art  of  the  country.  In  this 
volume  the  writer  recounts,  in  a  most  entertaining  manner,  her  experi- 
ences and  impressions  during  a  sojourn  in  Galicia,  the  mountainous 
and  beautiful  northern  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  is  still  comparatively 
unexplored.  Galicia  is  the  Switzerland  of  Spain,  but  it  is  a  Switzer- 
land with  a  sea-coast,  and  offers  scenery  that  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
Europe.  The  mediaeval  city  of  Santiago  de  Compostilla  is  certainly, 
by  its  history  and  its  magnificent  old  buildings,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  Spain.  Its  cathedral  of  St.  James  is  the  greatest 
monument  of  Romanesque  architecture,  while  its  Gate  of  Glory  is  the 
finest  example  of  early  Christian  sculpture  in  the  world.  Galicia  is  an 
unrivalled  centre  for  the  study  of  Spanish  sculpture,  and  her  churches 
are  museums  of  treasures  in  this  art. 

The  writer  describes  t\iQ  fiestas,  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  native 
dances,  the  Gallegan  music,  the  theatre,  and  many  customs  of  the 
people,  who  in  many  ways  resemble  the  Irish  Celts  to  whom  they  are 
allied  by  race.  She  has  visited  not  only  the  towns,  but  has  lived  in 
the  homes  of  the  peasants  in  remote  villages  where  English  speaking 
people  have  seldom  been  seen. 


A  Winter  Holiday  in  Portngal.  Captain  Gran- 
ville Baker.  Author  of  "The  Walls  of  Constantinople,"  etc. 
With  coloured  frontispiece  and  32  original  drawings  by  the  author. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Captain  Granville  Baker,  who  has  served  in  several  campaigns  in 
the  British  as  well  as  the  German  Army,  is  an  experienced  traveller. 
In  this  volume  he  describes  with  the  pen,  pencil  and  brush  the  scenic 
charm  of  Portugal,  the  old  buildings,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  nation, 
bringing  his  survey  up  to  the  recent  important  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  author  sets  forth,  in  fascinating  pages,  the  claims  of  Portugal 
as  a  winter  resort.  Wealth  of  colouring  and  variety  of  form  are  the 
most  delightful  features  of  the  landscape.  The  river  scenery  of 
Portugal  recalls  the  far-famed  Rhine,  its  mountains  have  an  Alpine 
grandeur,  its  harbours  vie  in  richness  of  beauty  with  those  of  Naples 
and  Constantinople,  its  valleys  and  moors  sport  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbov/,  the  flora  of  Portugal  being  the  richest  in  Europe.  The 
towns  and  villages  have  an  old-world  picturesqueness  ;  the  costume 
of  the  peasantry  is  uniquely  charming.  Captain  Granville  Baker's 
volume  gives  a  very  adequate  impression  of  these  manifold  attractions. 


A  Motor  Tour  through  England  and  Franco. 

Elizabeth  Yardley.    Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  6s.  net. 

This  is  a  record  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  days  of  automobiling  in 
England  and  France.  The  period  may  not  seem  a  long  one,  but  the 
book  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  fulness  and  variety  of  the 
impressions  gathered.  It  covers  in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
manner  many  important  places.  The  Dukeries,  comprising  the 
historic  demesnes  of  Worksop  Manor,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Clumber 
House  and  Thoresby  House ;  Sherwood  Forest,  once  the  scene  of 
Robin  Hood's  daring  and  dastardly  exploits  ;  the  Byron  and  Gladstone 
countries,  rich  in  historical  and  literary  associations,  the  Lake  District, 
with  its  unsurpassed  beauties  of  Windermere,  Derwentwater  and 
Ullswater,  and  its  memories  of  De  Quincey,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  a  host  of  celebrities  who  at  one  time  or  another 
visited  the  "  Lake  Poets"  ;  Wales,  whose  mountains  and  valleys  have 
provided  material  so  abundant  to  the  artist — these  are  all  embraced 
in  the  comprehensive  itinerary  of  the  British  section  of  the  Tour, 
while  in  France,  Blois  and  Touraine,  Brittany,  Trouville,  Rouen  and 
Paris,  are  among  the  places  visited  and  described.  A  series  of 
beautiful  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book,  the  text  of 
which  will  be  found  most  valuable  by  the  tourist  motoring  through 
England  and  France,  as  well  as  by  the  general  traveller,  while  as  a 
book  to  read  for  its  own  sake  it  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  works 
of  travel. 


Tho  Motor  Book  :  A  complete  work  on  the  History, 

Construction,  and    Development    of    the    Motor.      John    Arm- 
strong.   Illustrated  by  loo  drawings  and  photographs,  los.  6d. . 
net. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  who  is  recognised 
as  one  of  the  few  experts  of  the  day  on  motor  vehicles,  furnishes  the 
public  with  abundant  information,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
ripe  practical  experience.  It  is  written  in  non-technical  language, 
mathematical  formulae  and  the  like  having  been  rigidly  excluded.  In 
all  its  ramifications  the  passenger  carrying  motor  vehicle  is  treated  of 
with  skill  and  acumen  for  which  Mr.  Armstrong  is  so  well-known. 
New  light  is  thrown  on  a  great  variety  of  constructional  features. 
The  main  points  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  the  modern  motor 
engine  are  discussed.  Several  valuable  improvements  are  proposed, 
and  the  possibilities  of  future  design  are  dealt  with.  A  host  of 
subjects  such  as  clutches,  carburation,  changed  speed  mechanism, 
live  axel  construction,  etc.,  etc.,  are  fully  treated.  Tabulated  details 
are  given  of  "  the  hundred  best  cars."  Hot-air,  rotary,  and  turbine 
gas  motors,  six-wheel  vehicles,  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the 
motor  omnibus  and  motor  cab,  are  among  other  matters  brought  up 
for  consideration  in  this  exhaustive  volume. 


Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in  Sun.  Maud  Howe 

Author  of  "  Sun  and  Shadow  in  Spain,"  "  Two  in  Italy,"  etc. 
With  a  map  and  one  hundred  illustrations  from  photographs, 
and  drawings  by  John  Elliott.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

In  this,  her  latest  and  strongest  book,  Maud  Howe  tells  the  story 
of  the  earthquake  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  and  the  relief  work  which 
followed.  She  takes  us  to  the  buried  cities  of  Messina  and  Reggie, 
and  to  the  ruined  villages  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast.  In  a 
series  of  graphic  pictures  she  shows  us  the  ruin  and  the  desolation, 
the  suffering  and  despair  of  the  few  survivors.  The  tragedy  of  the 
earthquake  is  followed  by  the  romance  of  the  rescue.  The  story  of 
the  relief  work  as  planned  and  organized  by  Ambassador  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom,  and  executed  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Reginald  Rowan 
Belknap  and  his  men,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  the 
history  of  modern  rescue.  The  author  gives  us  also  glimpses  of 
ancient  Sicily,  weaving  them  into  the  fabric  of  the  story  like  a  rich 
tapestry  background  in  a  portrait. 

A  Tour  through  South  America.     A.  S.  Forrest 

Author  of  "  A  Tour  through  Old  Provence,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated,  los.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest,  the  well-known  artist  and  literateur,  is  now 
travelling  in  South  America  executing  commissions  for  several 
influential  syndicates,  and  travelling  the  whole  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  Panama  Canal.  The  author's  credentials  give  him 
unique  facilities  of  exploration,  and  much  that  will  be  written  and 
illustrated  in  his  book,  will  come  before  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  will,  therefore,  be  of  first  importance  to  those  wishing  for 
accurate  knowledge,  and  a  picturesque  presentation  of  this  fascinating 
and  interesting  country. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  South  America. 

Charlotte  Cameron.  Author  of  "  A  Passion  in  Morocco." 
Crown  8vo,  with  about  30  illustrations  printed  on  art  paper, 
6s.  net. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  24,000  mile  journey  undertaken  by  the 
author  last  winter.  Mrs.  Cameron  describes  the  east  coast  of  South 
America ;  the  opulent  wealth  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in  transit  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Val- 
paraiso; and  the  arid,  desolate  west  coast,  where  nitrate  appears  to 
be  the  only  interest  for  civilization,  as  far  north  as  Callao  and  Lima. 
She  gives  some  unique  descriptions  of  the  Inca  Indians,  their  pagan 
feasts,  and  their  historic  ruins,  closely  resembling  those  at  Thebes,  in 
the  environment  of  La  Pas  and  Lake  Titicaca.  The  city  of  Panama, 
and  the  Canal,  are  thoroughly  gone  into,  the  author  having  motored 
fifty  miles  along  the  Canal  and  minutely  inspected  that  gigantic  under- 
taking. From  Colon  we  are  taken  along  Central  America  t^ia  Columbia 
and  Venezuela,  and  so  home  by  the  beautiful  West  Indies.  It  is  the 
first  time  this  entire  coast  has  been  written  of  from  a  woman's  point 
of  view. 


A  Tour  through  Old  Provence.       A.  S.  Forrest 

Painter  of  "  Morocco,"  "West  Indies,"  "Portugal,"  etc.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated,  cloth  boards,  6s,  net. 

The  very  name  of  Provence  excites  vivid  anticipations  of  the  quaint 
and  the  picturesque,  and  no  more  delightful  companion  for  a  trip 
through  its  old-world  associations  with  pen  and  pencil  could  be  found 
than  the  author  of  this  book.  In  his  foreword  he  says  :  "  The  way- 
farer in  this  land  of  sunshine  and  fertility,  passing  through  its  villages 
and  visiting  its  towns,  will  continually  meet  with  relics,  ruins  and 
remains,  which  are  like  footprints  of  races,  dynasties,  and  empires  long 
since  passed  away.  Some  are  nearly  effaced,  but  others  stand  out  in 
clear  and  distinct  outline,  recalling  whole  histories  of  bygone  days. 
There  is  something  about  this  region  that  makes  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  strangers  from  northern  lands.  Romance  is  written  so  plainly  on 
its  face  that  even  '  he  who  motors  may  read.' " 

In  the  Maoriland  Bush.  W.  H.  Koebel 

Author  of  "Madeira,  Old  and  New,"  "Portugal  :  Its  Land  and 
People,"  "  Agentina,  Past  and  Present,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  fully 
illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  deals  exclusively  with  the  up-country  life  of  New  Zealand, 
and  includes  intimate  descriptions  of  the  humours  and  tragedies  of 
the  fascinating  country  of  the  "  Back  Blocks."  Special  chapters  treat 
of  "The  Bush  audits  People,"  "The  Maori  at  Home,"  "Bush 
Evenings,"  "  Taraka  and  his  Friends,"  "  The  Bush  Hotel-keeper,"  etc. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  corresponding  life  in  Australia,  but  the 
more  romantic  field  afforded  by  New  Zealand  has  scarcely  been 
touched.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Koebel'sbook  should  prove  of  univer- 
sal interest.  His  record  is  that  of  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  and  noting,  and  his  large  experience  in  the  writing  of  such  works 
guarantees  complete  success. 

A  White  Australia  Impossible.  E.  W.  Cole 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

This  book  is  an  appeal  from  race  prejudice  in  favour  of  permitting 
the  free  entry  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  coloured  races  into  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  The  Author  discusses  the  cause  of  colour 
in  mankind,  gives  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  regarding 
various  Asiatic  and  African  races,  shows  that  all  the  races  of  mankind 
are  of  a  more  or  less  mixed  origin,  and  argues  that  a  white  Australia 
is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 

Federation    of   the    Whole    World.      Edited    by 

E.  W.  Cole.  Being  fifty  prize  essays  for  and  against  the 
Federation  of  the  World,  illustrated  with  representative  portraits 
of  all  nations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  net. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cole  invites  readers  to  submit  further  essays,  full 
particulars  of  the  offer  being  contained  in  the  volume.  The  best 
will  be  bound  up  in  volume  form,  translated  into  various  languages, 
and  circulated  throughout  the  world. 
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Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba,  1814-1815.  By  Norwood 

Young,  Author  of  "The  Growth  of  Napoleon,"  "The  Story  of 
Rome,"  etc.,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at 
Elba  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Caricature," 
"  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  fifty 
illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.  net. 

This  work  will  be  a  record  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon  in  the  Isle 
of  Elba  during  the  exile  which  followed  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau 
on  April  the  nth,  1814,  and  which  continued  from  May  the  3rd  follow- 
ing until  February  the  26th,  1815.  It  will  be  published  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1914,  the  centenary  of  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  1815-1821.     By 

Norwood  Young,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Cari- 
cature," "  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.,  with  two  coloured  frontis- 
pieces and  one  hundred  illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M, 
Broadley.     Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  32s.  net. 

This  work  will  give  the  history  of  the  exile  of  Napoleon  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena  after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  which  terminated  the 
hundred  days  revival  of  his  power  on  June  18th,  1815 — from  the  i6thof 
October  following  until  his  death  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821.  Both 
writers  are  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Broadley's  unrivalled  collection  of  Napoleonic  MSS.  and 
illustrative  lore  has  been  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Norwood  Young  for  the  purposes  of  this  work.  Mr.  Young  has  also  had 
access  to  many  hitherto  unexplored  sources  of  information  both  in 
England  and  abroad.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  these  two 
works  the  final  word  on  a  supremely  interesting  subject. 


Intimate  Memoirs    of   Napoleon   III. :    Personal 

Reminiscences  of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor  by  the  late  Baron 
d'Ambes  ;  translated  by  A.  R.  AUinson.  In  two  volumes,  demy 
8vo,  fully  illustrated,  24s.  net  the  set. 
This  book  is  the  private  diary  of  a  life-long  and  intimate  friend  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  whose  identity  is  here  thinly  veiled  under  a  somewhat 
obvious  pseudonym.  The  Baron  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  future  Emperor  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  at  Arenaberg, 
the  Swiss  home  where  he  and  his  mother  Queen  Hortense  of  Holland 
were  living  in  exile.  Deeply  affected  from  the  beginning  by  the 
personality  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Baron  gradually  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  his  friend  was  a  son  of  Napoleon  L,  and 
in  his  diary  he  alleges  some  startling  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
theory.  From  his  earliest  association  with  Louis  he  began  jotting 
dov.'n  incidents,  conversations,  and  reflections  as  they  occurred,  and 
to  these  he  added  evidence  from  every  source,  letters,  documents, 
newspaper  cuttings,  which,  after  the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
within  a  few  years  of  his  own,  he  prepared  for  publication.  The 
book  therefore  supplies  a  large  quantity  of  first  hand  material,  for  the 
first  time  in  English,  for  a  survey  and  study  of  the  life  and  character 
of  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  figures  in  modern  history.  The 
Baron  follows  his  hero  from  boyhood  through  the  years  of  exile  and 
adventure,  as  a  conspirator  in  Italy,  as  a  refugee  in  London,  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  '48,  finally  as  Emperor,  down  to  the 
disasters  of  1S70,  the  fatal  day  at  Sedan,  and  the  death  at  Chislehurst. 
In  every  phase  of  that  chequered  career  this  unique  diary  throws 
illuminating  sidelights  on  a  number  of  interesting  and  hitherto  imper- 
fectly understood  episodes. 

The  Royal   Miracle  :   A  Collection  of  Rare  Tracts, 

Broadsides,  Letters,  Prints,  and  Ballads  concerning  the  wander- 
ings of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  (September  3 — 
October  15,  1651),  with  a  Preface,  Historical  Introduction,  Ap- 
pendix and  Bibliography  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  Author  of  "  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,"  "  Chats  on  Autographs,"  "  Napoleon  in 
Caricature,"  etc. ,  etc.   In  crown  4to,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  fully  illus- 
trated with  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  etc.,  from  rare  originals,  i6s.  net. 
These  reprints  include  a  Broadside  History  of  His  Sacred  Majesty's 
most  Wonderful  Preservation  (1660).     "  White-Ladies,  or  His  Sacred 
Majesty's  most  Miraculous  Preservation"  (1660);  "  The  Royal  Oake, 
etc.,"  by  John  Danverd  ;  "  Miraculum  Basilicon,  or  the  Royal  Miracle  " 
(1664)  ;  "  Claustrum  Regale  Resevatum,  or  the  King's  Concealment  at 
Trent,"  by  (A.    W.    (1667)  ;    and  the   letter    of  William    Ellesdon   of 
Charmouth  to  the  Earl   of  Clarendon  concerning  the  adventures  of 
Charles  II.,  transcribed  from  the  original  letter  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.     Many  other  interesting  items  are  included,  and  the  work  is 
produced  in  the  best  possible  style. 

Bookman  says:  "A  contribution  to  history  so  conscientiously  and  exhaustively 
written  that  it  is  never  likely  to  be  superseded.  The  book  is  as  supremely  interest- 
ing as  it  is  exact  and  reliable." 

Guardian. — "  This  book  is  a  storehouse  of  curious  matter.  It  is  a  thorough  and 
valuable  piece  of  historical  work  which  says  almost  the  last  word  upon  a  subject 
of  fascinating  interest." 

Outlook. — "  Much  that  is  new  and  interesting  is  contained  in  the  handsome  volume 
to  which  the  title  of  '  The  Royal  Miracle  '  has  been  very  appropriately  given." 


Our  Future  Existence;  or,  the  Death-Surviving  Con- 
sciousness of  Man.     By  Fred  G.  Shaw,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  M.Inst. 
C.E.,  M.M.S.,  etc.     Author  of  "Comets  and  their  Tails,  and  the 
Gegenschein  Light,"  etc.     In  large  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  and  full 
gilt  edges,  los.  6d.  net. 
Written  in    an   exceptionally  lucid   and   convincing  style,  this  im- 
portant  work,  by  the  most  searching   and  able   reasoniiLg,  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  most  extensive  armoury  of  facts,  establishes  a  plat- 
form for  which  mankind  has  for  long  been  groping.     That  faith,  in 
the  reality  of  a  death-surviving  consciousness  and  an  after-existence, 
which  appears  to  have  haunted  the  mind  of   man  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  has,  by  Mr.  Shaw's  most  admirable  philosophy,  found 
a  material  and  substantial  platform  on  which  to  rest.     Much  of  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  which  have  been  so  unfortunately  created  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Agnostic,  the  Materialist  and  the  Atheist,  will  dis- 
appear as  the  suggestive  data  and  the  compelling  arguments  of  this 
most  interesting  work  are  perused,  for  the  reader  will  realise  that  he 
has  within   his  own  cosmos  sufficient  evidence   of  a  death-surviving 
consciousness  to  assure  him  that  life  on  earth  is  but  a  test,  and  his 
body  but  the  casket  in  which  is  moulded  for  good  or  for  evil  that 
transcendental  gift  from  the  Architect  of  the  Universe,  the  soul  of  man. 
The  volume  contains  500  pages  of  matter  printed  in  a  most  readable 
type,  on  extremely  light  paper,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edged,  and  clearly 
and   elaborately   indexed.      The    preface   is   most   valuable,   and   the 
evidence  by  which  the  author  proves  his  thesis  direct  and  convincing. 

The    First    Signs    of   Insanity;    Their    Prevention 

and  Treatment.  By  Beknard  Hollander,  M.D.  Author  of 
"  The  Mental  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  "  Scientific  Phrenology," 
"  Hypnotism  and  Suggestion,"  "  Mental  Symptoms  of  Brain 
Disease,"  etc.  Demy  Svo,  los.  6d.  net. 
This  book  is  not  merely  a  treatise  on  the  causes,  prevention  and 
successful  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  but  deals  with 
the  numerous  problems  of  mental  inefficiency  and  derangement  as  they 
affect  the  individual  and  the  community,  and  is  intended  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value  not  only  to  the  general  practitioner,  but  to  lawyers,  psycho- 
logists, and  statesmen,  as  well  as  to  the  general  student.  Whereas  most 
books  on  insanity  deal  with  the  advatucd  stages  of  the  disease,  as  they 
are  seen  in  asylums.  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander  gives  a  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  mental  disorder,  as  may  be 
witnessed  in  private  practice  and  observation  wards,  and  analyses 
these  signs  and  symptoms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  his  book  easy 
for  reference  in  doubtful  cases.  He  discusses  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  prevent  mental  breakdown  in  individuals  in  whose 
families  there  is  a  neurotic  taint  and  the  various  measures  which  are 
intended  to  limit  the  propagation  of  the  unfit,  such  as  restriction  of 
marriage  and  segregation.  Other  problems  dealt  with  are:  When  is  a 
person  insane?  drink  and  insanity,  insanity  and  crime,  insanity  of 
suicides,  testamentary  capacity,  education  of  the  feeble-minded, 
private  treatment  of  the  insane,  surgical  treatment  of  insanity,  etc. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  easily  apprehended  style,  and  deals 
with  a  subject  of  so  far-reaching  importance  that  it  should  appeal  to 
a  wide  circle  of  readers. 


The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear ;  or,  the  Mind 

in  Health  and  Disease.     By  William  S.  Sadler,  M.D.     Author 
of    "  The   Science   of  Living ;    or   the  Art    of    Keeping    Well," 
"  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Colds,"  etc.     With  an  Appendix  and 
Index.     Large  Cr.  8vo,  580  pp.,  with  44  full  page  illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  6s.  net. 
Practically  every  system  of  modern  mental  healing  is  based  on  some 
creed  or  craft  and  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  some  particular 
moral  teaching  or  religious  doctrine.     The  author  of  this  work  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physiologist  and  separ- 
ates its  study  from  association,  not  with  religion  as  a  state  of  mind,  but 
with  any  and  all  particular  systems,  sects,  or  forms  of  religious  belief. 
His   desire   is   not   only  to  call  attention  to  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  but  also  to  point  out  the  vast  influence  of  the  body 
over  the   mind,    more  particularly    the   influence  of  the  diseased   or 
disordered    physical    body    on    the    mental    state    and    the    moral 
tendencies.     The  argument  of  the  work  is  pursued  in  simple  language 
divested   of  all   scientific   technicalities    and   laboratory   terminology 
so  that  an  intelligent  schoolboy  may  fully  understand  the  narrative 
and   comprehend   the  conclusions.     The  scientific  value  of  a  sunny 
aspect  to  a  sick  room  has  its  natural  corollary  in  the  physical  value 
of  a  cheerful  spirit  on  a  jaded  body,  and  the  influence  of  faith  and 
hope   in   the   maintenance   of  health   and  the  struggle  with  disease. 
This  work  shows  the  harmful  influence  of  fear   and   the  wholesome 
effect  of  faith  and  belief. 

The  Insanity  of  Genius :  and  the  general  inequality 
of  human  faculty  physiologically  considered.  By  J.  F.  Nisbet. 
Author  of  "The  Human  Machine,"  etc.  Sixth  and  new 
edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Bernaru  Hollander. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
For  over  two  thousand  years  some  subtle  relationship  has  been 
thought  to  exist  between  genius  and  insanity.  Aristotle  noted  how 
often  eminent  men  displayed  morbid  symptons  of  mind,  and  Platcv 
distinguished  two  kinds  of  delirium — one  being  ordinary  insanity 
and  the  other  the  spiritual  exaltation  which  produces  poets, 
inventors,  or  prophets  and  which  he  regarded  not  as  an  evil,  but 
as  a  gift  of  the  gods.  The  furor  posticus  and  the  amabilis  insania 
of  the  Romans  had  reference  to  the  same  phenomenon.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  always  been  a  strong  body  of  opinion, 
philosophical  and  scientific,  against  the  supposed  connection  of 
genius  with  insanity.  Locke  ascribed  all  intellectual  superiority  to 
education,  and  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  genius  resulted  from  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers  being  turned  in  a  particular  direction, 
while  Goethe  held  that  a  man  of  genius  sums  up  in  his  own  person 
the  best  qualities  of  the  family  or  the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  author  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  later  discoveries  and  more  modern  methods  of  investigation  and. 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  localisation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
the  establishment  of  kinship  between  an  extensive  group  of  brain 
and  nerve  disorders  which  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that, 
apparently  at  the  opposite  poles  of  human  intellect,  genius  and 
insanity  are,  in  reality,  but  different  phases  of  a  morbid  susceptibility 
of,  or  want  of  balance  in,  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 


The  Human  Machine.    An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity 

of  Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion, 
Education,  and  Politics.  By  J.  F,  Nisbet.  Fifth  and  new 
edition.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Tlie  Ttmes  says  : — "All,  we  feel  sure,  will  share  our  own  regret  that  the  author 
was  i.ot  spared  to  do  fuller  justice  to  his  genuine  interest  in  the  higher  problems  of 
mental  philosophy." 

Ths  Spectator  sa.ys: — "  An  undoubtedly  clever  and  suggestive  book.  .  .  .  We  have 
rarely  met  with  anything  so  sound  as  the  author's  common-sense  criticism  of  popular 
Socialism,  or  the  vigorous  handling  of  the  much-discussed  modern  '  sex '  problems." 

Literature  says: — "  ...  It  leaves  an  impression  deeper  and  more  durable  than  that 
produced  by  works  much  more  ambitious," 

Woman  Adrift :  The  Menace  of  Suffragism.  By 
Harold  Owen.     Second  edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Times. — "  A  timely,  well-reasoned  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
case  against  female  suffrage,  which  should  be  widely  studied." 

The  Spectator. — "This  book  covers  most  ably  practically  the  whole  ground  of 
argument — political,  biological,  social— against  granting  the  Parliamentary  FranchiEe 
to  women.    It  is  written  in  the  right  spirit,  and  says  nothing  in  dispraise  of  women." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette — "The  most  patient,  the  most  deliberate,  and  the  most 
exhaustive  answer  that  has  been  yet  penned  to  the  demand  for  Woman  Suffrage.  As  a 
dialectical  effort  it  is  indeed  remarkable,  for  it  pursues  the  argument  into  every 
byway  and  recess  where  the  Suffragist  is  likely  to  seek  refuge,  and  insists  upon 
bringing  her  contentions  to  the  issue." 

Ancient,  Curious  and  Famous  Wills.     By  Virgil 

M,  Harris.     485  pp.,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  103.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  well-known  lecturer  on  the  subject  at 
St.  Louis  University.  His  work  deals  with  about  500  wills  obtained 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  earliest  times  and 
coming  down  to  the  present  day.  These  wills  range  from  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Virgil  and  Augustus  Caesar  to  Mary  Stuart,  Shakespeare, 
Voltaire,  Wellington,  Washington,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Barnum  and 
Brigham  Young.  The  book  teems  with  anecdotes  and  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  kind. 

The  History  of  Gravesend  and  its  Surround- 
ings, from  pre-historic  times  to  the  beginnirg  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  By  Alex.  J.  Philip,  Author  of  "Gravesend,  the 
Water-gate  of  London,"  etc.,  etc.  In  four  volumes,  12s.  6d.  net  each. 

This  history  of  Gravesend  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only,  the 
edition  being  limited  to  365  copies  of  each  volume,  the  first  volume 
to  be  ready  about  November,  19x2.  Subscription  forms,  with  full  parti- 
culars, on  application  to  the  publisher.  The  work  is  one  of  much 
more  than  local  interest,  the  position  of  Gravesend  giving  it  a  place 
in  history  from  ancient  times,  and  its  situation  on  the  Thames  linking 
it  up  with  the  story  of  the  British  navy.  The  author  has  had  special 
facilities  for  collecting  materials,  and  is  animated  by  an  enthusiasm 
which,  together  with  his  experience  in  research  work  and  knowledge 
of  books,  qualifies  him  to  produce  the  history  of  the  town  he  serves 
as  Borough  librarian, 
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Every  Man's  El-dorado — British  South  America. 

By  Edith  A.  Browne.  Author  of  "  Peeps  at  Greece  and  Spain," 
etc.  In  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  12s.  6d. 
net. 
This  is  a  very  welcome  and  informative  work  dealing  with  British 
Guiana — the  "  Magnificent  Province,"  as  it  is  styled,  and  the  only 
British  Colony  in  South  America.  The  author  visited  the  Colony  in 
1910,  and  again  in  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  country  as  a 
commercial  centre  and  as  a  holiday  resort,  and  the  result  is  much 
valuable  first-hand  information  from  both  points  of  view.  Miss 
Browne  sets  forth  clearly  and  concisely  what  has  been  done,  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  to  develop  British  Guiana  in  the  past,  and 
discusses  the  future  of  the  Colony  in  relation  to  its  natural  resources, 
and  the  possibilities  and  prospects  of  the  further  development  of  the 
country.  To  the  tourist  in  search  of  a  novel  playground,  the  "  Mag- 
nificent Province  "  should  prove  an  ideal  country.  The  travelling 
facilities  are  such  as  will  enable  him  to  indulge  his  inclination  to 
explore  unbeaten  tracts  without  discomfort,  and  also  enable  him  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  fascination  of  new  and  unique  surroundings. 

A    Tour    through    South    America.      By    A,    S. 

Forrest.  Author  of  "A  Tour  through  Old  Provence,"  etc. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated,  los.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest,  the  well-known  artist  and  literateur,  is  now 
travelling  in  South  America  executing  commissions  for  several 
influential  syndicates,  and  traversing  the  whole  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  Panama  Canal.  The  author's  credentials  give  him 
unique  facilities  of  exploration,  and  much  that  will  be  written  and 
illustrated  in  his  book,  will  come  before  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  will,  therefore,  be  of  first  importance  to  those  wishing  for 
accurate  knowledge,  and  a  picturesque  presentation  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  this  fascinating  country. 

The  Ridge  of  the  White  Waters  :  Impressions  of  a 

Visit  to  Johannesburg,  with  some  Notes  on  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay 
and  the  Low  Country.  By  William  Charles  Scully.  Author 
of  "Between  Sun  and  Sands,"  "The  White  Helacourt,"  etc. 
In  one  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  with  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

The  author  of  the  present  most  opportune  and  interesting  volume,  a 
well-known  resident  in  South  Africa,  is  no  mere  surface-seeing  globe- 
trotter. As  a  wanderer,  worker,  hunter  and  magistrate,  he  has  been 
afforded  unique  opportunities  of  which  he  has  taken  full  advantaee, 
for  the  study  of  almost  every  side  of  life  in  the  colony,  and  these 
"impressions,"  the  outcome  of,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "a  kind  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  pilgrimage  to  scenes  where  I  sojourned  eight-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  and  where  the  bones  of  many  of  my  friends  have 
ever  since  mouldered  in  the  hot,  red  sand  ;  to  the  Delagoa  hinterland — 
known  then  as  '  The  Low  Country  ' — through  which  I  helped  to  cut 
the  first  road  from  the  Transvaal  in  1874,  and  to  Johannesburg,  that 
Golden  Calf  which  Anglo-Israel  worships,  and  on  the  site  of  which  I 
once  hunted  blesbucks,"  give  much  interesting  information  regarding 
South  Africa  as  it  is  to-day. 


In   the   Footsteps   of    Richard   CoQur    de   Lion. 

By  Maude  M.  Holbach.     Author  of  *'  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina," 
"  Dalmatia,"  etc.     In  demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

Born  of  a  warrior  race  of  princes,  yet  with  troubadore  blood  in  his 
veins,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  united  in  himself  the  qualities  of  soldier 
and  poet.  His  faults  were  many,  but  most  of  them  were  those  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  This  book  aims  to  sketch  truly  this  almost 
mythical  king,  and  to  bring  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in 
history  from  the  land  of  shadows  into  the  broad  light  of  day,  tracing 
his  footsteps  through  mediaeval  France  and  England  to  Cyprus  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  back  along  the  Adriatic  shores  to  the  place  of  his 
captivity  on  the  Danube,  and  finally  to  his  tragic  death  in  the  land  of 
his  boyhood.  The  author  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
of  many  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  wanderings  which  gives  life  to  her  narrative, 
and  the  historical  bent  which  enables  her  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

Princess  and  Queen  :  The  Life  and  Times  of  Mary  II. 
By  Mary  F.  Sandars.  Author  of  "  Balzac,  his  Life  and 
Writings."     Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

The  only  English  biography  of  Mary  IL  is  the  one  written  by  Agnes 
Strickland  in  her  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  but  since  then 
much  fresh  information  has  come  to  light.  In  1880,  Countess 
Bentinck  published  part  of  Queen  Mary's  private  diary,  and  in  1886 
Dr.  Doebner  produced  other  portions  of  it.  These  two  books  give  a 
unique  opportunity  for  an  appraisement  of  the  Queen,  who  confided 
her  most  secret  thoughts  to  her  precious  Memoirs,  which  she  carried 
on  her  person  in  times  of  danger.  Moreover,  the  writer  has  visited 
the  Hague,  and  received  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  Kramer,  author 
of  a  Dutch  Life  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Duke  of  Portland  also  has 
given  her  access  to  the  unpublished  letters  at  Welbeck,  and  Lord 
Bathurst  to  a  number  of  others  written  by  the  Queen  to  her  most 
intimate  friends. 

Godoy,  the   Queen's  Favourite.     By  Edmund  B. 

d'Auvergne.     Author  of  "The  Coburgs,"  "A   Queen  at    Bay," 
"Lola  Montez,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

A  romance  of  the  old  Spanish  Court.  Godoy,  the  son  of  a  poor 
country  gentleman,  had  no  fortune  but  his  handsome  face.  This 
was  enough  to  captivate  Maria  Luisa,  the  wife  of  King  Charles  IV., 
a  woman  comparable  in  some  respects  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 
Strange  to  say,  her  lover  secured  an  empire  over  her  husband, 
which  lasted  till  his  dying  day.  Entrusted  with  the  government, 
Godoy  was  called  upon  to  contend  against  no  less  a  foe  than  Napoleon 
himself,  and  for  twenty  years  he  held  France  at  bay.  OverthrowH 
at  last  by  the  odious  heir-apparent,  afterwards  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
fallen  favourite  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  French  at 
Bayonne.  He  followed  his  master  and  mistress  into  exile,  and 
died  poor  and  neglected  forty  years  after.  His  career  was  one  of 
the  most  romantic  that  history  affords.  The  book  is  largely  based 
on  unpublished  official  documents. 


The  Romance  of  Sandro  Botticelli,    a.  j.  Anderson. 

Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  Fra  FiHppo  Lippi,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  i6  full-page  illus- 
trations on  art  paper,  los.  6d.  net. 

A  delightful  story  of  Florence  during  the  Renaissance,  with  the 
poets,  philosophers,  and  ladies  of  the  Medici  circle  as  a  background, 
and  including  the  most  intimate  study  of  Botticelli's  life  and  art  that 
has  yet  been  written.  Commencing  with  Sandro's  life  at  Prato  and 
telling  of  the  influence  that  Lucrezia  exercised  over  his  character,  and 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  over  his  painting,  the  author  depicts  his  struggles 
and  triumphs  with  a  sure  touch,  ending  with  the  wave  of  piagnone 
mysticism  which  clouded  the  last  years  of  his  career.  When  Mr. 
Anderson  loves  his  characters,  he  loves  them  whole-heartedly,  and  he 
compels  his  readers  to  sympathise  with  Botticelli  as  much  as  they 
sympathise  with  Filippo  Lippi  and  the  nun  Lucrezia. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Models.     By  Angelo  S. 

Rappoport,  Ph.D.  Author  of  "  The  Love  Affairs  of  the  Vatican," 
etc.     Demy  8vo,  32  full  page  illustrations,  i6s.  net. 

Those  who  look  upon  a  work  of  art  with  delight  seldom  fail  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  artist's  handiwork,  but  do  not  always  recognise 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  inspiration  of  the  artist's  model.  History 
shows  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  have  been  achieved  when 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  art  has  been  shared  by  artist  and  model  alike. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Rappoport's  book  to  trace  the  efifect  of  the 
perfect  sympathy  between  artist  and  model  which  has  produced  the 
masterpieces  which  are  the  delight  "not  of  an  age,  but  of  all  time." 
The  ladies  of  ancient  Rhodes,  Corinth  and  Sicyon  were  proud  to 
co-operate  with  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  in  the  production  of  such  works. 
Lais  of  Corinth  became  one  of  the  favourite  models  of  Apelles,  and 
Phryne,  whom  he  saw  bathing  at  Elusis,  sat  for  his  picture  of  Aphro- 
dite rising  from  the  sea.  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  said,  allowed  his 
favourite  Campaspe  to  sit  to  the  same  artist,  and  when  Zeuxis  painted 
his  famous  picture  of  Helen  he  had  five  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  Croton  as  his  models.  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  Roman 
grandees  sat  for  Raphael,  and  the  models  who  sat  for  Titian  were  not 
poor  professionals  working  for  remuneration,  but  great  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy  of  ducal  rank  and  even  royal  blood.  Dr.  Rappoport  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  history  and  psychology  of  the  model, 
and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  work. 

Duchess  Derelict :  A  Study  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 

Charlotte  d' Albret,  Duchess  of  Valentinois  (wife  of  Cesare  Borgia). 
E.  L.  MiRON.      Demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  refers  to  this  book  as  "One  of  the  finest  historical 
monographs  of  recent  times." 

The  Globe  says  of  it : — "  No  one  can  read  the  '  Duchess  Derelict,'  a  particularly 
apt  title,  and  fail  to  be  touched  with  the  poignant  tragedy  of  one  of  the  saddest 
stories  in  history.  We  can  promise  the  reader  who  follows  this  '  Princess  of  Pity  ' 
through  the  mazes  of  her  faintly  outlined  story,  an  absorbing  hour  or  two's 
entertainment." 
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Tho  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia.  (Third  Edition.) 
By  Rafael  Sabatini,  Author  of  "  The  Lion's  Skin,"  "  The  Justice 
of  the  Duke,"  etc.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontis- 
piece and  other  illustrations  printed  on  art  paper,  i6s.  net. 

The  standard  speaks  of  this  work  as  "a  clever  and  even  a  brilliant  book.  It 
certainly  says  all  that  can  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  sweeping  censure  which  has 
passed  almost  unchallenged  down  the  ages." 

The  Scotsman  says:  "This  is  a  readable  and  well-studied  work.  It  gives  a 
pictures  jue  account  both  of  the  House  of  Borgia  and  of  its  most  famous  scion  without 
tailing  into  romantical  exaggerations  either  way.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  English 
students  of  Italian  history." 

The  Daily  Tetegrjph  says: — "  Mr.  Sabatini  has  a  lively  and  vigorous  style,  which 
imparts  a  freshness  to  his  narrative,  and  the  story  of  Cesare  Borgia's  short  but  varied 
and  remarkable  career  as  here  fully  and  carefully  set  forward  proves  as  entertaining 
as  it  is  informative." 


Rodrigo  Borgia.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  (Father  of  Cesare  Borgia).  By  the  Most  Rev. 
Arnold  H.  Mathew,  D.D,     Fully  illustrated,  demy  8vo,  i6s.  net. 

"Dr.  Mathew  sets  on  his  title-page  a  quotation  from  Leo.  XIII.: 
'  Let  writers  of  history  remember  never  to  dare  to  tell  a  lie,  nor  to 
fear  to  tell  the  truth.'  This  motto  the  author  faithfully  follows,  with 
the  result  of  a  terrible  story  of  immorality,  debauchery,  and  corruption. 
The  record  of  those  times  is  truly  amazing.  The  Papacy  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  a  bestial  resort  of  immorality,  and  treachery,  and  venality, 
and  assassination.  One  would  imagine  that  it  would,  like  the  Roman 
Empire,  have  perished  in  its  own  vices.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
terrible  Galeazzo  Sforza.  .  .  .  This  period  of  Italian  history  is  prob- 
ably unmatched  in  the  chronicles  of  at  least  the  more  modern  world 
for  its  cruelty  and  wantonness  and  licentiousness.  Dr.  Mathew's  book 
is  a  very  readable  and  a  very  accurate  one.  He  is  an  impartial  his- 
torian with  a  great  gift  of  glozing  over  nothing  for  partisan  purposes. 
He  has  gone  to  first  authorities,  and  has  amassed  and  arranged  his 
facts  well."    -H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


In  Jesuit  Land :  The   Jesuit    Missions   at    Paraguay. 

By  W.  H.  KoEBEL  Author  of "  In  the  Maoriland  Bush,"  "  Madeira, 
Old  and  New,"  "Portugal,  Past  and  Present,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  Paraguay  as  told  here,  forms 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  complex  history  of  the 
Kiver  Plate  Provinces.  Mr.  Koeliel  has  traced  the  work  of  the 
missions  from  their  inception  in  the  early  days  of  Spanish  South 
American  colonisation  and  discovery,  down  to  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  l)y  Bucareli  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  a  story  of  deep  interest,  often  of  breathless  excitement,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  close  and  intimate  study  of  the  devoted  men, 
who  gave  all,  even  to  life  itself,  to  their  work  ;  through  the  story 
runs  a  vein  of  political  intrigue  which  heightens  its  fasc'nation. 


Polly    Peachum.      The    story    of    Lavinia     Fenton, 

Duchess  of  Bolton  and  "  The  Beggar's  Opera."  By  Charles  E. 
Pearce.  Author  of  "  The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "  The  Beloved 
Princess,"  "  Love  Besieged,''  etc.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 
The  history  of  the  stage  can  show  no  more  remarkable  a  career  than 
that  of  fascinating  and  lovable  "  Polly  Peachum,  "  otherwise  Lavinia 
Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton.  Described  as  "nobody's  daughter," 
Polly  leaped  at  a  bound  into  fame,  and  her  star  blazed  with  undimmed 
lustre  during  the  brief  time  she  was  the  idol  of  the  public.  "  Polly 
Peachum"  will  be  for  ever  identified  with  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera," 
a  work  which  occupies  a  unique  place  in  theatrical  annals,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  first — and  best — of  English  ballad  operas,  but 
because  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  it  maintained  its  attractiveness 
with  never  fading  freshness.  A  vast  amount  of  material — lampoons, 
verse,  anecdotes,  scandal,  controversy,  bearing  upon  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera"  and  its  heroine,  exists  in  contemporary  records,  and  this 
material  has  for  the  first  time  been  brought  together  in  a  connected 
form.  Eighteenth  Century  stage  life  is  notable  for  a  full  blooded 
vitality  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  times.  The  volume  will  contain  numerous  illustrations 
from  Hogarth,  and  from  the  unrivalled  collection  of  Mr.  A.  M,  Broadiey, 
whose  generous  help  has  been  accorded. 

Reflections  of  a   Sporting   Artist.         By  Finch 

Mason    ("  Uncle    Toby ").       Demy    8vo,    cloth    gilt,    with    loo 

illustrations,  i6s.  net. 
Mr.  Finch  Mason,  who  is  more  popularly  known  as  "  Uncle  Toby." 
the  famous  sporting  author  and  artist,  has  prepared  a  volume  which 
will  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers.  It 
includes  reminiscences  of  Twyford  School,  under  the  present  Dean  of 
Durham,  of  life  at  Eton  in  the  sixties,  and  the  masters  and  schoolfellows 
of  that  period,  including  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  William  Beresford, 
V.C,  and  others,  who  have  since  become  famous.  In  connection  with 
these  numerous  anecdotes  are  told,  and  some  well-known  characters, 
from  "  Spankie  "  to  "Silly  Billy,"  are  hit  off  with  an  adroit  fidelity 
which  only  an  artist  author  can  compass.  A  year  in  business,  and 
another  year  as  a  student  of  architecture  under  Edward  Barry,  R.A., 
pass  under  review,  also  the  author's  experiences  on  the  turf,  in  the 
hunting  field,  and  out  shooting,  which  together  with  recollections  of 
London  life  by  night  and  day,  make  up  a  bright  and  fascinating  volume. 

Cameos  of  Indian  Crime.     Studies  of  native  crimi- 
nality in  India.    By  H.  J.  A.  Hfirvey  (Indian  Telegraphs,  retired). 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Hervey,  who  has  spent  many  years    in  India,  has  collected  a 
large  fund   of  information    concerning  native  crime,  which  he  deals 
with  in  a  series  of  fascinating  chapters  on  Murder,  Poisoning,  Infanti- 
cide, Burglary,  Highway  Robbei-y,  Forgery,    Procuring,  Prostitution, 
Mendacity,  Fanaticism,  Extortion,  Railway  Robbery,  Tampering  with 
Railways,  Beggar  Faking,  Trumped-up  Evidence,  Getting  at  Exami- 
nation Papers,  Drink,  Opium  Eating,  etc. 

Eveniuf:  Staiuliiid  s2i;S:    "As  good  as  readin;;  Kiplins  "  ;  and  the  Dii«7>'  Chronicle, 
"  one  of  the  best  books  on  Indian  Crime  of  recent  years." 


Guerilla  Leaders  of  the  Y/orld.     With  a  preface 

by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  By  Percy  Cross  Standing.  Author 
of  "  The  Marshals  of  Napoleon,"  and  part  author  of  "  Our  Naval 
Heroes,"  "  Sea  Kings  and  Sea  Fights, "etc.  Cr.  8  vo,illustrated,6s.net. 

Mr.  Cross  Standing,  who  was  special  correspondent  for  Reuter 
during  the  war  between  France  and  Siam,  has  bcMi  able  to  secure 
much  valuable  first-hand  information  concerning  notable  Guerilla 
leaders,  including  Osman  Digna  and  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  the  Con- 
federate raider.  Special  notes  by  the  Sirdar  (Lieut.- General  Sir  F.  R. 
Wingate)  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  European  in  India.    By  H.  J.  A.  Hervey.  Author 

of  "  Cameos  of  Indian  Crime."  Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 
This  work,  written  by  a  European  many  years  resident  in  India, 
sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  life  of  the  European  man  and  woman  in 
that  wonderful  country.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
are  dealt  with  :  the  military  man,  the  sailor,  the  civilian— covenanted 
and  uncovenanted — the  medical  man,  the  merchant,  the  press  man,  the 
planter,  the  banker,  the  railway  man,  the  tradesman,  the  pensioner, 
the  loafer,  the  crank,  the  globe  trotter,  the  married  woman— fast  and 
staid — the  "miss" — attached  and  unattached — the  grass-widow,  the 
"scorpion,"  the  belle — reigning  and  pasee — the  goody-goody  woman, 
the  nostalgic  woman,  the  lady  doctor,  the  midwife,  the  "slavey,"  the 
soldier's  wife,  "  Perdita,"  and  many  others.  The  third  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  life  at  the  hill  stations,  the  coast  stations,  and  the  up-country 
stations,  station  clubs,  dinner  parties,  concerts,  dances,  picnics, 
weddings,  christenings,  funerals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  This  book  gives  a  very 
clear  and  interesting  insight  of  European  life  in  India. 

The  White   Slave    Market.     By    Mrs.    Archibald 

Mackirdy  (Olive  Christian  Malvery),  Author  of  "The  Soul 
Market,"  etc.,  and  W.  N.  Willis,  Author  of  "What  Germany 
Wants,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net.  Eighth  edition. 
This  is  an  authoritative  book  of  vital  interest  upon  a  subject  of  great 
public  concern  at  the  present  time.  It  contains  life  stories,  so  strange, 
so  pathetic  and  so  dreadful  that  it  must  make  an  instant  appeal  to  the 
reader's  sympathy  and  sense  of  justice.  No  such  indictment  has  ever 
yet  been  made,  for  the  whole  fjnestion  is  treated  of,  and  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  trade  at  Home  and  Abroad  are  laid  bare. 
Ministers,  Members  of  Parliament,  Philanthropic  workers  and  the 
general  public  will  find  here  strange  "  human  documents" — stories  of 
actual  lives  (some  actually  now  being  lived) — that  will  touch  them  to 
tears  and  rouse  them  to  demand  for  the  White  Slaves — inarticulate  — 
helpless  and  unknown,  pity  and  justice.  Both  the  authors  are 
prominent  workers  in  Social  Service — Mrs.  Archibald  Mackirdy  is 
well-known  in  connection  with  active  rescue  work.  Mr.  W.  N.  Willis, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  facts  of  the  present  volume,  was  for  sixteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Australian  Parliament,  and  was  largely 
influential  in  suppressing  the  Trade  in  Australia.  He  has  travelletl 
widely,  and  has  spared  no  effort  to  obtain  and  verify  his  information 
regarding  the  Traffic  in  the  East.  The  work  is  written  in  a  straight- 
forward style  to  give  the  plain,  bare  facts  of  the  Trade  as  it  really  is, 


August    Strindberg:   The    Spirit  of  Revolt.     Studies 

and  Impressions  by  L.  Lind-af-Hageby.     Crown  8vo,  illustrated, 

6s.  net. 

Strindberg,  the  Swedish  dramatist  and  novelist  who,  on  the  Continent, 

ranks  with  Ibsen,  has  written  seventy  plays,  psychological,  satirical, 

historical  and  mystic,  and  novels,  stories  and  essays,  which  place  him 

in  the  forefront  of  modern  writers  as  an  observer  of  life.     The  Author 

gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  his  career.    The 

critical  analysis  of  Strindberg's  writings  will  be  opportune  in  view  of 

the  growing  interest  in  his  work  and  personality.     He  died  May  14th, 

1912. 

The  Life   of  James   Hinton.     By  Mrs.   Havelock 

Ellis.  Author  of  "  Three  Modern  Seers,"  "  My  Cornish  Neigh- 
bours," "  Kit's  Woman,"  etc.  Illustrated,  los.  6d.  net. 
Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  is  preparing  this  biography  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances.  Access  to  private  papers,  and  the  assistance  of 
intimate  friends,  together  with  her  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
qualify  her  to  treat  the  subject  with  greater  fullness  than  was  possible 
to  those  who  preceded  her.  The  book  will  aim  at  presenting  the  man 
as  his  friends  knew  him,  a  noble,  serious  student  struggling  to  bring 
truth  into  the  open. 

liouis   XI.   and   Charles  the  Bold.      Lieut.-Col. 

Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard,  D.S.O.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations  on  art  paper. 
Col.  Haggard  needs  no  introduction  as  a  writer  of  historical  works, 
and  the  story  of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  son  of  Charles  VII  of 
France,  told  in  his  inimitable  style,  makes  fascinating  reading.  The 
many  incidents  in  the  troublous  career  of  Louis  XI. — the  insurrections 
against  his  father  in  which  he  took  part,  the  revolt  of  the  great  vassals 
due  to  the  severe  measures  with  which  he  signalised  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  his  capture  by  Charles  the  Bold,  and  his  release, 
are  treated  with  no  uncertain  touch,  and  go  to  form  a  vivid  and 
impressive  picture  of  France  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

What    Germany     Wants.      By    W.    N.     Willis, 

Ex-M.P.    (Australia).     Author   of    "  Western   Men   and    Eastern 

Morals."  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
This  book  is  a  forceful  exposition  of  what  the  Author  regards  as  the 
German  menace  in  Europe.  The  book  touches  a  new  key  in  Imperial 
affairs,  and  includes  a  chapter  which  unfolds  a  workable  plan  for 
bringing  the  empire  and  its  great  dependencies  into  union  for  the 
defence  of  the  trade  arteries  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Author  deals 
from  inside  knowledge.  The  book  goes  out  to  tell  civilisation  ]Vhat 
Germany  Wants.  Every  Briton  should  read  it  and  understand  its 
seriousness. 

A   Garland  of  Yerse  for  Young  People.    Edited 

by  Alfred  H.  Miles.     Handsome  cloth  gilt,  2s.  5d.  net. 
This  is  a  collection  of  verse  for  children,  made  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  school  and  home.     Never  before  has  an  attempt  been  made 
to  cover  in  one  volume  such  a  wide  range  of  pieces  at  so  small  a  price. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular  children's  books  this  year. 


Samphire.  By  Sybil  Grant 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s  6d.  net. 
A  pot-pourri  of  original  and  humorous  inconsequences  or  essayettes 
on  such  subjects  as  gardening,  shops,  persona,!  relations,  etc.,  etc., 
including  fanciful  skits  called  "  shadows"— analogues,  tbe  sources  of 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  and  which  the  reader  is  in  no  danger 
of  taking  too  seriously  from  the  pen  of  one  who  apparently  refuses  to 
take  anything  for  granted  or  to  subscribe  to  any  accepted  or  conven- 
tional point  of  view.  Piquant  and  amusing  without  any  trace  of 
trying  to  be  funny. 

Western  Men  and  Eastern   Morals.     By  W.  N. 

Willis.  With  a  preface  by  R.  A.  Bennett,  Editor  of  Truth. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 
The  relationship  between  the  white  man  and  the  coloured  woman 
in  countries  under  the  dominion  of  the  white  races  presents  a  problem 
which  increasingly  demands  attention.  The  author  describes  from 
personal  observation  the  white  man's  life  in  the  East,  the  licensed 
immorality  of  the  Straits  Settlement  and  Japan,  and  the  irregular 
alliances  of  the  rubber  planter,  of  the  Anglo-Burman  and  the  tea 
planter  of  Ceylon,  and  points  out  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  the 
near  future  in  dealing  with  the  parti  coloured  offspring  of  these  asso- 
ciations. A  special  preface  by  the  Editor  of  Truth  bears  corroborative 
testimony. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic  Art.     By 

J.  F.  Blacker.  With  about  96  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations, 
printed  on  art  paper,  and  150  line  drawings,  los.  6d.  net. 
"  One  of  the  cheapest  art  manuals  that  has  appeared  in  the  present 
generation.  For  half-a-guinea  the  reader  may  obtain  over  500  closely 
printed  pages,  full  of  the  liveliest  and  most  eruflite  information, 
together  with  some  1,200  beautifully  reproduced  examples  of  the  best 
products  of  English  Ceramic  Art  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In- 
valuable to  all  lovers  of  historic  ware,"  says  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Motor:   An  Intere;  ting  Practical  Work  of  Original 

Information  and  Reference  for  Owners  and  Makers  of  Motor  Cars, 

By  John   Armstrong.     Demy  8vo,   cloth  gilt,   with   160  special 

illustrations,   los.  6d.   net. 

This  volume  is    written    in    non-technical    language,  mathematical 

formulae  having  been  rigidly  excluded.     New  light  is  thrown  on  a  great 

variety  of  constructional  features,  and  the  main   points  in  the  design 

and  manufacture  of  the  modern  motor  engine  are  discussed.     A  host 

of  subjects  such  as  clutches,  carburation,  changed  speed  mechanism, 

live   axle  construction,  etc.,  are   fully    treated.     Hot-air,  rotary,  and 

turbine  gas  motors,  six-wheel  vehicles,  the  past,  present   and  future 

of  the   motor  omnibus  and    motor  cab,  are  also  dealt  with  in  this 

exhaustive  volume. 

Paul's  SimpHcode.  By  M.  Levy 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 
A  simple  and  ihorougldy  practical  and  efficient  code  for  the  use  of 
Travellers,  Tourists,  Business  Men,  Department  Stores,  Shopping  by 
Post,  Colonial  Emigrants,  Lawyers,  and  the  general  public.  Everyone 
should  use  this,  the  cheapest  code  book  published  in  English.  A 
sentence  in  a  word. 


Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan. 

Stray  leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Baroness  Albert  d'Anethan,  with 
an    introduction   by    His   Excellency    Baron    Kato,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  St.  James's.  Fully  illustrated  with  photogravure  and 
half-tone  illustrations  on  art  paper.     iSs.  net.     Second  edition. 
The  Globe  says:  — "It   abounds  in  intimate   touches  and  acute  remarks  on  the 

condition  of  Japan,  and  is  quite  evidently  the  work  of  a  clever  woman  whose  eyes 

were  as  observant  as  her  intuition  was  keen." 

David   Garrick  and   His   French    Friends.      By 

Dr.  F.  A.  Hedgcock.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated.    7s.6d.net. 
The  AthencBum  says  : — "  Dr.   Hedgcock  contributes  a   welcome,   because  really 
scholarly,  addition  to  the  biography  of  England's  greatest  actor." 

A  Winter  Holiday  in  Portugal.    By  C.\ptain  Gran- 
ville Baker.    With  coloured  frontispiece  and  32  original  drawings 
by  the  author.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Bookman: — "  Captain  Granville  Baker  writes  lightly  and  pleasantly.     He  saw  a 

good  deal  that  w-as  charming,  not  a  little  that  was  quaint,  and  a  certain  mixture  of 

mediaevalism  and  modernity." 

The  Beloved  Princess.    Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

By  Charles  E.   Pearce.     Author  of  "  The  Amazing  Duchess," 
"  Polly  Peachum,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 
Globe  : — "  Mr.    Pearce,  as  usual,  contrives   to   make   his   story  interesting  by  his 
vivacious  style,  and  a  clever  use  of  the  materials  at  his  command." 

A     Great     Russian    Realist  :    The    Romance   and 

Reality  of  Dostoieffsky.     By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd.     Author  of  "  Two 

Russian  Reformers,"  etc.,  etc.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top, 

with  illustrations,  los.  6d.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  The  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Russian 

Literature  that  an  Englishuian  has  produced.    Dostoieffsky  comes  to  us  with  a  great, 

vague  human  sincerity  that,  Russian  in  its  expression,  is  world-wide  in  its  appeal." 


The  Librarian,   an  Independent  Professional  Journal, 
for  the  professional  man  and  all  interested  in  literature.    Monthly, 
6d.,  or  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 
"  The  Librarian  "    is   an   invaluable  mine  of  information  concern- 
ing libraries,  from  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  structure  of  the  building  to 
the  last  book  placed  upon  its  shelves.   It  is  indispensable  to  the  librarian, 
the  publisher,  the  bookseller,  the  book  buyer  and  the  book  reader  alike. 

The   Commentator.      The  most  out-spoken   paper  in 

England.     A  sixpenny  review  for  One  Penny  Weekly. 
"The  Commentator"  is  a  paper  which  has  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions, and  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound.     Whatever  doubts  and 
fears  ma)'  paralyse  blas^  politicians,  "  The  Commentator  "  is  free  from 
all  ambiguity  and  vacillation.     Published  every  ^Vednesday. 

Canada  To-day,   1912.     Its  progress,  prosperity  and 

opportunities  pictured  by  pen  and  camera,  including  upwards  of 
300  pictures  reproduced  from  photographs,  maps  and  plans;  240 
pp.,  13J  X  9.J,  IS.  net  ;  a  limited  number  in  cloth,  2s.  net. 
This  annual  is   the  best  repository  of  absolutely  up-to-date   infor- 
mation concerning  Canada,  available  for  use  in  Great  Britain.     It  is 
intended  to  portray  something  of  what  Canada  offers  in  the  e.xtent 
^d  variety  of  its  resources  to  the  emigrant  and  the  investor:. 


ALFRED  H.  MILES' 

NEW  SERIES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Large  crown  8vo,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated,  handsome 
cloth  gilt,  full  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 

Christian  World  :~^'  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles  is  the   Homer  of  modern  Ajaxes   and 
Hectors.     He  seems  to  have  beard  of  more  brave  deeds  than  any  man  living." 

In  the  Lion's  Mouth  :     Fierce  Fights  with  Wild  Men, 

Wild  Animals  and  Wild  Nature.  By  Clive  Fenn,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Frank  R.  Stockton,  Ena  Fitzgerald,  F.  W.  Calkins,  Rowland 
Thomas,  Albert  W.  Tolman,  Fisher  Ames.  Edited  by  Alfred  H. 
Miles.  Large  crown  8vo,  laandsome  cloth  gilt,  burnished  edges, 
with  coloured  illustrations. 

Where  Duty  Calls  or  Danger:     Records  of  Courage 

and  Adventure  for  Girls.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  Grace 
Stebbing,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Ena  Fitzgerald,  E.  W.  Tomson, 
F.  W.  Calkins  and  other  writers.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles. 
Large  crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  burnished  edges,  with 
coloured  illustrations. 

'Twixt  Life  and  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.     A  Book 

for  Boys.     Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles. 
Daily  Chronicle: — "Mr.    Miles    is    always    a    safe    guide    where  boys'    reading 
is  concerned.     Here  he  gives  you  plenty  of  stirring  things,  and  the  best  of  it  is  they 
are  all  from  real  life— true  stories  that  is." 

Heroines  of  the  Home  and  the  World  of  Duty.     A 
Book  for  Girls.     Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles. 
Lady's  Pictorial : — "Each  story  is   of   a   high    standard,    and    has    the    healthy 
atmosphere  which  characterises  all  the  books  of  Alfred  H.  Miles." 

A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  All  the  World  Over. 

Edited  by  .\lfred  H.  Miles. 
Truth:—"  What  could  be  more  fascinating  to  the  boy  than  the  stories  of  brave  deeds 
contained  in  '  A  Book  of  Brave  P.oys  '  ?  " 

A  Book  of  Brave  Girls  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

Edited  by  Alfred  I-L  Miles. 
Morning  Leader :~"  It  provides    numerous    and   thrilling    examples   of  heroism 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  cu^ht  to  prove  very  inspiring." 

In  the  Teeth  of  Adventure  Up  and  Down  the  World. 

Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles. 
Manchester  Courier: — "A  gloriously  exciting  book  for  boys." 

The  Sweep  of  the  Sword.     From  Marathon  to  Mafe- 

king.  Being  a  Battle  Book  for  Boys.  By  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Dedi- 
cated by  special  permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C. 
In  large  crown  8vo.  (over  600  pages),  with  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece, 16  full-page  illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures, 
printed  on  art  paper,  and  nearly  150  illustrations  in  the  text,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  special  design,  6s. 
Truth  : — "  Never  before  has  Mr.  Miles  gathered  such  a  harvest  as  this  in  a  single 

volume.     It  is  truly  a  stupendous  volume,  and  there  is  quality  as  well  as  quantity 

to  recommend  it." 

I'kU  Mall  Gazette : — "  It  is  a  tnmendously  attractive  and  manly  volume  for  boys. 

It   is   not  a  book  in   praise  of  war,  but  it  celebrates  in  a  fitting  way  those  virtues 

which  war  brings  out." 

United  Service  Mai;nunt: — "  Mr.  Miles  has  compiled  an  extremely  valuable  volume 

from  which  not  only  boys  but  aho  a  great  many  men  will  not  only  gain  pleasurable 

excitement  but  much  useful  instruction  of  real  historical  value." 
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THE  ABC  SERIES 

Each  in  large  crown  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  5s.  net. 
A  B  C  of  Collecting   Old  Continental   Pottery 

By  J.  F.  Blacker.    Author  of  Nineteenth  Century  EngHsh  Ceramic 

Art,   and    other  works    particularised    on    this  page,    etc.,     etc. 

Illustrated  with  about  loo  line  and  50  half-tone  illustrations,  5s.  net. 

"  In  this  new  volume  of  the  series  Mr.  ].  F.  Blacker  provides  information  and 

illustrations  of   wares   never  previously  presented  in   an  inexpensive  form   to  the 

great  army  of  collectors.     Persian.  Syrian,  Anatolian  and  Rhodian  wares  with  the 

lustred  Hispano  Moresque  and  Siculo  Moresque  pottery  will  take  their  place  side  by 

side  with  the  Majolica  of  Italy,  the  faience  of  France,  the  Delft  of  Holland,  and  the 

Stoneware  of  Germany." 

The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art.     By  J.  F.  Blacker. 

460  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone 

illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  5s.  net. 
"An  exceedingly  useful  and  timely  book.  It  will  guide,  assist,  and  interest  the 
collector  in  the  Art  of  Old  Japan.  Those  who  desire  to  collect  with  profit  will 
hardly  discover  any  object  so  suitable,  whiUt  for  home  decoration  the  q'laint 
beauty  of  Japanese  Art  is  unequalled  in  its  peculiar  att'activeness.  Technical 
processes  are  explained,  and  the  marks,  sit;natures  and  sale  prices  are  given.  The 
bnok  u'Otild  be  cheap  at  Jouble  the  ptice." — The  Court  Journal . 

The    ABC    about    Collecting   (Second  Edition). 

By  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.    The  subjects  include,  among  others, 
China,  Clocks,  Prints,    Books,   Pictures,  Furniture  and   Violins. 
With  numerous  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
"  A  beginner  cannot  well  have  a  better  guiile." — Outl  ok.     "  The  amateur  collector 
advised  by  us  will  certainly  possess  himself  of  this  volume." — Academy. 

A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  China.     By  J.  F. 

Blacker.     With  numerous  line  and  64  pages  of  half-tone  illustra- 
tions, printed  on  art  paper,  5s.  net. 
"  To  the  beginner  there  could  be   no  surer  guide." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.    "  Mr. 
Blacker  shows  what  to  look  for,  how  to  know  it,  and  what  to  avoid." — Dai'y  Express. 

A  B  C   of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery.     By 

J.  F.   Blackkr.     With  about  400  line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone 

illustrations,  5s.  net. 
"  Practically  every  known  variety  of  old  English  pottery  is  dealt  with,  and 
facsimiles  of  the  various  marks,  and  the  prices  realised  by  good  examples  at  auction 
are  given." — Observer.  "In  this  book  salt  glaze,  lustre,  slipware,  puzzle  jugs, 
Fulham,  Astbury,  Lambeth.  Leeds,  Yarmotith,  and  numerous  other  wares  all  receive 
careful  attention.  Mr.  Blacker  speaks  with  authority,  and  his  pages  are  full  of 
knowledge." — Bookman. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Mythology.     By  Helen  A. 

Clarke.  Cr.  8v-o,  cloth  gilt,  400  pp.,  illustrated,  5s.  net. 
The  gifted  author  of  this  book  has  written  and  lectured  on  mythology 
for  many  years,  and  is,  from  study  and  research,  well  qualified  to 
produce  a  work  on  the  subject  well  calculated  to  supply  the  general 
need.  In  this  book  she  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the  various 
native  myths  through  their  Greek,  Norse  and  Oriental  phases,  with 
the  result  that  the  book  may  be  used  either  as  an  authoritative  guide 
to  the  subject  or  as  an  interesting  and  entertaining  work  for  occasional 
and  recreative  reading.  The  great  interest  felt  at  the  present  time  in 
myths  makes  the  appearance  of  the  volume  opportune,  and  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  the  author  give  it  great  value  as  an  educational  work 
of  high  literary  merit. 
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The  ABC  Guide  to  Music.    By  D.  Gregory  Mason. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  12  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Mason  diicusses  the  theory  of  music  in  a  simple 
and  entertaining  manner,  and  then  treats  in  turn  piano,  orchestral  and 
vocal  music,  dealing  with  the  master  musicians  and  their  work  with 
sure  insight  and  brief,  significant  analysis.  He  has  avoided  technical 
e.xpressions  as  far  as  possible,  and  his  book  may  be  recommended  not 
only  to  young  readers,  but  also  to  adult  lovers  of  music  who  wish  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  musical  art. 

The  ABC  Guide   to   Pictures.     By  Charles  H. 

Caffin.     Author   of    "  How    to    Study    Pictures."     Cloth    gilt, 

256  pp.,  fully  illustrated,  5s.  net. 
Mr.  Caiifin  is  a  well-known  author  of  books  on  Art.  His  power  of 
adapting  his  style  to  the  outlook  and  point  of  view  of  youth  makes 
him  especially  apt  as  a  guide  for  the  young  oa  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats,  and  enables  him  to  point  out  with  a  clearness  and  precision 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  the  qualities  which  make  for  greatness  in 
pictorial  art.  He  analyses  these  qualities  from  well-known  examples, 
and  his  instructive  criticism  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  parents 
and  teachers  wishing  to  encourage  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
pictures  in  the  young  people  of  their  charge.  The  author's  object  is 
not  so  much  to  tell  the  reader  what  pictures  to  admire  as  to  inculcate 
the  principles  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself  what  is  most 
worthy  of  admiration  in  art. 

The   ABC   Guide   to    American    History.     By 

H.  W.  Elson.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  v.iih  16  illustrations, 
5s.  net. 
There  are  few  subjects  of  more  profound  interest  than  that  of 
history,  and  no  hisiones  are  more  important  to  us  than  the  histories 
of  our  own  times  and  of  the  modern  times  which  led  up  to  them.  The 
rise  of  the  Western  world  from  the  discovery  of  the  great  American 
continent  by  Christopher  Columbus  to  the  consummation  of  the 
'  United  States"  is  full  of  fascinating  romance  and  inspiring  incident, 
teeming  with  instructive  suggestions  regarding  the  development  of 
nations  and  the  art  of  government.  Mr.  Elson  traverses  the  whole 
ground  from  the  landing  of  Columbus  to  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Spain  and  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  His  style  is  crisp 
and  picturesque. 

The  above  {our  volumes  were  originally  published  in  "  The  Guide  Series." 
The  A  B  C  of  Artistic  Photography.     By  A.  J. 

Andekson.  With  photogravure  plates  and  half-tone  illustrations  in 
black  and  sepia,  etc.  Large  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
The  Amateur  Phologyaphcr  says  it  is  "  A  most  delightful  book,  full  of 
pleasant  reading  and  surprises.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  many 
photogravure  and  halftone  reproductions  of  pictures  by  leading 
workers.  Every  amateur  photographer  with  an  interest  in  pictorial 
work  should  get  it." 

Orii;inally  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Artistic  Side  of  Photography,"  at 
12s.  6d.  net,  a  cheap  edition  of  this  work  has  long  been  in  demand,  and  the  cppor- 
tunity  has  now  been  taken  of  placinf;  it  in  this  series  of  cheap  and  high  class  manuals. 
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TECHNICAL  LIBRARY  MANUALS 

By  Alex.  J.  Philip,  Borough  Librarian,  Gravesend. 

1.  The  Production   of  the   Printed   Catalogue. 

A    practical    handbook   for   everyone   concerned    with    printing, 

5s.  net. 
This  work  deals  with  the  preparation,  printing,  and  publication  of 
catalogues  of  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries,  publishers',  book- 
sellers' and  business  houses,  with  an  appendix  of  type  faces. 

2.  The    Business   of   Bookbinding  from  the  point 

of  view  of  the  binder,  the  publisher,  the  librarian,  and  the  general 
reader,  crown  8vo,  6s.  net ;  half  bound  in  sealskin,  7s.  gd.  net. 
This  work  contains  chapters  on  the  manufacture  of  binders'  leather 
and  cloth,  and  a  description  of  a  working  bindery  with  samples  of  cloth 
and  leather,  specially  displayed  for  colour,  grain,  and  material. 
Photo-micrographs  of  paper  5bres,  by  Clayton  Beadle,  illustrate  the 
chapter  dealing  with  book  papers.  The  chapter  on  leather  and  its 
preparation  is  by  Professor  Proctor.  The  glossary  of  terms  has  been 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  J.  Drew  Appleby,  and  others. 

3.  The    Library    Encyclopsedia,    by    the    foremost 

authorities,  edited  by  Alex.  J.  Philip,  30s.  net.  ;  after  1912 
the  price  will  be  raised  to  40s.  net. 
The  Library  Encyclop.^dia  will  deal  comprehensively  with 
Library  Administration,  Book  Purchasing,  Library  History,  Library 
Plans  and  Buildings,  Classification,  Cataloguing,  Office  Work  and 
Routine,  Mechanical  Aids,  Advertising,  Heating,  Lighting,  Ventilating, 
and  the  various  contributory  branches  of  knowledge,  Binding,  Paper, 
the  Preservation  of  Records,  Museum  Work,  Practical  Printing, 
Bibliography,  Estimating,  Specification  Work,  and  all  the  numerous 
subjects  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  ^vork  in  public, 
proprietary,  and  private  libraries  and  museums. 

LIBRARIAN    SERIES    OF    REPRINTS 

Reprinted  from  "  The  Librarian." 

1.  Suggestions  towards  a  Constructional  Re- 
vision of  the  Deiwey  Classification.     By  Arthur 

John  Hawkes.     Price  Sixpence  net. 
A  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  cataloguing  in  general 
and  the  Dewey  system  800  and  900  in  particular.     Essential  to  every 
user  of  the  Decimal  system,  and  to  every  student. 

2.  Library  Assistants'  Association :  an  outline  of 
its  development  and  work.  By  W.  Benson 
Thorne.     Price  Sixpence  net. 

For  the  first  time  the  complete  history  of  this  most  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation is  told  in  a  handy  form. 

3.  Cinematograph  Films  :  Their  National  value 
and  preservation.  By  Alex.  J.  Philip.  Sixpence  net. 
Cinematographs  and  the  Public  Library  ;  how  each  can  help  the  other. 

Introduction  to  Elementary  Bibliography.     By 

R.  W.  Parsons.  Sixpence  net.  A  useful  first  guide  to  practical 
bibliography,  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the  Library 
Association's  Examinations. 
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The  Diner's.Out  Vade  Mecum.     A  Pocket  "  What's 

What  "  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Society  Functions,  etc., 

etc.    By  Alfred  H.   Miles.     Author  of  "  The  New   Standard 

Elocutionist."     In    fcap.    8vo    (6J   by    3^5),   cloth    bound,    round 

corners,  is.  6d.  net      Leather,  2S.  net. 

This  handy  book  is  intended  to  help  the  diffident  and  inexperienced 

to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  social  pleasures   of  society  by  an 

elementary  introduction  to  the  rules  which  govern  its  functions,  public 

and  private,  at  Dinners,    Breakfasts,    Luncheons,    Teas,    At    Homes, 

Receptions,  Balls  and  Suppers,  with  hints  on   Etiquette,  Deportment, 

Dress,  Comhict,  After-Dinner  Speaking,  Entertainment,  Story-Telling, 

Toasts  and  Sentiments,  etc.,  etc. 

Diners  a  Deux.  By  S.  Beach  Chester,  Author  of 
"  AnomaUes  of  English  Law,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
Diners  a  Dexix  is  a  delightful  piece  of  work  with  a  perfect  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  written  by  a  man  of  the  world  who  has  studied  life  from 
an  exceptionally  advantageous  point  of  view  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent  during  several  decades,  and  who  is  full  of  good  stories 
drawn  from  very  wide  experience.  The  titles  of  some  of  these  will 
convey  a  good  idea  of  the  contents,  "  The  Incident  of  the  Hotel 
Splendide,"    "  The   Pearls  of  Mme.  La  Baronne,"    "  Natalia  .     . 

of  New  York." 

Cakes   and    Ales.      A  memory  of    many   meals,    the 

whole   interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original, 
the     Anecdotes,      mainly     veracious.       By     Edward     Spencer 
('Nathaniel  Gubbins  ').     Crown  8vo,  4th  edition,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Saturday  Review: — "A  book   from   which    every    reetaiirant    kteper  can,   if  he 
will,  get  ideas  enough  to  make  a  fortune.     Sportsmen,  stockbrokers,  and  others  with 
large  appetites,  robust  yet  sensi.ive  palates,  and  ample  means,  will  find  it  invalu- 
able when  they  are  ordering  the  next  little  dinner  for  a  select  party  of  male  friends." 

The  Everyday  Pudding  Book.    By  F.  K.    A  tasty 

recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year,  including  February  29th.    In  crown 

Svo,  strongly  bound,  is.  net. 
Scotsmm : — "Housewives  will  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  'Everyday 
Pudding  Book.'  It  contains  a  recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year,  yet  there  are  not 
two  exactly  alike,  either  in  flavour  or  appearance."  Referee  : — "  If  you  want  a  tasty 
recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year  you  can  do  nothing  better  than  purchase  a  copy 
of  the  '  Everyday  Pudding  Book.'  " 

The  Everyday  Savoury  Book      A  tasty  for  every 

day  in  the  year.  By  Marie  Worth,  is.  net. 
The  great  success  of  the  "  Evi  ryday  Pudding  Book  "  has  suggested  the  publication 
of  a  similar  book  dealing;  with  savouries  in  the  same  inexpensive  and  iraclical 
manner.  The  two  l))o'  ^^  v.ill  be  found  invaluable  for  daily  household  use.  With 
these  two  books  the  h'  usewife  will  indeed  be  well  set  up  f-r  the  economic  use  of 
the  larder. 

Cole's   Fun    Doctor,  one  of    the  two  funniest   books 

in  the  world.     By  E.  W.  Cole.     384  pp.,  cr.  Svo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 
The  mission  of  mirth  is  well  understood,  "  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat  "  is 
a  common  proverb,  and  the  healthiness  of  humour  goes  without  saying. 

Cole's    Fun    Doctor    (2nd   series),   the   other  of    the 

two  funniest  books  in  the  world.    By  E.  W.  Cole.    440  pp.,  crown 
Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Dr.  Blues  had  an  extensive  practice  until  the   Fun  Doctor  set  up 
in  opposition,  but  now  Fun  Doctors  are  in  requisition  everywhere. 
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NEW    TWO    SHILLING    (Net) 
NOVELS 

*  COUNTESS  DAPHNE.  "  Rita  " 

THE    WHITE    OWL.     (2nd  ed.)  Kate  Horn 

RUFFLES.     (2nd  ed.)  L.  T.  Meadf 

THE    LOVELOCKS    OF    DIANA.  (2nd  ed.)               Kate  Horn 

THE    DOLL.     (3rd  ed.)  Violet  Hdnt 

THE   ACTIVITIES    OF    LAVIE   JUTT.    (2nd  ed.) 

Marguerite  and  Armiger  Barclay 

LOVE'S    OLD    SWEET    SONG.     (2nd  ed.)       Clifton  Bingham 

DUCKWORTH'S    DIAMONDS.     (2nd  ed.)       E.  Everett-Green 

THE    CHILDREN    OF   ALSACE.    (2nd  ed.)  Rene  Bazin 

THE    ARTISTIC    TEMPERAMENT.    (3rd  ed.)    Jane  Wardle 

"  The  most  brilliant  piece  of  satire  that  has  been  published 
this  century." — Truth. 

For    oilier    titles    sec    pp.    44    and    45. 


NEW  SHILLING  (Net)  NOVELS 

*  New  revised  edition — almost  rewritten — and  reset  from  new  type. 

=>=  DR.  PHILLIPS:   A  Maida- Vale  Idyll.  Frank  Danby 

TROPICAL  TALES    (7th  edition).  Dolf  Wyllarde 

THE  PERFIDIOUS  WELSHMAN    (loth  ed).    '■  Draig  Glas  " 
THE    GARDEN    OF   LIFE    (2nd   edition).  Kate  Horn- 

No.  5    JOHN  STREET     (20th  edition).         Richard  Whitfing 
For    other    titles    see  pp.    45    and    46. 
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NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

Captain  Hawks,  Master  Mariner.     Oswald  Kendall 

Admirers  of  the  novels  of  W.  VV.  Jacobs  should  read  this.  It  is  a  story  of  three  men 
who  cannot  and  will  not  abide  dullness.  Though  separated  superlicially  by  discipline 
and  convention,  Captain  Hawks,  Grummet  and  "  Cert'nly  "  Wilfred  ^re  brothers 
"  under  their  skins,"  and  are  controlled  by  the  same  in>atiable  desire  for  variety. 
Their  thirst  for  the  unexpected  is  amply  satisfied  in  the  search  for  an  illusive  cargo 
of  sealskins,  purchased  without  having  been  seen  by  Captain  Hawks,  and  though  much 
of  the  story  takes  place  at  sea,  all  technicalities  have  been  carefully  omitted.  That 
the  crew  are  nearly  drowned,  nearly  frozen,  nearly  starved,  and  nearly  smothered 
proves  that  they  succeeded  in  a  search  for  a  life  where  thin^^s  happen.  Their 
success  is  also  financial,  and  the  story  leaves  them  with  a  hint  of  further  adventures 
to  follow.     A  capital  yarn. 

The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers.    Arabella  Kenealy 

Author  of  "  Nerissa,"  "The  Making  of  Anthea,"  "Dr.  Janet  of 
Harley  Street,"  "The  Woman-Hunter,"  etc. 
The  irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  is  a  fashionable  beauty,  the  loveliest,  wittiest,  best- 
dressed  and  most  fascinating  woman  of  ber  century.  She  is  the  idol  of  London 
society.  Hostesses  fi^ht  and  plot  to  get  her  to  their  parties.  The  men  of  her  world 
vie  with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  driving  her  to  Hurlingham.  And  yet  no 
breath  of  scandal  touches  her.  For  her  ambition  is  to  be  known  to  history  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman  of  her  day  who  charmed  all  men  and  succumbed 
to  none.  But  Lord  Lygon  comes,  a  clever  and  attractive  man,  estranged  from  his 
wife.  He  lays  siege  to  her,  and  the  story  turns  upjn  the  rivalry  and  struggle  of  the 
two  women  ;  of  the  wife  who  devotedly  loves  him,  and  of  the  other  who,  though  fond 
of  him,  is  loth  to  sacrifice  her  dazzling  impeccability  and  to  forego  her  unique  posi- 
tion for  his  sake.  A  young  doctor  complicates  matters,  and  there  is  a  scene  between 
Mrs.  Ferrers  and  a  homicidal  maniac  in  which  she  needs  all  her  wits  for  self-defence. 
There  are  some  charming  children  in  the  book  and  some  original  views  on  the 
woman  question. 

The  Three  Anarchists.         Maud  Stepney  Rawson 

Author  of  "A  Lady  of  the  Regency,"  "The  Stairway  of 
Honour,"  "The  Enchanted  Garden,"  "The  Easy-Go-Luckies,"  etc. 
There  are  tine  and  beautiful  things  in  this  novel.  There  is  true  delicate  psycho- 
logy and  clean  bold  handling  of  subjects  which  in  feebler  hands  might  easily  have 
been  unpleasant,  if  not  offensive.  There  is  true  pathos  and  a  fine  perception  of  the 
importance  of  the  tiny  incidents  and  minor  happenings  of  daily  life  as  affecting  the 
human  drama.  Janet  is  the  unsatisfied,  soul-starved  young  wife  of  an  elderly,  weak, 
cruel  and  penurious  man,  and  the  other  principal  character  is  a  human  stepson  at 
inevitable  enmity  with  so  opposite  a  father,  both  craving  for  the  fullness  of 
life,  the  woman  a  real  woman  all  through,  with  a  tine  perception  of  what  is 
right,  intensely  desir.us  of  founding  a  real  home  and  making  real  happiness; 
and  the  young  man  of  warm  flesh  and  blood  responding  to  her  pure  woman's  love 
and  care  with  more  than  mere  affection.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  false  note  in  all  the 
narraive  which  after  a  tragic  happening  ends  linely. 

A  Grey  Life:   A  Romance  of  Modern  Bath.       "Rita" 

Author  of    "  Peg  the  Rake,"    "  My  Lord   Conceit,"    "Countess 

Daphne,"  "  Grim  Justice,"  etc. 
"  Rita"  has  chosen  Bath  as  a  setting  for  her  new  novel.  She  has  disdained  the 
"  powder  and  patches"  period,  and  given  her  characters  the  more  modern  interests 
of  Bath's  transition  stage  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Her  book  deals  with  the 
struggles  of  an  impoverished  Irish  family  of  three  sisters — who  establish  them- 
selves in  Bath— to  whom  conies  an  orphaned  niece  with  the  romantic  name  of 
Kosaleen  Le  Suir.  She  is  only  a  child  of  fourteen  when  she  arrives,  but  it  is  her 
pen  that  weaves  the  story  and  its  fascinating  mystery  of  the  Grey  Lady  in  the  attics. 
The  history  and  sad  tragedies  of  this  recluse  give  the  story  its  title,  though  fuller 
interest  is  woven  into  the  brilliant  and  erratic  personality  of  a  certain  Chevalier 
Theophrastus  O'Shaughnessey,  at  once  the  most  charming  and  original  sketch  of  the 
Irish  adventurer  ever  penned  by  a  modern  writer.  In  fact,  one  might  safely  Bay 
that  the  Chevalier  is  the  male  prototype  of  "  Rita's"  wonderful  and  immortal  "  Peg 
the  Rake." 


Stanley  Paul's  Nen  Six  Shilling  /Vokc/s— continued. 
The  Three  Destinies.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

Author  of    "  The    Lady   of    Kensington    Gardens,"    "  A    Great 
Russian  Reahst,"  etc. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  opens  in  the  Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  where  its 
dramatis  penoaae  are  grouped  by  chance  in  front  of  the  famili.ir  statue  of  the  "  Three 
Fates."  Among  them  are  three  young  girls  and  a  boy  of  eighteen,  all  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  things  and  vaguely  interested  in  the  mysterious  future  before  them. 
The  fact  that  they  have  grouped  themselves  in  front  of  this  particular  statue  attracts 
the  attention  of  an  old  professor,  who  determines  to  bring  them  together  again,  and 
experiment  with  their  young  lives  with  the  same  curiosity  that  a  chemist  experiments 
with  chemicals.  The  scene  sliifts  from  the  Elgin  Room  to  Ireland,  and  then  to  Paris 
and  Brittany,  Vienna  and  Dahiiatia,  but  the  hero  is  always  under  the  spell  of  that 
first  chance  meeting  in  front  of  the  statue.  One  person  after  the  other  plays  with  his 
life,  and  again  and  again  he  and  the  others  report  themselves  on  New  Year's  Day 
to  the  old  professor,  who  reads  half  mockingly  the  jumble  of  lives  that  he  himself  has 
produced.  In  the  end  the  hero  realises  that  these  young  gills  have  become  to  him 
in  turn  modern  interpreters  of  the  three  ancient  Destinies. 

The  King's  Master. 

Olive  Lethbridge  and  John  De  Stourton 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  troubulous  times  of  Henry  Vlll.,  in  which  the  political 
situation.  Court  intrigues  and  religious  discussions  of  the  period  a^e  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner.  A  strong  love  element  is  introduced,  and  the  characters  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Thomas  Cromwell  are  presented  in  an  en'.irely  new  light,  while 
plot  and  counter-plot,  hair-breadth  escapes,  love,  hate,  revenge,  and  triumph  all  go 
to  form  the  theme. 

Maggie  of  Margate.     A  Romance  of  the  Idle  Rich. 

Gabrif.lle  Wodnil 
"  Maggie  of  Margate,"  a  beautilul  girl  with  an  unobtrusive  style  which  attracted 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  was  in  reality  an  exclusive  lady  of  title,  bored  because  she 
sighed  for  realism  and  romance,  and  was  affianced  to  a  prospective  peer.  How  she 
contrived  a  dual  individuality  is  the  pith  of  the  story,  which  is  in  no  way  high  flown. 
Maggie  is  a  delightful  creation,  and  her  very  erring  frailty  and  duplicity  makes  us 
pity  her  the  more.  She  cannot  break  away  finally  from  her  social  status,  but  to 
retain  it  she  nearly  breaks  her  heart.  The  man  of  her  fancy,  Michael  Blair,  is  the 
mnst  striking  figure  in  the  whole  story,  which  teems  with  varied  characters,  all  of 
wh  ch  hol.i  us  intently  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  All  the  world  loves  a 
lover,  and,  therefore,  every  one  will  love  Michael  Blair. 

The  Celebrity's  Daughter.  Violet  Hunt 

Author  of  "  The  Doll,"  "  White  Rose  of  Weary  Leaf,"  etc. 
Life-like  portraits,  a  tangled  plot,  only  fully  unravelled  in  the  last  chapter,  go  to 
the  making  of  Miss  Violet  Hunt's  stories.  "The  Celebrity's  Daughter"  has  the 
humour,  smart  dialogue,  the  tingling  life  of  this  clever  writer's  earlier  novels.  It 
is  the  autobiography  of  the  daughter  of  a  celebrity  who  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  Told 
in  the  author's  inimitable  style. 

Paul  Burden.  Sir  William  Magnay 

Author  of  "  The  Fruits  of  Indiscretion,"  "  The  Long  Hand,"  etc. 
This  is  a  strong  story  full  of  exciting  incidents.  The  hero  is  a  farmer  crippled  for 
want  of  capital,  which  he  finds  quite  unexpectedly.  A  thunderstorm  and  an  irate 
husband  cause  a  young  banker  to  seek  refuge  at  the  farm,  from  which  a  loud  knocking 
causes  further  retreat  to  a  big  family  tomb,  which  liecomes  his  own  when  the  lightning 
brings  some  old  ruins  down  and  buries  both.  The  banker's  bag  of  gold  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  who  profits  by  its  use.  Other  characters  play  important  parts, 
tud  love  interest  adds  its  softening  charm. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Wo ce/s— continued. 
Cheerful  Craft.  R.  Andom 

Author  of  "We  Three  and  Troddles,"  "Neighbours  of  Mine." 
With  60  original  illustrations. 
There  is  nothing  sombre  or  introspective  about  "  Cheerful  Craft,"  and  those  who 
agree  with  Mr.  Balfour's  view  of  the  need  of  lighter  and  brighter  books  will  find  here 
something  to  please  them.  Broad  humour  and  rollicking  adventure  characterise  this 
story.  A  city  clerk  rises  from  obscurity  and  attains  to  a  position  of  wealth  and 
dignity,  and  carries  us  with  him  all  the  way,  condoning  his  rascality  for  the  sake  of 
his  ready  humour  and  cheery  optimism.  After  all  he  is  a  merry  rogue,  and  he  works 
no  great  harm  to  anyone,  and  much  good  to  himself,  and  incidentally  to  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  We  hardly  know  in  which  form  to  like  him  most, 
as  Hilary  Ford,  ex-clerk,  lounger  and  tramp,  or  Havelock  Rose,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  ship-owner,  whose  place  he  usurps  under  circumstances  which  do  credit  to 
the  writer's  ingenuity  without  putting  too  great  a  strain  on  the  credulity  of  the 
reader. 

liove's  Cross  Roads.  L.  T.  Meade 

Author  of  "  Desborongh's  Wife,"  "  Ruffles,"  etc. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  good  and  honourable  man  who  in  a  moment  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion fell.  How  his  sin  found  him  out — what  he  suffered  from  remorse  ;  how,  with 
all  his  strivings,  he  was  nearly  circumvented,  and  how,  just  when  he  thought  all  would 
be  well,  he  nearly  lost  wliat  was  far  above  gold  to  him  is  ably  described.  The 
story  is  highly  exciting,  and  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  it  would  be  difficult  to  put 
the  book  down.  The  account  of  the  villain  who  sought  to  ruin  Paul  Colthurst,  and 
to  cause  the  death  of  either  young  Peter  or  Pamala,  is  full  of  terrible  interest.  But 
perhaps  the  most  truly  life-like  character  in  the  whole  book  is  Silas  Luke,  the  poor 
miserable  tramp,  who  though  bribed,  tempted,  tortured,  yet  could  not  bring  himself 
to  do  the  evil  thing  suggested,  and  who  was  saved  by  the  sweet  girl  who  was  meant 
to  be  his  victim.  The  repentance  of  the  tramp  leads  to  the  greater  repentance  of 
Paul  Colthurst.     The  story  ends  happily. 

The  Swelling  of  Jordan.        Coralie  Stanton  and 

Heath  Hoskin.  Authors  of  "  Plumage,"  "The  ^Muzzled  Ox,"  etc. 
Canon  Oiiel,  an  earnest  worker  in  the  East  End,  loved  and  respected,  had  years 
before  the  story  commences,  while  climbing  with  his  friend  Digby  Cavan  in  Switzer- 
land, found  in  the  pocket  of  his  friend's  coat,  which  he  had  accidentally  put  on 
instead  of  his  own,  evidence  that  his  friend  had  robbed  his,  the  canon's,  brother  and 
been  the  cause  of  his  committing  suicide.  Oriel,  in  a  struggle  which  took  place 
l>etween  the  two  men,  hurled  his  friend  from  the  precipice.  Now  the  glacier  gives 
up  Cavan's  rucksack,  and  any  day  it  may  yield  up  his  body.  To  reveal  subsequent 
developments  would  spoil  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  a  thrilling  plot. 

Opal  of  October.  Joy  Shirley 

For  those  born  in  the  month  of  October,  the  opal  is  said  to  be  a  lucky  stone,  and 
this  novel  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  so.  It  is  a  story  of  the  times  of 
the  soothsayers  and  the  witches,  when  people  were  all  more  or  less  trying  to  discover 
the  philosopher's  stone  which  turns  everything  to  gold.  The  witch  in  this  case  is  a 
young  girl  of  great  beauty,  who  narrowly  escapes  the  stake. 

Galbraith  of  Wynyates.  E.  Everett-Green 

.\uthor  of  "  Duckworth's  Diamonds,"  "  Clive  Lorimer's  Mar- 
riage," etc..  etc. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  ill  consequence  following  upon  the  making  of  an  unwise  will. 
Joyce  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  real  owner  of  'Wynyates  who  has  let  the  property 
to  a  relative  who  is  the  next-of-kin  after  his  daughter.  Warned  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  life  he  wills  the  property  to  his  daughter  in  trust  during  her  minority,  and 
appoints  the  relative  who  holds  the  property  as  tenant,  trustee.  Overhearing  a 
conversation  between  the  family  lawyer  and  her  uncle,  who  discuss  the  unwisdom  of 
placing  her  in  the  charge  of  one  who  is  directly  interested  in  her  death,  she  imagines 
all  kinds  of  evil  intentions  on  the  part  of  her  guardian,  and  looks  with  suspicion  upon 
all  his  counsels  for  her  welfare.  Love  interests  lead  to  complications,  but  the 
unfaithfulness  of  her  lover  leaves  her  free  and  she  finally  marries  the  guardian  of 
whom  she  had  stood  so  long  in  fear.  It  is  a  very  readable  book  written  in  the 
author's  best  style. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 

The   Ban.  Lester  Lurgan 

Author  of  "  The  Mill-owner,"  "  Bohemian  Blood,"  etc.,  etc. 
This  is  a  story  of  mystery  involving  the  Ban  of  Blood.  Brenda  is  a  pretty, 
charming,  and  very  feminine  girl  of  good  English  family  who  marries  one  who 
adores  her,  but  who  has,  unknown  to  himself.  Red-Indian  blood  in  his  veins.  This 
is  revealed  to  him  by  an  old  nurse  on  her  death-bed,  and  is  demonstrated  on  his 
return  to  nis  wife  by  the  birth  of  a  son  who  bears  unmistakable  signs  of  the  terrible 
inheritance.  An  old  mystery  is  explained,  and  new  tragedies  follow.  The  child  is 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  grandmother's  tribe  but  soon  succumbs,  nor  dees  the 
father  long  survive  the  awful  experience.  After  his  death  Brenda  marries  her  child- 
hood's playmate  and  first  love. 

Bright  Shame.  Keighley  Snowden 

Author  of  "The  Free  Marriage,"  "The  Plunder  Pit,"  "  Hate  of 
Evil,"  etc. 
Stephen  Gaunt,  an  English  sculptor  famous  in  Italy,  is  the  father  of  a  son  born  out 
of  wedlock,  whom  he  has  never  heard  of.  In  his  youth,  a  hgUt  attachment  broken  in 
a  causeless  fit  of  jealousy  drove  him  abroad,  but  when  the  story  opens  he  is  a  strong 
and  engaging  personality.  He  comes  home  to  execute  a  commission,  and  meets  his 
son  without  knowing  him.  In  doing  so,  he  encounters  a  couple,  childless  themselves, 
who  have  passed  the  boy  off  as  their  own  since  infancy,  when  his  mother  died. 
They  are  an  elder  half-brother,  who  has  always  hated  Stephen,  and  his  sensitive, 
tender  and  simple  wife,  who  loves  the  boy  with  all  her  heart,  fears  to  lose  him,  and 
who  is  yet  tormented  by  her  secret.  A  romantic  friendship  springs  up  between  son 
and  father;  and  the  chain  of  accidents  and  proofs  by  which  he  learns  the  truth,  his 
struggle  for  control  of  the  boy,  who  has  genius,  and  the  effect  of  these  events  on  the 
boy  and  his  foster  mother  make  a  fascinating  plot. 

A   Star  of  the  East :   A  Story  of  Delhi.     Charles 

E.  Pearce.  Author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "The  Beloved 
Princess,"  "  Love  Besieged,"  "  Red  Revenge,"  etc. 
"East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  This 
is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Pearce's  new  novel  of  life  in  India.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Delhi,  the  city  of  all  others  where  for  the  past  hundred  years  the  traditions  of 
ancient  dynasties  and  the  barbaric  splendours  of  the  past  have  been  slewly  retreating 
before  the  ever-advancing  influence  of  the  West.  The  conflict  of  passions  between 
Nara,  the  dancing  girl,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi,  and  Clare  Stanhope,  born  and  bred  in  English 
conventionality,  never  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Fifties,  is  typical  of  the  differences 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  rivalry  of  love  threads  its  way  through  a 
series  of  exciting  incidents,  culminating  in  the  massacre  and  the  memorable  siege  of 
Delhi.  This  book  completes  the  trilogy  of  Mr.  Pearce's  novels  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  of  which  "Love  Besieged  "  and  "  Red  Revenge  "  were  the  first  and  second. 

The  Destiny  of  Claude.  M.\y  Wynne 

Author  of  "Henri  of  Navarre,"  "The  Red  Fleur  de  Lys," 
"  Honour's  Fetters,"  etc. 
Claude  de  Marbeille  to  escape  a  convent  life  joins  her  friend  Margot  de  Ladreunes 
in  Touraine.  Jacques  Comte  de  Ladrennes,  a  hunchback,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
when  the  two  girls  go  to  Paris  to  enter  the  suite  of  the  fifteen  year  old  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  he  follows  and  takes  service  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Claude,  however,  falls  in 
love  with  Archie  Cameron,  an  officer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  who  by  accident  discovers 
how  Queen  Mary  has  been  tricked  by  her  Uncles  of  Guise  into  signing  papers 
bequeathing  Scotland  to  France  in  the  event  of  her  dying  childless.  Cameron  is 
imprisoned,  but  escapes  in  time  to  warn  the  Scots  Commissioners  on  their  way  home 
of  this  act  of  treachery.  Cameron  is  followed  by  a  spy  of  the  Guises,  and  the  four 
Commissioners  die  by  poison.  Cameron  recovers,  and  returns  to  Paris  to  find 
that  Claude  has  oeen  sent  to  some  unknown  Convent.  The  rest  of  the  tale  relates 
Cameron's  search  for  his  sweetheart,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Comte  de  Ladrennes, 
and  the  repentance  and  atonement  of  Margot  de  Ladrennes,  who  through  jealousy 
l>etrays  her  friend 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— coniixmed. 
Susan  and  the  Duke.  Kate  Horn 

Author  of  "  Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun,"    "  The   White 

Owl,"  "  The  Lovelocks  ot  Diana,"  etc. 
Lord  Christopher  Fitzarden,  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Cheadle,  is  the 
mott  delightful  of  young  men.  He  adopts  ihe  old  family  servants  destined  for  the 
almshouses  by  the  cynical  Duke,  who  bestows  upon  liim  the  family  house  in  Mayfair. 
Nanny,  his  old  nurse,  keeps  him  in  order.  Susan  Rii:gsford,  the  heroine,  is  an  early 
visitor.  She  is  in  love  with  Kit,  but  he  falls  madly  in  love  with  Rosalind  Pilkington, 
the  heiress  of  a  rich  manufacturer.  The  contrast  between  the  two  girls  is  strongly 
drawn.  Susan,  swtet  and  refined — a  strong  character  but  of  insignificant  appear- 
ance, and  Rosalind  radiantly  beautiful— ambitious  and  coarse  of  nature.  The  whole 
party  go  caravanning  with  Lady  Barchester  and  an  affected  little  poet,  and  many 
love  scenes  are  woven  into  the  tour  in  the  New  Forest.  Susan  and  the  Duke  of 
Cheadle  have  a  conversation — the  Duke  loves  her  in  silence,  and  sees  that  she  loves 
his  brotlier.  He  gets  up  a  flirtation  with  Rosalind,  who,  anxious  to  be  a  duchess, 
throws  over  Kit  immediately.  The  Duke  disillusions  her.  Meanwhile  Susan  and 
Kit  have  come  together,  and  the  book  ends  with  wedding  bells. 

Lonesome  Land.  B.  M.  Bower 

A  strong,  human  story  in  which  Valeria  Peyson,  an  Eastern  girl,  goes  out  to  a 
desolate  Montana  town  to  marry  the  lover  who  has  preceded  her  three  years  before. 
Unfortunately  the  lover  has  not  had  the  moral  fibre  to  stand  the  unconventionality 
of  Western  life,  and  has  greatly  deteriorated,  Hovirever,  they  marry  and  live  on  his 
ranch,  where  Valeria  finds  that  the  country  and  her  husband  are  by  no  means  what 
she  thought  them.  She  does  her  best  to  make  the  life  endurable  and  is  aided  by  the 
kindness  of  her  husband's  closest  friend,  a  rough  diamond  with  an  honest  heart. 
Out  of  this  situation  is  unfolded  a  strong  tale  of  character  development  and  over- 
mastering love  that  finds  a  dramatic  outcome  in  happiness  for  those  most  deserving  it. 

Confessions  of  Perpetua.  Alice  M.  Diehl 

Author  of  "  A  Mysterious  Lover,"  "  The  Marriage  of  I^enore, "  etc. 
Perpetua  is  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  of  a  baronet,  all  of  whom  make 
wealthy  marriages,  a  duke,  a  viscount  and  a  colonel  sharing  the  baronet's  family. 
The  story  opens  when  Perpetua  emerges  from  the  care  of  her  governess  and  enters 
society  under  the  auspices  of  the  duchess.  She  marries  against  the  warnings  of  the 
countess  and  divorces  the  colonel  within  three  months  of  their  union,  and  yet  all 
proceeds  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  straightforwaid  manner.  The  process  of  dis- 
illusion f  rem  love's  enchantment  is  well  described,  and  other  Perpetuas  may  well  learn 
a  lesson  from  the  heroine's  esperience.  The  characters  are  well  drawn  and  distinct, 
and  the  narrative  develops  dramatic  incidents  from  time  to  time. 

A  Modern  Ahab.  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson 

Author  of  "  Bess  of  Hardendale,"  "  Moll  o'  the  Toll-Bar,"  etc. 
This  is  a  very  readable  novel  in  the  author's  best  maimer.  Rachael  Despenser,  a 
successful  artist,  spends  a  summer  holiday  in  a  Westmoreland  village,  living  at  an 
old  farm-house,  and  making  friends  of  the  people.  Grimstone,  a  local  baronet,  is 
grabbing  the  land  to  make  a  deer  run,  and  Rachael  comes  into  collision  with  him, 
but  is  adored  by  bis  delicate  little  son.  Right-of-way  troubles  ensue,  and  violence 
disturbs  the  peace.  Grimstone's  elder  son  and  heir  returns  from  Canada,  where  he 
has  imbibed  Radical  notions.  He  sympathises  with  the  villagers,  and  is  attracted 
towards  Rachael,  whom  he  marries.  The  baronet  determines  to  oust  the  farmer 
whom  Rachael  had  championed,  when  the  tragic  death  of  his  delicate  little  son  leads 
him  to  relinquish  the  management  of  the  estate  to  his  heir. 

The  Annals  of  Augustine  Rafael  Sabatini 

Author  of  "  Rardelys  the  Magnificent,"  "  The  Lion's  Skin."  etc. 
Mr.  Sabatini  lays  before  his  readers  in  "  The  Annals  of  Augu«.tine  "  a  start- 
ling and  poignant  human  document  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  is  the  auto- 
biographical memoir  of  Augustine,  Lord  of  Mondolfo,  one  of  the  lesser  tyrants  of 
i£milia,  a  man  pre-nalally  vowed  to  the  cloister  by  his  over-devout  mother.  With 
merciless  self-analysis  does  Augustine  in  thuse  ineninirs  reveal  his  distaste  for  the 
life  to  which  he  was  foredoomed,  and  his  early  eflbrts  to  break  away  from  the 
repellant  path  along  which  he  is  being  forced.  The  Lord  of  Mondolfo's  times  are 
the  times  of  the  Farnese  Pope  (Paul  III.),  whose  terrible  son.  Pier  Luigi  Faniese, 
first  Duke  of  Parma,  lives  again,  sinister  and  ruthless,  in  these  pages.  As  a  mirror 
of  the  Cinquecento,  "  The  Annals  of  Augustine  "  deserves  to  take  an  important  place, 
whilst  for  swiftness  of  action  and  intensity  of  romantic  interest  it  stands  alone. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 
Dagobert's    Children.  L.  J.  Beeston 

"  Mr.  Beeston's  spirited  work  is  already  well  known  to  a  large  circle  ot  readers, 
but  this  book  is  the  most  powerful  he  has  yet  written,  and  for  plot,  dramatic 
incident,  and  intensity  of  emotion  reaches  a  very  high  level.  The  successive 
chapters  are  alive  with  all  the  breath  and  passion  of  war,  and  are  written  with  a 
vividness  and  power  which  holds  the  reader's  interest  to  the  last  word." 

The   Redeemer.  Rene  Bazin 

Author  of  "  The  Children  of  Alsace,"  "  The  Nun,"  "  Redemption," 
etc. 

This  is  a  romance  of  village  life  in  the  Loire  country,  with  love  complications 
vvhich  awaken  sympathy  and  absorb  interest.  Davide6  is  a  junior  mistress  in  the 
village  school,  and  the  story  mainly  concerns  her  love  attraction  and  moral  restraint. 
She  is  drawn  towards  Maievel  Jacquet,  a  worker  in  the  slate  quarries  near  by, 
with  whom  Phrosine,  a  beautiful  young  woman  who  has  left  her  husband,  is  living. 
Daviilee  befriends  them,  but  on  the  death  of  their  child  Maievel  goes  away,  and 
Phrosine,  who  dislikes  Davidee  because  of  her  superior  morality,  goes  in  search  of 
her  son  by  her  husband.  Both  return  to  the  village,  and  Phrosine  seeks  reunion 
with  Maievel,  who  refuses  her,  telling  her  that  their  dead  son  bars  the  way. 
Phrosine  attributes  this  to  the  interposition  of  Davide6,  and  ultimately  leaves  with 
another  lover.  There  is  now  no  longer  any  barrier  between  Maievel  and  Davidee, 
who  can  hence  follow  her  attraction  without  violating  her  scruples. 

The   She- Wolf.  Maxime  Formont 

Author  of  "  A  Child  of  Chance,"  etc.   Translated  from  the  French 
by  Elsie  F.  Buckley. 

This  is  a  powerful  novel  of  the  life  and  times  of  Caesar  Borgia,  in  which  history 
»nd  romance  are  mingled  with  a  strong  hand.  The  author  holds  Caesar  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  shows  a  strong  motive  for  the  crime.  The  story  of 
the  abduction  of  Alva  Colonna  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Proslero  Sarelli,  when 
she  is  carried  off  to  his  palace  at  Rome  and  becomes  his  slave-mistress,  is  related. 
The  subsequent  events,  more  or  less  following  history  or  tradition,  include  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dark  woman  of  gipsy  extraction,  who  enamours  Caesar,  and  poisons 
the  wine  by  which  the  Colonna  and  her  old  lover  Sarelli  die.  Caesar  is  shown 
strong,  brutal,  unscrupulous  and  triumphant.  The  story  closes  with  a  description 
of  his  last  days  and  death.    This  novel  has  been  highly  popular  in  France. 

Her  Majesty  the  Flapper.  A.  E.  James 

With  a  picture  wrapper  of  "  Her  Majesty  "  in  colours. 
There  is  a  fresh,  natural  touch  about  these  episodes  in  the  development  of  a 
Flapper  which  make  them  breezy  and  refreshing  reading,  involving  no  little  amuse- 
ment. Her  Majesty  the  Flapper  is  a  lady-flapper,  of  course,  neither  a  bounder  nor 
a  cad,  but  just  a  flapper.  Accessories,  willing  or  unwilling,  are  her  cousins  Victoria 
and  Bobbie,  a  male  person  over  thirty,  who  tells  most  of  the  story,  though  the 
Flapper  is  as  irrepressible  in  the  telling  of  the  story  as  in  acting  it.  Of  course, 
Bobbie  is  victimised,  and  the  story  ends  with  the  coming  out  of  the  Flapper,  and 
the  final  victimisation  takes  the  form  of  an  engagement  Readers  will  sympathise 
with  Bobbie,  and  some  will  envy  him. 

Chaff  and  the  Wind.  G.  Villiers  Stuart 

Chafl  and  the  Wind  is  a  novel  showing  the  working  of  the  unseen  hand,  and  telling 
the  story  of  a  man  who  shirked  his  destiny,  and  who  was  forced  to  watch  the  career 
of  another  who  rose  to  heights  of  national  fame,  while  he  himself  drifted  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  It  is  a  novel  of  incident  illustrating  a  theory,  and  is  therefore  more 
dramatic  than  pyschological.  The  action  of  life  and  destiny  on  character  is  more 
indicated  than  the  action  of  character  on  life. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Wo kc/s— continued. 
The  Marble  Aphrodite.  Anthony  Kirby  Gill 

An  imaginative  story  of  a  young  sculptor  who,  inspired  by  Venus,  produces  an 
Aphrodite  of  amazing  loveliness  and  nobility.  Carroll,  the  chief  character,  is  an 
idealist,  a  devotee  of  art,  and  a  worshipper  of  beauty,  and  the  main  theme  of  the  novel 
is  centred  in  and  about  his  creation  of  this  statue.  Other  characters  include  a 
painter  who  encourages  his  young  friend's  idealism,  a  wealthy  aristocrat  of  a  cynical 
bent  ot  mind,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  actress,  a  poet,  and  a  society  lady  married 
to  a  man  of  evil  reputation.  The  conflicting  interests  of  these  people,  the  effects  of 
their  actions,  tragic  and  otherwise,  the  scenes  in  the  studios  and  the  society,  thea- 
trical, and  Bohemian  scenes,  including  the  glimpse  given  of  the  night  side  of  London 
life,  form  a  realistic  background  or  setting  for  the  prmcipal  motive,  which,  though 
closely  in  terwoven  with  it,  is  of  a  purely  imaginative  and  idealistic  character.  Psy- 
chological analysis  enters  largely  into  the  author's  treatment,  and  the  story  reflects 
here  and  there  certain  mental  movements  of  the  day. 

The  Poodle- Woman.  Anneslev  Kenealy 

Author  of  "Thus  Saith  Mrs.  Grundy." 

Miss  Annesley  Kenealy's  new  novel  deals  with  the  feminine  side  of  the  great  unrest 
of  our  time,  and  she  sets  herself  to  answer  the  questions  "  What  do  Women  Want  ?  " 
and  "What  is  the  cause  of  their  great  unrest?  "  It  is  a  charming  love  story,  dealing 
mainly  with  two  women,  a  man,  and  a  mannikin.  It  presents  femininism  from  an 
entirely  fresh  standpoint,  but  polemics  are  entirely  absent.  In  a  series  of  living 
moving  pictures  it  shows  how  the  games  of  life  and  matrimony  are  played  under 
rules  which  put  all  the  best  cards  of  the  pack  into  men's  hands.  The  heroine  is  an 
emotional  Irish  girl,  with  the  reckless  romance  of  the  Celt  and  the  chivalry  of  a 
woman,  who  keeps  sweet  through  very  bitter  experiences.  Possessing  no  world 
craft  she  is --lave  to  her  heart,  and  gives  and  forgives  unto  seventy  times  seven.  The 
book  is  epigrammatic  and  full  of  humour. 

The  Romance  of  Bayard.     Lt.-Col.  Andrew  C.  P. 

Haggard,  D.S.O.     Author   of   "The   France   of   Joan    of  Arc," 
"  Two  Worlds,"  etc. 

"The  Romance  of  Bayard"  is  one  of  perennial  interest,  as  a  "life,"  as  a 
"  thing  of  beauty,"  is  a  joy  for  ever.  The  story  of  the  chevalier,  who  was  "  without 
fear  and  without  reproach  "  cannot  too  cften  be  told.  The  story  opens  on  the 
"  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  and  its  personelle  includes  Henry  of  England,  Francis 
ot  France,  the  French  Queen-mother,  the  Princess  Marguerita,  who  loved  Bayard 
with  intense  devotion,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  French  maid  of  honour.  It  ends 
with  Bayard's  death  during  the  fatal  expedition  into  Italy  in  1524.  The  romance 
places  Marguerita  and  Anne  Boleyn  at  his  side  at  the  last.  Col.  Haggard's  historical 
romances  are  all  well  known  and  highly  popular  at  the  libraries  and  with  the  general 
Dublic,  and  this  one  is  not  likely  to  fall  short  of  high  appreciation. 

A  Durbar  Bride.  Charlotte  Cameron 

Author  of  "  A  Passion   in  Morocco,"  "  A  Woman's  Winter  in 
South  America,"  etc. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  novel,  conducting  one  through  labyrinths  of 
exciting  scenes  and  chapters  with  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  entire  production.  It  is 
written  in  Charlotte  Cameron's  most  brilliant  style.  In  the  first  chapters  the  author 
depicts  the  misery  of  a  young  bride  whose  husband  became  hopelessly  insane  during 
their  honeymoon.  The  pathetic  story  graphically  narrated  of  Muriel's  unsatisfactory 
life,  neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widow,  and  the  injustice  of  the  law  which  binds  a  woman 
until  death  to  a  mad  man  is  admirably  portrayed.  Mrs.  Cameron  is  the  only  writer 
who  has  as  yet  given  us  from  an  eye-witness  point  of  view  a  romance  on  the  Imperial 
Durbar  at  Delhi  ;  where,  as  the  representative  of  several  papers,  she  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  entire  ceremonials.  The  life  at  the  Government  Camps,  the 
sweet  love  story  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  the  simple  marriage  ceremony  in  Skinner's 
historic  church  at  Delhi  will  prove  a  keen  enjoyment  to  the  readers.  Their  Majesties 
the  Queen,  and  Queen  Alexandra  have  graciously  accepted  copies  of  this  novel. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels — Continaed. 
The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling.      Dolf  Wyllarde 

Author  of  "  The  Riding  Master,"  "The  Unofficial  Honeymoon." 
"The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling"  is  a  story  of  the  musical  comedy  stage,  and 
endeavours  to  set  forth  both  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  life  without  prejudice. 
If  the  temptations  are  manifold,  the  author  finds  much  good  also  in  those  who 
pursue  this  particular  branch  of  the  profession,  for  she  says  "there  are  no  kinder 
hearts  in  the  world,  I  think,  than  those  that  beat  under  the  finery  of  the  chorus 
girl,  no  better  humanity  than  that  which  may  be  found  behind  the  paint  and 
powder  and  the  blistered  eyes."  Mi>s  Wyllarde  has  made  plain  statements  in  this, 
her  latest  book,  and  has  not  shrunk  from  the  realism  of  the  life;  but,  as  she  says, 
even  the  general  public  knows  that  the  dazzle  and  glitter  from  the  front  of  the 
footlights  is  a  very  different  view  to  that  which  may  be  seen  behind  the  curtain. 

The  Retrospect.  Ada  Cambridge 

Author   of  "Thirty   Years   in  Australia,"  "A  Little  Minx,"  etc. 

"There  can  be  little  hesi-.ation  in  asserting  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  of  the  year." — A  berileeii  Free  Press. 

"  Miss  Cambridge  has  such  a  delightful  style,  and  so  much  of  interest  to  tell  ns,that 
the  reader  clones  the  book  with  the  sensation  of  having  bidden  a  dear  friend  farewell.'" 
— Bristol  Times  and  Mirror. 

"  Written  throughout  with  an  engaging  literary  grace." — Scotsvian. 

Francesca.  Cecil  Adair 

Author  of  "  The  Qualities  of  Mercy,"  "  Cantacute  Towers,"  etc. 

This  author  possesses  all  the  qualities  which  make  for  popularity  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  arrest  and  maintain  interest  from  first  to  last.  The  Guardian 
reviewing  "  Canticiue  Towers"  said — "  In  it  we  seem  to  see  a  successor  of  Rosa 
N.  Carey,"  and  those  who  admire  the  work  of  Miss  Carey  cannot  do  better  than 
take  the  hint.  A  strong  human  interest  always  appeals  to  the  reader  and  satisfies 
perusal. 

The  Strength  of  the  Hills.      Halliwell  Sutcliffe 

Author   of    "  A    Benedick    in    Arcady,"    "  Priscilla   of   the   Good 
Intent,"  etc. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe  returns  to  the  Haworth  Moorland  which 
was  the  inspiration  of  all  his  earlier  work  ;  it  deals  with  the  strenuous  life  of  the 
moors  sixty  years  ago  and  will  rank  with  his  strongest  and  best  works.  Those 
who  remember  our  author's  "  Man  of  the  Moors,"  "  An  Episode  in  Arc  idy," 
"A  Bachelor  in  Arcady,"  and  "  A  Benedick  in  Arcady  "  will  nut  hesitate  to  follow 
him  anywhere  across  the  moorlands  in  the  direction  of  Arcadia. 

Officer  666.         Barton  W.  Currie  and  Augustin 

McHuGH 

An  uproarious  piece  of  American  wit  fresh  from  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  New  York, 
which  will  be  produced  on  the  London  boards  and  in  France  some  time  this  autumn. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  .\ugustin  McHugh,  who  has  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  Barton  W.  Currie  in  producing  it  in  novel  form.  Its  dramatic  success  in 
America  has  been  phenomenal;  and  whether  as  a  play  or  a  novel,  it  will  doubtless 
receive  a  warm  welcome  in  this  country. 

Devil's  Brew.  Michael  W.  Kaye 

Author  of  "The  Cardinals  Past,"  "  A  Robin  Hood  of  France,"  etc. 
Jack  Arraiston,  awaking  to  the  fact  that  lite  has  other  meaning  than  that  given  it 
by  a  fox-hunting  squire,  becomes  acquainted  with  Henry  Hunt,  the  socialist  dema- 
gogue, but  after  many  vicissitudes,  during  which  he  finds  he  has  sacrificed  friends  and 
sweetheart  to  a  worthless  propaganda,  he  becomes  instrumental  in  baulking  the  Cato 
Street  Conspirators  of  their  plot  to  murder  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  eventually 
regains  his  old  standing— and  Pamela.     .\  spirited  story. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  A/oi'e/s— continued. 
The  Fruits  of  Indiscretion.     Sir  William  Magnay 

Author  of  "The  Long  Hand,"  "  Paul  Burden,"  etc. 
This  is  a  story  of  niunler  and  mystery,  in  which  the  interest  is  well  sustained  and 
the  characters  are  convincing.  It  is  absorbing  without  being  melodramatic,  and 
thrilling  without  being  sensational.  There  is  to  be  a  wedding  at  a  country  house  on 
the  eve  of  which  the  best  man  is  killed  in  the  huiting  field.  Captain  Routham  is 
asked  to  take  his  place,  but  difap;iears.  His  body  is  found  on  the  railway  track. 
Rolt,  a  famous  detective,  is  put  on  the  scent,  and  gradually  probes  the  mystery. 
Rvuthara  hal  had  a  love  affair  with  the  heroine  in  former  years,  and  had  been  black- 
mailing her.  There  is  a  rascally  lawyer  in  the  case  who  is  k  lied  in  a  carriage  accident, 
and  is  so  saved  criminal  consequences.     In  the  end  the  heroine  marries  her  lover. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Nile.  Douglas  Sladen 

Author    of    "  The    Unholy    Estate,"      "  The    Tragedy    of     the 

Pyramids,"  etc. 
A  military  novel  dealing  with  the  fate  and  r;-conquest  of  Khartum.  This  is  even 
more  military  than  Mr.  Sladen's  "Tragedy  of  the  Pyramids"  and  "The  Unholy 
Estate."  Mr.  Sla<ien  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  decribing  battles,  and  the  book  is 
full  of  them;  but,  like  Mr.  Sladen's  other  books,  it  is  also  full  of  romance.  The 
authcir,  never  content  with  an  ordinary  plain-sailing  engagement  between  two  young 
p.-rsons,  selects  one  of  the  cruccs  which  present  themselves  in  real  life  and  love. 
This  time  it  is  the  case  of  a  beautiful  white  woman  who,  being  captured  at  the  fall  ot 
Khartum,  has  to  enter  the  harem  of  Wad-el-Nejuini,  the  bravest  of  all  the  generals 
of  the  Mahdi.  When  she  is  ri-scued  on  the  fatal  field  of  Toski,  the  question  arises, 
Can  a  white  man  marry  her  ?  There  are  great  figures  standing  forth  in  Mr.  Sladen's 
pages — above  all,  the  heroic  Gordon  in  his  last  great  moments  at  Khartum,  and 
Wad-el-Nejumi,  who  stormed  Khartum  and  died  so  grandly  at  Toski. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mimosa.     Edited  by  Anne  Elliot 

This  is  a  book  calculated  to  make  as  great  a  sensation  as  the  famous  Journal  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  which  electrified  a  whole  continent  some  years  ago  ;  or  The  Diary 
of  a  Lost  One,  which  set  Germany  ringing  more  recently.  It  is  the  intimate  and  un- 
flinching confession  of  a  brilliant,  erotic,  and  undisciplined  woman,  who  resolves 
to  "  live  every  moment  of  her  life,"  and  succeeds  in  so  doing  at  the  cost  of  much 
suffering  to  herself  and  others.  Her  mixture  o!  worldliness,  sentiment,  fancy, 
passion,  and  extra  jrdinavyyof'e  tie  vivre  make  hsr  a  fascinating  study  of  a  type  some- 
what rare.  At  her  death  she  bequeathed  these  Mem-)irs  tj  the  woman  frien  1  who 
edits  thein  and  presents  them  to  the  world.  We  get  the  woman's  point  of  view  in 
all  matters— poetry,  politics,  sport,  music,  the  stage,  and,  dominating  all,  the  great 
problems  of  sex. 

The  Return  of  Pierre.         D.-nal  Hamilton  Haines 

With  a  frontispiece  from  a  painting  by  EdouarJ  Detaille. 
This  is  not  a  novel  about  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but  the  very  human  story  of 
Pierre,  with  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  heroic  struggle  as  a  backgrounrl.  Pierre,  a 
country  lad,  is  the  central  figure.  Other  prominent  figures  are  the  woman  Pierre 
loves,  her  father — a  fine  ohi  Col.jnel  of  Dragoons  -and  a  German  spy,  not  without 
attractive  qualities,  whose  fate  becomes  strangely  entangled  with  theirs.  The  book 
abounds  in  striking  situatijns,  including  the  discovery  and  escape  of  the  spy— the 
depaiture  of  the  Dragoons  for  the  war— the  remorse  of  a  French  General  who  feels 
personally  responsible  for  the  men  he  has  lost  -night  in  a  hospital-tent  —the  last  flicker 
ol  the  delence  of  Paris  and  the  entry  of  the  Geiman  troops. 

The  Incorrigible  Dukane.  George  C.  Shedd 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  inspiriting  story  of  Western  life.  Jimmy  Dukane,  son  of  a 
cement  king,  who,  disgusted  with  his  son's  extravagances,  gives  him  a  limited  sum, 
and  orders  him  to  go  and  inspect  a  darn  in  course  of  construction  in  Nevada,  or  by 
way  of  a  pleasant  alternative— starve.  Jimmy  goes  and  passes  thruugh  numerous 
adventures.  Has  his  outfit  stolen  on  bis  arrival  at  the  nearest  station,  is  knocked 
about,  bullied  and  impounded  by  one  of  the  dam  men,  and  has  to  work  as  a  navvy. 
Showing  grit,  he  works  his  way  up,  and  discovers  tliat  the  manager  is  defrauding 
the  company,  and  constructing  a  fatally  faulty  dam.  Taking  command,  he  saves  the 
Company's  reputation  for  sound  workmanship.  There  is  a  love  story  in  it,  and 
Enid,  the  fair,  fearless  daughter  of  tlie  superintendent,  enables  all  to  end  well. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Wo k«/»— continued. 
The  Thread  of  Proof,  Headon  Hill 

Author  of  "Troubled  Waters,''  etc. 

The  principal  tlieme  of  this  volume  is  the  abnormal  astuteness  of  the  conductor  of 
a  railway  restaurant-car,  whose  power  of  observation  and  deduction  enables  him  to 
solve  the  many  absorbing  "mysteries"  that  come  under  his  ken,  and  which,  as  a 
preventer  and  detector  of  crime,  put  him  on  a  par  with  any  of  the  great  puzzle- 
readers  of  fiction.  Mr.  Headon  Hill  goes  direct  to  the  point,  and  carries  the  reader 
rapidly  along  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

A  Robin  Hood  of  France.  Michael  W.  Kaye 

Author  of  "  The  Duke's  Vengeance,"  etc.,  etc. 

Hated  at  court  and  falsely  accused  of  murder,  the  young  Sieur  de  Poutenac  flees 
to  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  becomes  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers  (King 
Mandrin),  beloved  of  the  oppressed  canaille,  but  hated  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  defies 
and  robs.  Claire  d'Orgiuel,  the  only  child  of  the  Comte  d'Orgiuel,  having  lost 
heavily  at  cards,  wagers  the  winner — who  has  her  in  his  power,  and  who  hopes  to 
force  her  to  marry  him — that  she  will  lure  "King  Mandrin"  into  the  power  of  bis 
enemies;  but,  arriving  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  ends  in  falling  in  love  with 
the  "  Robin  Hood  v{  France." 

Neighbours  of  Mine.  R.  Andom 

Author  of  "  We  Three  and  Troddles,"  "  In  Fear  of  a  Throne,"  etc. 

With  70  original  illustrations  by  L.  Gonnis. 

This  broadly  farcical  story  of  types  and  incidents  of  suburban  life  will  afiford  as 
much  amusement  a^  the  famous  "Troddles"  books  which  have  in  volume  form 
successfully  appealed  t  ■  something  like  200,000  readers  of  all  classes,  and  should 
prove  as  popular  with  those  who  like  a  rollicking  story.  Now  and  again  the  author 
conveys  a  moral,  discreetly,  but  generally  he  is  content  to  be  extravagantly  amusing 
in  depicting  adventures,  which  are  sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary  to  be  termed 
"  singular."  The  book  is  cleverly  and  amusingly  illustrated  throughout  the  text  by  a 
popular  artist,  who  has  admirably  succeeded  in  catching  the  drollery  of  the  narrative 

The  Loves  of  Stella.  Mrs.  Shiers-Mason 

Author  of  "Hubert  Sherbrook,  Priest." 

Stella  O'Donovan,  a  very  p^-or  but  also  very  beautiful  and  quite  unsophisticated 
Irish  girl,  lives  in  an  old  ca^ile  on  a  lovely  but  lonely  Bay  on  the  Irish  coast.  She 
has  Spanish  blood  in  her  vein^,  and  much  of  the  impulsive  and  fascinating  tempera- 
ment of  the  Andalusians.  Hecoming  heiress  to  a  million  of  money,  she  decides  to  go 
to  London  and  enter  Society.  Before  her  departure,  a  young  Norwegian  sculptor, 
Olaf  Johansen,  of  striking  appearance,  comes  to  reside  in  the  village.  He  at  once 
falls  in  love  with  Stella,  who  returns  his  affection,  but  who,  doubtful  of  herself,  flees 
to  London.  Here  she  appears  to  meet  Olaf  again,  btit  it  is  his  twin  brother  imper- 
sonating him.  Stella  at  once  succumbs  to  his  love-making,  and  many  highly 
dramatic  scenes  follow. 

Damosel  Croft.  Murray  Gilchrist 

World  says — "As  good  as  taking  a  holiday  to  read  this  tranquil  tale  of  Peakland  and 
its  people.  .  .  .  The  book  is  redolent  of  peace  and  rural  beauty  and  restfulness." 

Standard  ^ays — ".  .  .  delicious  interiors,  glimpses  of  country  shining  with  happi- 
ness, old  customs  and  traditious,  leavi:ig  us  at  the  last  with  a  sense  of  rest  and  tran 
quility,  worth,  for  its  refreshment,  a  thousand  plots,  a  thousand  popular  romances." 
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Stanley  PsluI's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— cont'maei. 
A  Babe  in  Bohemia.  Frank  Danby 

Author  of  "  The  Heart  of  a  Child,"  "  Dr.  Phillips,"  etc. 

This  author  is  not  a  prolific  writer,  and,  therefore,  every  work  from  her  pen  is 
awaited  with  much  interest.  She  stands  alune  among  the  best  modern  writers  for 
originality  and  freshness  in  style.  1  his  full  length  novel  has  Leen  out  of  print  for 
many  years  and  has  now  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author.  Although  the 
thread  of  the  story  remains  every  page  has  been  extensively  revised,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  as  good  as  anything  recently  done  by  this  popular  writer. 

The  Consort.     Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette 
Ddncan).     Author    of    "The    Burnt     Offering,"  "Cousin   Cin- 
derella," "  The  Path  of  a  Star,"  etc. 
The  story  of  a  little  man  married  to  a  great  woman,  of  their  relations  and  inter- 
actions, their  battles  and  despairs,  written  round  the  strong  and  familiar  interests  of 
passion  and  power.     The  story  moves  at  a  gallop,  and  it  is  for  the  reader  to  uiediiute 
and  moralise  when  the  book  is  laid  aside. 

The  Villa  Mystery.  Herbert  Flowerdew 

Author  of  "  The  Second  Elopement,"  "  The  Third  Wife,"  etc. 

Woven  in  with  the  mystery  of  a  crtme  as  baffling  at  anything  imagined  by  Gaboriau, 
the  pretty  love  story  of  Esmond  Hare  and  Elsa  Armandy  engages  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy from  the  moment  of  their  tirst  meeting.  This  is  in  a  lonely  country  road,  at 
midnisht,  where  Elsa  is  on  her  knees  picking  up  handfuls  of  sovereigns  that  do  not 
exactly  belong  to  her,  and  the  atmosphere  of  mingled  mystery  and  romance  continues 
to  surround  their  moving  and  unconventional  love  story  up  to  the  moment  of  its 
happy  endirg. 

Prince  and  Priest.  Beryl  Symons 

Author  of  "A  Lady  of  France." 

a  romance  of  mediaival  i  ranee,  which  contains  atmosphere,  colour,  life  and  move- 
ment. 1207  is  the  date  when  the  story  opens.  Count  Bertrand  de  Crein  falls  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Lady  Rosamund,  whom  he  is  escorting  to  the  Lord  of  Gervandan 
in  Toulouse,  whose  wife  she  is  to  be.  In  the  meantime  the  Count  of  Toulouse  is 
threatened  with  Rome's  curse  and  an  armed  crusade  to  put  down  heresy.  In  the 
subsequent  siege  and  sack  of  Beziers,  Rofamund's  husband  is  killed,  and  the  love  of 
Rosamund  and  de  Crein  culminates  in  marriage.  The  book  is  full  of  excitement, 
adventure,  thrilling  escape?,  and  heart-stirring  romance. 

Brass  Faces.  Charles  McEvoy 

An  exciting  modem  story  of  grip  and  power,  some  cf  the  most  startlins;  episodes 
of  which  concern  the  kidnapping  of  a  girl  who  has  been  turned  out  of  house  and 
home  by  her  father  and  imprisoned  in  a  house  in  Kensington.  She  is  rescued  by  a 
bachelor,  who  in  turn  fir.ds  himself  in  a  delicate  position.  An  American  female 
detective  plots  his  arrest  and  ruin.  The  story  rushes  on  in  a  whirl  of  excitement 
through  a  maze  of  plots  and  counterplots  to  a  dramatic  denouement. 

The  Meteoric  Benson.  Vincent  Mills-Malet 

A  decidedly  new  note  has  been  struck  in  this  most  readable  and  interesting  novel. 
As  the  name  indicates  it  is  an  aeroplane  story,  and  one  of  those  rare  books  which 
must  be  read  at  a  sitting ;  incident  follows  incident  in  ever-increasing  interest,  until 
the  reader,  breathless  from  excitement,  learns  from  the  last  page  "  what  really  did 
happen." 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued. 
Between   Two   Stools    (Fifth    Edition).    By    Rhoda 

Broughton.     Author  of  "Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  "Cometh  up 

as  a  Flower,"  etc. 
The  Times  says: — "In   point  of  plot,    'Between    Two    Stools'    belongs    to    the 
catetjory  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  '  Guarded  Flame."  .  .  .  Few  readers,  we  imagine,  would 
fail  to  fall  in  love  with  so  fresh  and  delightful  a  heroine  as  Arethusa.    The  scene  at 
the  end  reveals  Miss  Broughton  at  her  very  best." 

The  Justice  of  the   Duke.     (3rd  ed.)     By   Rafael 

Sabatini.     Author  of  "  The  Shame  of  Motley,"  "  The  Trampling 
of  the  Lilies,"  "  Cesare  Borgia,"  "The  Lion's  Skin,"  etc. 

The  Globt  says: — "  What  Mr.  Sabatini  does  not  know  about  the  life  and  times  of 
Cesare  Borgia  is  not  worth  considering  .  .  .  excellent." 

Exotic     Martha     (Third     Edition).      By     Dorothea 

Gerard.     Author  of  "The  City  of  Enticement,"  etc. 

Truth  says: — "The  story  is  full  cf  incident,  and  is  told  in  a  lively  and  humorous 
fashion." 

The  Globe  says:— "The  plot  is  worked  cut  with  much  ingenuity,  and  its  interest 
enhanced  by  the  picture  of  life  in  the  Dutch  Colony  at  Java." 

The   Unholy   Estate;    or,    the  Sins   of    the    Fathers 

(Fifth  Edition).     By  Douglas  Sladen.     Author  of  "A  Japanese 
Marriage,"  "  The  Admiral,"  "  The  Tragedy  of  the  Pyramids,"  etc. 
The  Times  says: — "  A  vivacious  and  resourceful  novel." 

The  World  says : — "  An  exciting  and  delightful  story  filled  with  marvellously  vivid 
pictures  of  life  in  Cairo.  One  which  has  not  a  dull  line  in  it,  and  will  certainly 
entertain  men  as  much  as  it  will  interest  and  move  women." 

The  Woman-Hunter  (Fourth  Edition).     By  Arabella 
Kenealy.     Author  of  "  The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers,"  etc. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: — "A  strong  story,  admirably  told,  full  of  li.'e  and 
passion,  and  quite  the  best  novel  this  gifted  authoress  has  written." 

The  World  says: — "Clever  all  through,  and  those  who  like  psychological  novels 
will  readily  admit  that  Miss  Kenealy  has  most  skilfully  dealt  with  emotions  which 
are  not  easily  conveyed  in  cold  print." 

The  Consort  (Third  Edition).  By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes 

(Sara  Jeannette  Duncan) 

The  Daily  News  says : — "  This  is  a  very  clever  novel." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  describes  it  as  "a  subtly  told  story,  one  which  needs  a 
psychological  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  peruse  it  if  they  are  to  extract  the 
full  flavour." 

The  Watch  Night.     A  Story  of  the  Times  of  John 

Wesley.     By  Henry  Bett. 
The  Times  describes  this  book  as  "a  capital  picture  of  the  times." 
The   Westminster  Gazette  calls  it  "a  capital  historical   novel.  .  .  .  It  is  curiously 

effective  in  suggesting  a  bygone  day— and  this  without  any  of  the  stock  archaisms. 

.  .  .  Vivian  may  or  not  be  a  fictional  personality,  but  he  and  his  fellow-sojourners  in 

these  pages  are  most  skilfully   presented,  and  we  ofler  our  congratulations  to  the 

author." 

The   Second   Woman    (Second   Edition).   By  Norma 

LORIMER. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  calls  this  book  "  an  interesting  story  of  many  emotions."  J 

Literary    World    says: — "The    story     is     sympathetic    and     well-written.      The.; 

pictures  of  Italy  and  Italian  life  are  delightful,  and  make  a  charming  background  for 

«  really  good  tale." 
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/Iftesscs   Stanley  Hbaul's 
Hbublications 

Arranged    in    order    of    price,    from    3d.    upwards 

..;-•= J,  Previods    Lists   Cancelled 


32/-    NET 

Napoleon  in  Exile.  St. Helena  1815-1821.  By  Norwood 
Young,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena.  By  A.  M.  Bro\dley.  Two  coloured  plates  and  about 
100  illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  1\I.  Broadley.  Two  vols., 
demy  8vo,  32/-  net  the  set  {see  also  under  21/-). 

30/-     NET 
The    Library    Encyclopaedia.     By    the    Foremost 

Authorities.  Edited  by  Alex.  J.  Philip.  To  be  issued  by 
Subscription. 

28/-     NET 

The    Life    and    Letters    of    Laurence    Sterne. 

Lewis  Melville.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  coloured  frontispiece 
and  other  illustrations. 

24-     NET 

Intimate  Society  Letters  of  the  18th  Century. 

By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.  In  two  volumes, 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  .^ilt  top.  With  two  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces and  56  other  full-page  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  of 
original  letters,  autographs,  and  other  interesting  matter. 

An  Imperial  Victim  :    Marie  Louise,  Archduchess 

OF  Austria,  Empress  of  the  French  and  Duchess  of  Parma. 
Edith  E.  Cuthell,  F.R.H.S.    Illustrated.    Two  vols.,  demy  8vo. 

The   Amazing  Duchess  :   The  Romantic  History  of 

Elizabeth  Chudliigh,    Maid  of  Honour— Duchess  of  Kingston- 
Countess  of   Bristol.      Charles   E.    Peakce.     In    two   volumes, 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  illustrations.     Third  Ed. 
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Intimate   Memoirs   of  Napoleon   III.  :     Personal 

Reminiscences  of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor  by  the  late  Baron 
d'Ambes;  translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.     In  two  volumes,  demy 

8vo,  fully  illustrated. 

Four  Ennobled  Actresses  :    The  Adventures  of  the 

Duchess  of  Bolton,  Countess  of  Derby,  Countess  of  Essex, 
Countess  of  Harrington  on  and  off  the  Stage,  by  Charles  E. 
Pearce.  Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  with  two  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces and  32  half-tone  illustrations. 

21/-     NET 
Napoleon  in  Exile.     Elba  1814-1815.     By  Norwood 

Young,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  and 
Elba  by  A.  M.  Bkoadlev.  Coloured  frontispiece  and  about  50 
illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt.  For  further  volumes  on  St.  Helena,  to  complete  the 
work,  see  under  32/-  net. 

18/-     NET 
Fourteen   Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan. 

Stray  leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Baroness  Albert  d'Anethan, 
with  an  introduction  by  His  Excellency  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  (Baron  Kato),  who  was  twice 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfTairs  during  Baron  d'Anethan's  term  in 
Tokio.  Illustrated  with  photogravure  and  half-tone  illustrations 
printed  on  art  paper. 

16/-    NET 

A    Woman    of   the    Revolution ;    Theroigne    de 

Mericourt.  Frank  Hamel.  Demy  Svo.  With  photogravure 
frontispiece,  illustrated. 

Princess  and  Queen  :  The  Life  and  Times  of  Mary  II. 

Mary  F,  Sandar.s.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Godoy,    the    Queen's     Favourite.      Edmund     B. 

d'Auvergne.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

The    Life    and    Times    of    Rodrigo    Borgia. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  By  The  Most  Rev.  Arnold  H.  Mathew, 
D.D.     Very  fully  illustrated.     Demy  Svo. 

The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia.  Rafael  Sabatini 

In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  other 
illustrations  printed  on  art  paper.     Third  edition. 

Duchess  Derelict :  A  Study  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Charlotte  d'Albret,  Duchess  of  Valentinois  (the  wife  of  Cesare 
Borgia).     E.  L.  Miron.     Demy  Svo,  fully  illustrated. 

The   France   of  Joan   of   Arc.        Lieut. -Colonel 

Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard  D.S.(\  Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  16  illustrations  on  art  paper. 
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In   the    Footsteps  of  Richard   Cceur  de   Lion. 

Maud  M.  Holbach.     In  demy  Svo,  fully  illustrated. 

The   Royal    Miracle  :    A   Garland  of  unpublished  or 

very  Rare  Tracts,  Broadsides,  Letters,  Prints  and  other  Rariora 
concerning  the  Wanderings  of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of 
Worcester  (September  3 — October  15,  1651),  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  and  Bibliography,  together  with  some  account  of  the 
Commemorative  Pilgrimage  of  September  3—9,  191 1.  By  A.  M. 
Broadley.  Author  of  "  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,"  "  Chats 
on  Autographs,"  "Napoleon  in  Caricature,"  etc.  In  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  with  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  from  rare 
originals. 

Jean    dc    la    Fontaine :    The  Poet   and    the    Man. 

Frank  Hamel.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated. 
The  Coburgs ;  The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  a  great  Royal 

House.  Edmund  B.  d'Auvergne.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and 
other  full-page  illustrations  on  art  paper.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Beloved  Princess.     Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

By  Charles  E.  Pearce.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Models.       Angelo  S. 

Rappoport,  Ph.D.     Demy  Svo,  32  full  page  illustrations. 

12/6    NET 

In  Jesuit   Land :    The   Jesuit   Missions  at   Paraguay 
W.  H.  Koebel.     Demy  Svo,  fully  illustrated. 

A  Winter  Holiday  in  Portugal.  Captain  Gran- 
ville Baker.  With  coloured  frontispiece  and  32  original  drawings 
by  the  author.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

Spain  Revisited :  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Galicia. 
C.  Gasquoine  Hartley.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  With  coloured 
frontispiece  and  numerous  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper. 

In   the  Maoriland  Bush.  W.  H.  Koebel 

Demy  Svo,  fully  illustrated. 

Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in  Sun.  Maud  Howe 

With  a  map  and  100  illustrations  from  photographs,  and  drawings 
by  John  H:iliott.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Gay  King.  Charles  H.,  his  Court  and  Times. 
Dorothy  Senior.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Every  Man's  El   Dorado   (British    South    America). 

By    Edith  A.  Browne.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Cameos  of  Indian  Crime.  Studies  of  native  crimi- 
nality in  India.  H.  J.  A.  Hprvey  (Indian  Telegraphs,  retired). 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated. 
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The   Artistic  Side  of  Photography.      In  Theory 

and  Practice.     A.  J.  Anderson,   With  12  photogravure  plates  and 

other  illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 
The   Amateur    Photographer   says  : — "  A  most  delightful  book,   full  of  pleasant 
reading  and  surprises.     It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  photogravure  and  half- 
tone reproductions  of  pictures  by  leading  workers.  Every  amateur  photographer  wi.h 
an  interest  in  pictorial  work  should  get  it." 

Police  and  Crime  in  India.     Sir  Edmund  C.  Cox, 

Bart.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated. 

"  An  in  eresting  and  timely  book.  .  .  .  Sir  Edmund  Cox  tells  many  remarkable 
stories,  which  will  probably  astound  readers  to  whom  the  ways  of  the  East  are 
unknown." — Times. 

"  In  perusing  the  many  extraordinary  details  in  which  this  book  abounds,  the  reader 
feels  as  if  he  had  opened  the  Arabian  Nights  of  Criminality." — Evening  Standard. 

10/6   NET 
Nineteenth  Century  English  Engravings.  W.  G. 

Menzies.     About  96  full  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic  Art.    J.  F. 

Blacker.     With  1,200  illustrations. 

A  Tour  through  South  America.     A.  S.  Forrest 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated. 

David  Garrick  and  his  French  Friends.    Dr.  F- 

A.  Hedgcock.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated. 

The  Motor.  A  complete  work  on  the  History,  Con- 
struction, and  Development  of  the  Motor.  John  Armstrong. 
Illustrated  by  100  drawings  and  photographs. 

The  Romance  of  Sandro  Botticelli.  A.J.  Anderson 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  16  full- 
page  illustrations  on  art  paper. 

The  Life  of  James  Hinton.     Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis 

Illustrated. 

A  Great  Russian  Realist :      (Dostoieffsky.)    J.     A. 

T.  Lloyd.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with  illustrations. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs  ;    A   Short   History 

of  Egypt  from  the  fall  of  Ismael  to  the  Assassination  of  Boutros 
Pasha.     Ddse  Mohamed.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The    Argentine    Republic.       Its    History,    Physical 

Features,    Natural    History,    Government,    Productions,  etc.      A. 
Stuart  Pennington.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated. 

Two  Russian  Reformers  (Ivan  Turgenev  and  Leo 
Tolstoy).      J.  A.  T.  Lloyd.      Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated. 

The    Romance    of   Fra    Filippo    Lippi.       A.    J. 

Anderson.     Second  Edition.     With  a  photogravure  frontispiece 
and  16  full-page  illustrations,  on  art  paper,  demy  Svo. 
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Our    Future   Existence ;    or,   The  Death  Surviving 

Consciousness  of  Man.     By  Fred  G.  Shaw,  F.G.S.    Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Ancient,  Curious,  and  Famous  Wills.     By  Virgil 

M.  Harris.     Demy  8vo. 

The    First    Signs    of  Insanity.     Their   Prevention 

and  Treatment.     By  Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.     Demy  8vo. 

7/6    NET 

An  Actor's  Note  Books.      Being  a  record  of  some 

Memories,    Friendships,    Criticisms   and   experiences   of    Frank 
Archer.     Demy  8vo,  32  half-tone  illustrations. 

Home    Life    under    the    Stuarts,      1603-1649. 

Elizabeth  Godfrey.     19  photogravure  and  half-tone  illustrations. 
Demy  8vo. 

The    Quantities     of   a    Detached     Residence ; 

Taken-off,    Measured  and   Billed.     With   drawings   to   scale 
in   pocket   of  cover.        By   George   Stephenson.       Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt. 
"  We  can  honestly  and  heartily  recommend  it." — Building  News. 
"  The  student  who  conscientiously  follows  thii  work  through  will  have  a  thorough 
grounding  in   the  art  of  quantity  surveying  which  subsequent  practice  with  other 
examples  will  soon  develop." — Smveyor. 


Wall    Paper    Decoration. 

Jenning?. 


By    Arthur    Seymour 


STANLEY  PAUL'S  6/-  NOVELS 


Cantacute  Towers. 

Francesca. 

The  Qualities  of  Mercy. 

A  Man  with  a  Past. 

Cheerful  Craft. 

Neighbours  of  Mine     60  Illustrations. 

A  Week  at  the  Sea. 

Bvery  Dog  His  Day 

The  Activities  of  Lavie  Jutt. 

The  Baron  of  111  Fame. 

The  Children  of  Alsiice. 

The  Redeemer. 

Hi4  Will  and  Her  Way. 

Maids  in   lYiaiiy  floods. 

Dagobert's  Children. 

The  Watch  Night. 

Loves  Old  Swreet  Song. 

Lonesome  Land. 

Between  Two  Stools. 

The  New  Wood  Nymph. 

The  Retrospect. 

A  Durbar  Bride. 

A  Passion  in  Morocco. 

Suffragette  Sally. 

Because  of  a  Kiss. 

Tbe  Brokan  Butterfly. 
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Cecil  Adair 

Cecil  Adair 

Cecil  Adair 

A.  St.  John  Adcock 

R.  Andom 

R.  Anuom 

Harold  Avekv 

Harold  Avery 

Margleritk  and  Armiger  Barclay 

Hester  Bartom 

Rene  Bazin 

Renk  Bazin 

H.  Louisa  Beukord 

H.  Louisa  Bedfoku 

J.  L.  Beesios 

HiNRY  Bett 

Clifto.n  Bingha.m 

B.  M.  BowKR 

RnoDA  Brdughton 

Dorothea  Busshli. 

Adk  Camiiridgk 

Charloite  Cameron 

Chaki oTTE  Cameron 

G.  Colmore 

Lady  Constance 

Ralfh  Deakin 


Stanley   Paul's  Six   Shilling   Novels— continued. 


A  Mysterious  Lover. 
Confessions  of  Perpetua. 
The  Marriage  of  Lenore, 
Their  W^edded  WTife. 
The  Justice  of  the  King. 
The  Three  Envelopes. 
Married  when  Suited. 


Alice  M.  Diehl 

Alice  M.  Dikhl 

Alice  M.  Diehl 

Alice  M.  Diehl 

Hamilton  Drummond 

Hamilton  Dkummond 

Mrs.  Henry  Dodeney 


The  Consort.  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan) 

The  Imperishable  Wing.  Mrs.  Havei-ock  Ellis 

The  Promoter's  Pilgrimage.  C.  Reginald  Enock,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Third  Wife.  Herbert  Flowerdew 

The  Villa  Mystery.  Herbert  Flowerdew 

The  She-W^olf.  Maxime  Formont 

Exotic  Martha.  Dorothea  Gerard 

The  City  of  Enticement.  Dorothea  Gerard 

Damosel  Croft.  R.  Murray  Gilchrist 

The  Marble  Aphrodite.  .'Anthony  Kirby  Gill 

Madge  Carrington  and  her  Welsh  Neighbours.  "  Draig  Glas" 

Cllve  Lorimer's  Marriage.  E.  Everett-Green 

Ducliworth's  Diamonds.  E.  Everett-Green 


Galbraith  of  'Wynyates. 

The  Romance  of  Bayard. 

Thjo  Worlds:    A  Roiuauce. 

The  Return  of  Pierre. 

A  Lady  of  the  Garter. 

Cod  Disposes. 

The  Thread  of  Proof. 

The  Bride  of  Love. 

The  Lovelocks  of  Diana. 

The  Mulberries  of  Daphne. 

The  White  Owl. 

Susan  and  the  Duke. 

Swelling  of  Jordan. 

The  Muzzled  Ox. 

The  Celebrity's  Daughter. 

The  Doll, 

Her  Majesty  the  Flapper. 

A  Robin  Hood  of  France. 

Captain  Haw/ks,  Master  Mariner. 

The  Poodle  'Woman. 

The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers. 

The  W^oman-Hunter. 

Hodson's  Voyage. 

Veeni  the  Master. 

The  Three  Destinies. 

The  Second  Woman. 

The  Ban. 

Paul  Burdon. 

The  Fruits  of  Indiscretion. 

The  Long  Hand. 

The  Meteoric  Benson. 


The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm. 

The  Love's  of  Stella. 

Brass  Faces. 

Love's  Cross  Roads. 

Ruffles. 

IBThen  we  are  Rich. 

The  Amazing  Mutes. 

Fear. 

A  Star  of  the  East:    A  Story  of  Delhi. 

Red  Revenge  :    A  Story  of  Cawnpore. 

The  Three  Anarchists. 

A  W^oman  urith  a  Purpose. 

A  Grey  Life. 

The  Justice  of  the  Duke- 

The  Desire  of  Life. 
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E.  Everett-Gkeen 

Lieut. -Col.  Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard 

Lieut. -Col.  .\ndrew  C.  P.  Haggard 

Donal  Hamilton  Hainks 

Frank  Hamrl 

Pellew    Hawker 

Headon  Hill 

Kate  Horn 

Kate  Horn 

Kate  Horn 

Kate  Hokn 

Kate  Horn 

Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath  Hosken 

Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath  Hosken 

Violet  Hunt 

Violet  Hunt 

A.  E.  James 

Michael  W.  Kayb 

Oswald  Kend.all 

Annesley  Kenealy 

Arabella  Kenealy 

Arabella  Kenealy 

W.  H.  Koebel 

R.  Fifield  Lamport 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

Norma  Lorimer 

Lester  Lurgan 

Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 

Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 

Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 

Vincent  Mills-Malet 


Archibald  H.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Shiers-Mason 

Charles  McEvoy 

L.  T.  Meade 

L.  T.  Meade 

Ward  Muii; 

Ward  Mum 

E.  Nesbit 

Charles  E.  Pe.\rce 

Charles  E.  Pearce 

Maud  Stepney  Rawson 

Anna  Chapin  Ray 

"  Rita' 

Rafael  Sabatini 

Matilde  Serao 


Stanley   Paul's   Six  Shilling   Novels — continued. 

The  Incorrigible  Dukane.  Gkorge  C.  Shedd 

Two  Girls  and  a  Mannikin.  Wii.kikson  Sherren 

Opal  of  October.  Joy  Shirley 

The  Unholy  Estate.  Douglas  Sladen 

Bright  Shame.  Keighley  Snowden 

The  Free  Marriage.  Keighley  Snowden 

liove  in  Armour.  Philip  L    Sie%-enson 

Across  the  Gulf.  Newton  V.  Stewart 

The  Cardinal.  Kkwton  V.  Stewart 

The  Ascent  of  the  Bostocks.  Harold  Storey 
The  King's  Master.                       Olive  Lethbridge  and  John  de  Stourton 

The  Unseen  Hand.  G.  Villiers  Stuart 

Prince  and  Priest.  Beryl  Stmons 

Tha  Lotus  Lantern.  Mary  Imlay  Taylor 

Our  Guests.  St.  John  Trevor 

A  Prisoner  in  Paradise.  H.  L.  Vahey 

Camilla  Forgetting  Herself  H.  L.  Vahey 

Where  Truth  Lies.  Jane  Wardle 

An  Empress  in  Love.  Fred  Whishaw 
A  Modern  Ahab.                                                         Theodora  Wilson  Wilson 

Maggie  of  Margate.  Gabrielle  Wodnil 

'Die  Destiny  of  Claude.  May  Wynne 

The  Red  Fleur  De  Lys.  May  Wynne 

6/-    NET 
A   Tour  through   Old    Provence.      A.  S.  Forrest 

Large  Crown  8vu,  profusely  illustrated,  cloth  gilt. 

A   Motor  Tour  through   England   and  France. 

Elizabeth  Yardley.     Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

Guerilla  Leaders  of  the  World.     By  Percy  Cross 

Standing.  With  a  preface  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Crown 
8vo,  illustrated. 

Old  Clifford's  Inn.  Percival  J.  S.  Perceval 

A  history  of  the  earliest  of  the  old  Inns  at  Chancery.  Illustrated 
with  nearly  50  drawings  by  the  author.   Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

Our  Fighting  Sea  Men.  Lionel  Yexley 

Large  crown  Svo,  cloth. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  South   America. 

Charlotte  Cameron.      Crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

Joy  of  Tyrol.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Blake 

Illustrated  with  over  loo  original  drawings  in    the    text    by    the 
Author.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 
■'The  book  is  a  triumph."— /.■'•cuing-  Sliuulayj. 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear  ;  or,  the  Mind 

in  Health  and  Disease.     By  William  S.  Sadler,  M.D. 

Tha  Ridge  of  the  White  Waters.     Impressions  of 

a  visit  to  Johannesburg,  with  some  notes  on  Durban,  D  lago.T.  Hay, 
and  the  Low  Country.  By  William  C.  Scully.  Illustrated, 
Crown  Svo. 
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6/- 
The  Retrospect.  Ada  Cambridge 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

Woman  Adrift.     The  Menace  of  Suflragism.     Harold 

Owen.     Crown  8vo.     Second  edition. 

The  Sweep  of  the  Sword.  From  Marathon  to  Mafe- 
king  (A  Complete  Battle  Book).  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Dedicated 
by  special  permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.  In 
large  crown  8vo.  (over  600  pages),  with  a  photogravure  frontispiece, 
16  full-page  illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures,  printed 
on  art  paper,  and  nearly  150  illustrations  in  the  text,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  special  design. 

Our  National  Songs.  Alfred  H.  Miles 

With  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  Full  music  Size.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges. 

5/-    NET 

The  White  Slave  Market.        By  Mrs.  Archibald 

Mackirdy  (Olive  Christian  Malvery).  Author  of  "The  Soul 
Market,"  etc.  And  W.  N.  Willis,  16  years  Member  of  Parliament 
of  Australia.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

French    Music    in    the    Nineteenth    Century. 

Arthur  Hekvey.     Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits. 

Sea   and    Coast   Fishing    (with   special  reference  to 

Calm  Water  Fishing  in  Inlets  and  Estuaries.  F,  G.  Aflalo. 
With  over  50  illustrations,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  printed 
throughout  on  art  paper.     Crown  8vo. 

Diners  a  Deux.  S.  Beach  Chester 

Crown  8vo. 

Love  Letters  of  a  Japanese.  Being  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  Japanese  man  with  his  English  betrothed.  G.  N. 
MoRTLAKE.  Second  ed.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Marie 
C.  Stopes.     Large  crown  Svo,  white  cloth  gilt,  chaste  design. 

The  History  of  Garrards,  Crown  Jewellers,  172 1  — 

1911.  Printed  throughout  on  art  paper,  in  two  colours,  with 
nearly  40  whole-page  illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  ABC  about  Collecting  (second  edition).     Sir 

James  Yoxall,  M.P.  Large  cr.  Svo,  profusely  illustrated  with 
numeirous  line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations.  The  subjects 
include,  among  others,  China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures, 
Furniture  and  Violins. 

A  B  C   of  Collecting  Old  English  China.     J.  F 

Blacker.  Large  cr.  Svo,  profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  line 
and  64  pages  of  halftone  illusf-raions,  printed  on  art  paper. 
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The  ABC  of  Japanese  Art.  J. F.  Blacker 

Profusely  illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone  illustrations, 
printed  on  art  paper.     In  large  crown  8vo. 

A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery.    J.  F. 

Blacker.  Large  cr.  8vo,  illustrated  with  about  400  line  and  32 
pages  of  half-tone  illustrations. 

The  ABC  of  Collecting  Old  Continental  Pottery. 

J.  F.  Blacker.  Large  cr.  8vo,  fully  illustrated  with  line  and 
half-tone  illustrations. 

The  Production  of  the  Printed  Catalogue.    The 

Preparation,  Printing,  and  Publication  of  Catalogues  of  Libraries, 
Museums,  Art  Galleries,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Business 
Houses,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Monotype  Machine,  and  an  Appen- 
dix of  Type  Faces,  by  Alex.  J.  Philip.      Cr.  Svo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  Mythology.  Helen  A.  Clarke 

5s.  net. 

ABC  Guide  to  Music.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
5s.  net. 

ABC  Guide  to  Pictures.  Charles  H.  Caffin 

5s.  net. 

ABC  Guide  to  United  States  History.     Henry 

W.  Elson.     5s.  net. 

Standard  Concert  Repertory,  and  other  Concert 
Pieces.  George  P.  Upton.  Fully  illustrated  with  portraits.  In 
cr.  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

Anomalies  of  the  English  Law.  "The  Law  in  the 
Dock."     S.  Beach  Chester.     Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

5/- 
ALFRED     H.     MILES'     NEW    SERIES 

For  Boys  and  Girls,    Large  crown  Svo,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

In  the  Lion's  Mouth.  Fierce  Fights  with  Wild  Men, 
Wild  Animals,  and  Wild  Nature.  By  Theodore  RoosevelTi 
CuvE  Fenn,  etc.     With  coloured  plates.     A  Book  for  Boys. 

Where  Duty   Calls ;   or   Danger    Stories    of   courage 

and  adventure.    By  fivELYN  Everett-Green,  Grace  Stebbing, 
etc.     With  coloured  plates.     A  Book  for  Girls. 

'Twixt  Life  and  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.     A  Book 

for  Boys. 

Heroines  of  the  Home  and  the  World  of  Duty.     A 

Book  for  Girls. 

A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  All  the  W^orld  Over. 
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A  Book  of  Brave  Girls  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  the  Teeth  of  Adventure  Up  and  Down  the  World, 

The  Case  for  Protection.    Ernest  Edwin  Williams, 

F.R.S.S.     Large  cr.  8vo. 

The   Boy's   Book  of  Sports,   Pastimes,    Hobbies   and 

Amusements.     E.   Keble  Chatterton.     Cloth  gilt. 

The  Library  of  Elocution.     Edited  by  Alfred  H. 

Miles. 

4-   NET 

Coloured  Designs  for  Wall  and  Ceiling  Decor- 
ation. Edited  by  Arthur  Seymour  Jennings. 
Port  folio. 

3  6    NET 
Woman  in  Music.  George  P.  Upton 

With  an  Appendix  and  Index.  In  small  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
3s.  6d.  net.     Persian  yapp,  gilt  (boxed),  5s.  net. 

The  Practical  Art  of  Graining  and  Marbling. 

James  Petrie.     In  14  parts,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Human  Machine.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity 

of  Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion, 
Education,  and  Politics.  J.  F.  Nisbet.  Fifth  and  new  edition. 
Crown  8vo. 

Original   Poems.  By  Alfred  H.  Miles. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  portrait  frontispiece. 
"  The  poems  cover  a  wide  ranee  of  thought  and  emotion.     Many  of  the  lyrics  are 
full  of  tenderness  and  charm.      The  ballads  have  colour,  warmth  and  movement,  and 
at  times  a  touch  of  that  fine  enthusiasm  that  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.      Mr.  Miles  is  a  poet  of  the  people." — The  Bookv.an. 

The  Aldine  Reciter.  Modern  Poetry  for  the  Plat- 

form, the  Home,  and  the  School.  With  Hints  on  Public  Speaking, 
Elocution,  Action,  Ayticiilation,  Pitch,  Modulation,  etc.  By  Alfred 
H.  Miles.    Crown  4to,  676  pages,  cloth  gilt. 

Three  Modern  Seers  (James  Hinton,  F.  Nietzsche 
AND  Edward  Carpenter).  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis.  Illustrated 
with  4  photogravure  plates,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

3/-   NET 
Practical   Gilding,    Bronzing   and    Lacquering. 

Fredk.  Scott-Mitchell.     175  pages,  crown  Svo. 

Practical  Stencil  Work.      Fredk.  Scott-Mitchell 
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Practical    Church    Decoration.      Arthur    Louis 

DuTHiE.     176  pages,  crown  8vo. 

Decorators'    Symbols,    Emblems    and   Devices. 

Guy  Cadogan  Rothery.     119  original  designs,  crown  Svo. 

The  Painters'  and  Builders'  Pocket  Book.    (New 

Edition.)     Peter  Matthews. 

Scumbling  and  Colour  Glazing. 

2/6   NET 
Marriage  Making  and  Breaking.  Charles  Tibbits 

With  Foreword  by  A.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.,  Chief  Magistrate  at 
Marylebone  Police  Court.     In  cr.  Svo,  cloth. 

The  Beau.  Illustrated  with  photogravures  and  line  draw- 
ings.   Nos.  I  and  2  now  ready.     2/6  net  each. 

The  Welshman's  Reputation.     "  An  Englishman  " 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth. 

A  Garland  of  Yerse  for  Young  People.     Edited 

by  Alfred  H.  Miles.     Handsome  cloth  gilt. 

The  Lord   of  Creation.  T.  W.  H.  Crosland 

The  Egregious  English.  Angus  McNeill 

Crown  Svo. 

Monte  Carlo.  Facts  and  Fallacies.  Sir  Hiram  S. 
Maxim.     With  illustrations  by  George  A.  Stevens.     Crown  Svo. 

The  Flowing  Bowl.      A    Treatise   on   Drinks   of   all 

kinds  and  of  all  periods,  interspersed  with  sundry  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences.  Edward  Spencer  (' Nathaniel  Gubbins ').  Crown 
Svo. 

Cakes  and  Ales.  A  memory  of  many  meals,  the  whole 
interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original,  the  Anec- 
dotes, mainly  veracious.  Edward  Spencer  ('Nathaniel  Gubbins'). 
Crown  Svo,  4th  edition. 

Pluto  and  Proserpine.     A   Poem.     John  Summers. 

In  crown  Svo. 

This  is  my  Birthday.         Anita  Bartle.     With  an 

introduction  by  Israel  Zangwill.     Handsomely  bound,  gilt  and 
gilt  top,  750  pages,  2s.  6d.  net. ;  paste  grain,  limp,  gilt  edges  (boxed), 
3s.   net:  paste  grain,  padded,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  4s.  net;    velvet 
calf,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  5s.  net. 
A  unique   birthday-book    containing    beautiful   and  characteristic 

quotations   from   the  greatest   poets,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen, 

warriors,  and  novelists. 
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2/6 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.     First  Series.     The  funniest  book 
in  the  world.     E.  W.  Cole.     384  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Cole's  Fun   Doctor.      Second   Series.      The  funniest 

book  in  the  world.    E.  W.  Cole.    440  pp  ,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  23.  6d. 

A  White  Australia  Impossible.  E.  W.  Cole 

Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

Truth.  E.  W.  Cole 

Cloth  gilt,  crown  Svo. 

21-  NET 

Cole's  Intellect  Sharpener.  E.  W.  Colb 

Demy  4to,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
Containing  2,000  Riddles,  and  500  Puzzles  and  Games. 

Federation    of  the   Iffhole    World.     Edited  by  E,  W.  Cole. 

Being   fifty  prize   essays   for   and   against  the  Federation  of  the 
World,    illustrated    with   representive    portraits    of    all    nations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
This    Funny    World.      F.    Raymond  Coulson   (Democritus). 
Author  of  "  A  Jester's  Jingles."     Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

A  Book  of  Short  Plays.     Mrs.  de  Courcy  Laffan.     Crown  Svo. 

Zinc  Oxide  and  its  uses.  J.  Cruickshank  Smith,  B.Sc, 

F.C.S.,  with  a  chapter  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Laurie. 


Phases,  Mazes  and   Crazes  of  Ljove.      Compiled  by  Minna 

T.  Antrim,  with  coloured  illustrations  on  each  page.     iSmo. 
Your   Health !    Idelle    Phelps.      A    book    of   toasts,   aphorisms 

and  rhymes.     With  coloured  illustrations  by  H.  A.  Knife.    iSmo. 
Home  Occupations  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Bertha  Johnston 

Small  Svo.  cloth. 
How  to  Train  Children.      Emm\  Chorchman  Hewitt.     Small 

Svo,  cloth. 

"  RITA'S   '     NOVELS.    2/-     NET     EACH. 

Uniform  Revised  Edition   in  Cr.   Svo,   cloth,   coloured  vwapper. 


The  Countess  Daphne. 

Corinna. 

Asenath  of  the  Ford. 

Edelweiss. 


My  Lord  Conceit. 

The  Man  in  Possession. 

Faustine. 

The  Laird  of  Cockpen. 


"  Rita"  has  a  gift  for  portraying  the  emotions  of  the  heart  which  few  modern  writeis 
have  equalled,  and  this  new  revised  edition  of  her  stories  should  meet  with  wi  le 
acceptance.  

21- 
Sugar  Round  the  Pill.  E.  W.  Cole 

A  cyclopedia  of  Fib,  Fact  and  Fiction,  containing  some  1,500 
items  of  amusing  and  ingenious  Falsehood  and  Fact,  and  1,230 
items  of  Fun.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S   2/-    (net) 
NOVELS 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  pictorial  wrapper,  2s.  net  each. 

The  Bungalow  under  the  Lake  (2nd  edition).      Charles  E. 

Pearck 
Clive  Liorimer's  Marriage  (2nd  edition).       E.  Everett-Green 
Pretty  Barbara  (2nd  edition).  Anthony  Dyllington 

Impertinent  Reflections  (5th  edition).  Cosmo  Hamilton 

Liying  Lips  (2nd  edition).  William  Le  Qdeux 

The  Riding  Master  (6th  edition).  Dolf  Wyllarde 

In  Fear  of  a  Throne  (2nd edition).     50  illustrations.     R.  Andom 
The  liion's  Skin  (2nd  edition).  Rafael  Sabatini 

Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (2nd  edition).         S.   R.   Crockett 
Love,  the  Thief  (5th  edition).  Helen  Mathers 

Tropical  Tales  (jtti  edition).  Dolf  Wyllarde 

The  Cheerful  Knave  (4th  edition).  E.  Keble  Howard 

The  Trickster  (3rd  edition).  G.  B.  Burgin 

Love  Besieged  (3rd  edition).  Charles  E.  Pearce 

The  Artistic  Temperament  (3rd  edition).  Jane  Wardle 


1/6  NET 

The  Diners-Out  Yade  Mecum.  A  pocket  "  Who's  Who  "  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Society  Functions,  Toasts  and 
Sentiments,  Indoor  Amusements,  etc.  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In 
fcap.  8vo  (61  X  3j),  cloth  bound,  round  corners,  is.  6d.  net. 
Leather,  2S.  net. 

Verses.  Dolf  Wyllarde 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net.  Cloth, 
23.  6d.  net. 


STANLEY   PAUL'S    1/-    (net) 
NOVELS 

Stiff  pictorial  board  covers,  Is.  net  ;  cloth,  2s.  net. 

22  The  Garden  of  Life.     2nd  Edition.  Kate  Horn 

23  No.  6,  John  Street.     19th  Edition.  Richard  Whiteing 

24  Dr.  Phillips:     A  Maida-Vale  Idyll.  Frank  Danby 
27  Tropical  Tales.     7th  Edition.  Dolf  Wyllarde 

1  The  Widovw — to  say  Nothing  of  the  Man.       Helen  Rowland 

2  Thoroughbred.  Francis  Dodsworth 
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Stanley  Paul's  One  Shilling  (net)  Novels— continued. 

3  The  Spell  of  the  Jungle.  Alice  Perrin 

4  The  Sins  of  Society  (Drury  Lane  Novels).      Cecil  Raleigh 

5  The  Marriages  of  Mayfair  (ditto).    E.  Keble  Chatterton 

6  A  Ten  Pound  Penalty.  H.  Noel  Williams 

7  Priests  of  Progress.  G.  Colmore 
S  Gay  Xiawless.  Helen  Mathers 
9  A  Professional  Rider.                       Mrs.  Edward  Kennard 

10  The  Devil  in  London.  Geo.  R.  Sims 

13  Fatal  TMrteen.  William  Le  Qoedx 

14  Brother  Rogue  and  Brother  Saint.  Tom  Gallon 

15  The  Death  Gamble.  Geo.  R.  Sims 

16  The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock.  Tom  Gallon 

17  Bardelys,  the  Magnificent.  Rafael  Sabatini 

19  The  Cabinet  Minister's  Wife.  Geo.  R.  Sims 

20  The  Dream — and  the  Woman.  Tom  Gallon 

21  The  Ghost  Pirates.  W.  Hope  Hodgson 

THE    SATIRICAL    SERIES,    1/-     NET 

25  The  Per^dious  Welshman.  "  Draig  Glas  " 

loth  Edition.     Containing  a  reply  to  his  Critics. 

26  America — Through  English  Eyes.  2nd  Edition.  "  Rita" 

11  The  Unspeakable  Scot.  T.  W.  H.  Crosland 

12  Liovely  Woman.  T.  W.  H.  Crosland 

18  Billicks.  A.  St.  John  Adcock 

1/-     NET 

Arnold's  Handbook  of  House  Painting,  Decorating, 
Varnishing,  Graining,  etc.  Herbert  Arnold 

Paul's  *  Simplicode.'     M.  Levy.     Crown  8vo. 

The  Everyday  Pudding  Book.  F.  K.  A  tasty  recipe  for  every 
day  in  the  year.     Crown  8vo,  strongly  bound. 

Everyday  Savouries  :  A  Savoury  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
By  Marie  Worth.     Crown  8vo,  strongly  bound. 

Drawing  Room  Entertainments.  New  and  Original  Mono- 
logues, Duologues,  Dialogues  and  Playlets  for  Home  and  Platform 
use.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In  crown  Svo,  red  limp,  is. 
net;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  net;  paste  grain,  gilt,  3s.  net;  Persian 
yapp,  gilt,  4s.  net. 

Ballads  of  Brave  Women.  Crown  Svo,  red  limp,  is.  net ;  cloth 
gilt,  is.  6d.  net;  paste  grain,  gilt,  3s.  net;  Persian  yapp,  gilt  top, 
4s.  net. 

The  Shilling  Music  Series.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Each 
with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.     Full  Music  size.    is.  net  each. 

1  FORTY  ENGLISH  SONGS  |    5    FAVOURITE  SONGS  FOR  THE 

2  FIFTY  SCOTCH  SONGS  CONTRALTO  VOICE 

3  THIRTY  SIX  ENGLISH  SONGS  6    SONGS  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  NAVEE 

AND  BALLADS  j     7    FAVOURITE  SONGS  FOR  THE 

4  FIFTY  IRISH  AND  WELSH  SONGS     |  TENOR  VOICE 
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Canada  To-day,  1912.   Its  Progress,  Prosperity  and  Opportunities. 

300   illustrations.    Maps   and   Plans,   240   pp,  (13JX9I),  is.    net; 

or  half-bound  stiff  boards,  2s.  net. 
Divorce  in  its  Ecclesiastical  Aspect.    Being  a  rejoinder  by 

'  Viator '   to    "  The    Question   of   Divorce "   by    the    Bishop    of 

Birmingham.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 
Sidelights  on  the  Court  of  France.     By  Lieut. -Col.  Andrew 

C.  P.  Haggard,  D.S.O.     Cloth. 

6D.     NET 

The  Librarian  and  Book  World.  The  Independent  Professional 

Journal  for  the  Professional  Man.     Published  Monthly,  6d.  net. 
Ideal   Cookery.     (loth   Edition.)     Lilian   Clarke.     8vo,   boards, 

6d.  net. 
Punctuation     Simplified.       {22nd     Thousand.)       T.     Bridges. 

Medium  8vo,  6d.  net. 
The  Burden  of  1909.     Eldon  Lee.     In  crown  Svo,  paper  cover, 

6d.  net. 
The  Coming  Dominion  of  Rome  in  Britain.    By  ihe  author 

of  'The  Great  Pyramid.'  Crown  Svo,  paper,  6d.  net. 
The  Aldine  Reciters.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In  crown  410, 
double  columns,  128  pages.     Price  6d.  net  each. 

THE  SCOTCH  EECITER 
THE  MODERN  RECITER 
THE  SHAKESPEARE  RECITER 

The  New  Reciter  Series.  By  various  Authors.  Edited  by  Alfred 
H.  Miles.  96  pages,  large  4to,  double  columns,  clear  type  on 
good  paper,  handsome  cover  design  in  three  colours,  6d.  net. 
(Also  in  cloth,  is.  net.) 

THE  FIRST  FAVOURITE  EECITER      |     THE  UP-TO-DATE  RECITER 

6D. 

The  Al  Reciter  Series.  (Over  half-a-million  copies  already  sold.) 
By  various  Authors.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Each  in 
large  folio,  paper  cover,  well  printed.     Price  6d.  each. 

1  THE  A  1  EECITER  ]    4    THE  A  1  ELOCUTIONIST 

2  THE  A  1  SPEAKER  5    THE  A  1  READER 

3  THE  Al  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS         6    THE  Al  BOOK  OF  READINGS 


THE  ENGLISH  RECITER 
THE  AMERICAN  RECITER 
THE  VICTORIAN  RECITER 


3d.     NET 

The   Budget  and    Socialism   of   Mr.   Lloyd   George.       J. 

Buckingham  Pope.     In  crown  Svo,  paper,  3d.  net. 
French  Gardening  without  Capital.       E.  Kennedy  Anton. 
In  medium  Svo,  paper,  3d.  net;  cloth,  gd.  net. 

ID. 

The  Commentator.     The  real  Conservative  weekly.     One  I'ja.ny 
Weekly. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S    'CLEAR 
TYPE'    SIXPENNY   NOVELS 


N£BW    TITIiES. 

Bdeliseiss 

Only  an  Actress 

Tbe  Apple  of  Bden 

Gay  Iia'iB'less 

Tke  OFQam— and  the  Woman 

Xtove  Besiaged 

A  Benedick  in  Arcady 

Justice  of  the  King 

The  Man  in  Possesslen 

A  Will  in  a  Well 

Ed^irard  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybao. 

Priscilla  of  the  Good  Intent 

Fatal  Thirteen 

A  Strujigle  for  a  Ring 

A  Shadowed  Life 

The  Mystery  of  Coldfi  Fell 

A  'Woman's  Error 

Claribel's  licve  Story 
a&.  At  the  EleTenth  Horn 
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